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IN MEMORIAM 


<> 
Ernest R. Moore 
1910-1949 


WITH a keensense of personal loss, the Editorial Board of SYMPOSIUM 
record the untimely death of their esteemed colleague and friend Dr. 
Ernest R. Moore in Mexico City on September 23,1949, at the early age 
of 40 years. Hispanists generally and Latin-Americanists in particular 
will regret the loss of one of their most brilliant co-workers. In spite 
of the brevity of his professional career, Ernest Moore had abundantly 
demonstrated in his several books and numerous articles his solid 
mastery of Latin-American studies. His authority in this subject had 
been widely recognized both in the United States and in many Latin- 
American countries. 

Dr. Moore was born in New York City, May 26, 1909. He held the 
degree of B.A. (1936) and M.A. (1937) from New York University and 
the Ph.D. (1940) from Cornell. He had taught Spanish at Cornell (1937- 
40), at the University of North Carolina (1940-41), at Oberlin College 
(1941-47) and assumed the chairmanship of the Latin-American Studies 
Program at Syracuse University in 1947, with the title of professor of 
Romance Languages. During World War II he served in the Navy as 
lieutenant-commander, in which capacity he saw service in the Carib- 
bean and Pacific areas. His intimate acquaintance with Latin-American 
culture and civilization was derived at first hand, from prolonged and 
frequent journeys to many of the republics of that region where he num- 
bered a host of professional acquaintances and many close friendships. 

From his doctoral dissertation «Studies in the Mexican Novel> 
(Ithaca, 1941) tohis last and necessarily unfinished project «José Maria 
Heredia in the United States and Mexico,» of which the first item will 
appear in a forthcoming issue of «Modern Language Notes,> Dr. Moore 
dedicated his prolific energies tothe bibliographical and critical inves- 
tigation of the Mexican novel, especially to the novel of the revolutionary 
period. This was his “specialty;” but the titles of his numerous articles 
reveal the catholicity of his interests. In his all too brief career he 
had delved into the literatures of a dozen countries and he wrote with 
authority on all. He gave unsparingly of his time to the advancement 
of Latin-American studies and research by active participation in the 
International Institute of Ibero-American Studies, of which he was 
president at the time of his death. He was a contributing editor to the 
«<<Hand-Book of Latin American Studies» and to the annual issues of 
the «American Year Book.> 

Dr. Moore joined the Editorial Board of SYMPOSIUM in 1947, bring- 
ing to its councils the benefit of his profound knowledge of a relatively 
new field of study and his penetrating judgment of scholarly criticism 
and research. As to all who knew him, he endeared himself to his co- 
workers at Syracuse by his contagious good humor, his earnest enthusi- 
asm, his modest wearing of great erudition and the sparkle of his richly 
furnished mind. His absence from our future deliberations will be a 
heavy loss, but we are grateful for the privilege of our far too brief asso- 
ciation with him. “Quis desiderio sit pudor aut modus tam cari capitis?” 


Digitized by the Internet Archive 
in 2024 


https://archive.org/details/symposium_1949-11_3 2 


SIN TE PERO GON LIGO 
CUATRO ONETOS 


Arturo Torres-Rioseco 


En esta soledad que yo respiro 
de dorados matices otonales, 
s6lo la brisa a veces da sefales 
de querer penetrar en mi retiro. 

A vivir en su seno solo aspiro, 
libre de los trabajos materiales 
dominado por ritmos esenciales 
que se desprenden de su propio giro. 

Estoy solo, sin ansia ni congoja, 
me acompana la sombra de una hoja, 
a veces la constancia de la brisa; 

deja mi soledad iluminada 
la mistica quietud de tu mirada 
y la pequena luz de tu sonrisa. 


II 


Tu eres solo mi tema en la distancia, 
lo que mi anhelo informe presentia; 
azul de cielo y éter en el dia, 
en la noche el designio y la fragancia. 
Eres la forma mas que la substancia, 
lo que me expresa en ansia o alegria; 
si estas ausente tu eres lejania, 
y si cerca, presencia y abundancia. 
Y por eso no puedo poseerte, 
y te busco en la vida y en la muerte 
mas alla del amor que no perdura, 
Y me quedo sin ti pero contigo 
en un perfecto y delicioso abrigo 
en la norma sin fin de tu hermosura. 
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Lejos de ti ni a la belleza aspiro, 
mi pensamiento en espiral fenece, 
toda la luz del sol se desvanece 
como si fuera su ultimo suspiro. 
Lejos de ti la noche es mi retiro, 
la noche de pavor en que florece 
mi soledad sin voz, en que se mece 
el tedio sobre mi como un vampiro. 
Lejos de ti no hay mar, ni sol, ni viento; 
la musica del mundo es el lamento 
de los hombres perdidos en la nada. 
El Tiempo no es, ni la palabra existe; 
s6lo una noche inacabable y triste; 
sdlo una sensacion de muerte helada. 


IV 


jOh, sombra en la memoria y el tormento! 
mas que la sangre viva y luminosa, 
sombra que siempre estas como una rosa 
generosa de esencias en el viento. 

jOh, vida intensa! muerta en el momento 
en que el estambre el dedo apenas roza; 
jOh, desprendida muerte esplendorosa 
mas alla de la sangre y del lamento! 

Sombra que estas conmigo estando ausente, 
mucho mas fiel que la presencia viva, 
mucho mas posejda por la mente; 

mas, tu también como la llama esquiva 
moriras en el viento, sombra amada, 
ojo sin luz y esencia de la nada. 


SHEE EY S*ERAN SEATIONS 


FROVMAGOE TA RSs ss 
Curtis. Ge DV ail 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


As has been mentioned elsewhere,! the modern full-length 
biographies of Shelley2 give no more than a mere mentionof the 
fact that Shelley did some translating from Goethe’s <«<Faust> 
and do not devote even a single word to the character of the 
translations themselves. And when Blunden, in his shorter 
work,°> felt impelled to pay attention to this question, he went 
back to J.S. Blackie’s estimate of 1834 to find a critical evalua- 
tion of Shelley’s version of the “Walpurgisnacht” from <Faust.> 
As I indicated, in the study referred to above, Blunden’s reason 
for taking over a critical judgment rendered over a century ago 
— and, the reason that Peck and White refrained from comment 
— is, likely, that the numerous studies to be found in the twenti- 
eth century present a picture of such utter confusion and contra- 
diction that no conclusions may be drawn from them. It seems 
strange that the literary research of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries, with its more positivistic methods, 
should lead to the diametrically opposed conclusions on Shelley’s 
work as a German translator, when unanimity of judgment had 
been the order of the day in the period immediately following 
appearance of these translations. Blackie in 1834 had’referred 
to the “glorious Brocken scene immortalized by Shelley,” anda 
German commentator on ‘Englische Ubersetzungen von Goethes 
Faust’ had written in the January 2, 1840, issue of the «Magazin 
fiir die Literatur des Auslands:> 


Zuerst war es Shelley, der die Englander durch Mit- 
teilung einiger von ihm tibersetzten Fragmente mit 
dem deutschen Werke bekannt machte. Hatte er selbst 
das ganze bearbeitet, so wiirde unstreitig jede spdtere 
Ubersetzung unnétig gewesen sein, denn gleich ihm 
wire kein anderer dem Genius des Originals so ver- 


wandt gewesen.° 
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The purpose of the present investigation is thus to try to re- 
establish Shelley’s position as a translator of <Faust>> and to 
bring the sort of proof which the twentieth century requires. 
With this end in view, we shall start do novo and follow Shelley 
on his path as he works on Goethe’s «Faust.» The first stage 
will be his prose translations of 1815; the second the metrical 
translations which he did about six years later. 


The question as to when and where Shelley began his study 
of German, without any positive evidence, is no more than con- 
jecture, with some placing the date as early as in 1810 at Eton, 
while others incline to the belief that his occupation with the 
language probably goes hand in hand with his early endeavor at 
translation.6 Frankly, however, this is a question of but small 
concern, for in 1870 W. M. Rossetti published three passages of 
a prose translation of «Faust» which Shelley had done in 1815 
“asamere exercise in acquiring the language,” and these should 
give us enough evidence to permit some conclusion as to Shel- 
ley’s ability in German at that date.’ 

To be true, Mr. Garnett’s statement that these translations 
served “as a mere exercise in acquiring the language,” coupled 
with the fact that a first glance reveals such an excess of word- 
for-word transliteration as “Thou hast me mighty drawn forth 
from my sphere long,” would tend to lead us immediately to the 
conclusion that Shelley was still in the very elementary stages 
of his study of German. A closer investigation of these three 
passages from <Faust I» (‘Nacht,’ lines 482-513; ‘Vor dem 
Tor,’ lines 828-841 and 1147-1177) shows at once that each word 
has been dug out singly and transferred from German to Eng- 
lish, if indeed it may rightly be called English when the German 
word order has been retained in its entirety. Four extreme ex- 
amples, not taking vocabulary or grammatical errors into con- 
sideration, will give adequate testimony to this: “Company can 
they the all-best have, and run these maidens to” (Faust, 834f.); 
“They go with their still step, and draw us yet from to the end 
with” (Faust, 840f.); “To me appears it that he magic low snares 
to the fifth hand round our feet draws” (Faust, 1158f.); “I see 
him uncertain and timorous to us upspring, while he near his 
master two unknown sees” (Faust, 1160f.). 
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On turning to the first selection, lines 482-513, we are con- 
fronted with practically every conceivable sort or error. In the 
thirteen-line speech of the Erdgeist, Shelley translates a past- 
tense verb form as present tense, or vice versa, five times. On 
two occasions relative pronouns are completely misunderstood 
(lines 494, 512), etc. But the whole exercise is shot so full of 
mistakes, due to an inability to derive the proper meaning with 
the obvious aid of a dictionary, that it is useless to attempt 
to separate grammatical from vocabulary errors. Completely 
omitted are gesogen (484),8 trug (492), and sich (493). 
Downright mistranslations, involving words or phrases, are: 
angezogen - ‘drawn forth’ (483);? an meiner Sphire - 
‘from my sphere’ (484); erschuf - ‘contains’ (491); wo - 
‘what’ (494); dess Stimme - ‘that voice’ (494); (wegge- 
kriimmt - ‘crooked’ [498] and weichen - ‘propitiate’ [499] 
are, to say the least, poor renditions); Tatensturm - ‘storm 
of things’ (501), and Weben - ‘web’ (506). 

Although Shelley translated “Bist du es” (496) correctly, he 
missed “Ich bin’s, bin Faust” (500) and rendered it by “I am, I 
am Faust.” When the reflexive is omitted in the translation of 
“Wo ist die Brust...die mit Freudebeben /Erschwoll, sich uns, 
den Geistern, gleich zu heben,” (491-3), the whole meaning is 
lost: “Where is the breast...which, with joy trembling, swelled 
as us the spirits’ like to rise” —not to mention the construction 
of den Geistern as genitive, heben as intransitive, and 
gleich as heavens knows what! The last lines of the lecture of 
the Erdgeist to Faust teem with errors and are consequently 
completely misunderstood. “So schaff’ ich am sausenden Web- 
stuhl der Zeit / Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid” (508 f.) 
becomes “thus provide I for the rushing alternation of time, and 
work of Deity the living robe.” “Du gleichst dem Geist, den du 
begreifst, / Nicht mir!” (512f.) is turned into utter gibberish 
with “Thou resemblest aspirit; then thou comprehendest nothing 
toome.” 

The second selection of the prose translation (lines 828-841) 
consists of three speeches. The first of these, consisting of four 
lines, is almost perfect verbal transliteration. ‘Lightning-like’ 
is not correct for Blitz (828), nor ‘macerated’ the intent of 
beizend (830). The next four lines are not too badly deci- 
phered either, except that the tense and mood of kénnten (834) 
are not reflected in ‘can,’ and nachlaufen is mistranslated 
as ‘run to.’ Still, the word order of the English is ridiculous in 
the extreme, and the dative of interest in “Da sieh mir nur die 
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schénen Knaben!” (832) is probably partially to blame for the 
rendition: “There see to me now handsome lads!” The last six 
lines (836-41) of this selection again deteriorate, as was true of 
the first one — and one is inclined to wonder whether Rossetti 
chose these passages with this in mind. We recall that ange- 
zogen (483) had been translated as ‘drawn forth’ when it meant 
‘attracted’ — now, when it means ‘dressed (up),’ Shelley renders 
it as ‘to attract.’ Also mistranslated, or poorly translated, are: 
gar - ‘enough’; dabei - ‘thereby’; dem M4&adchen - ‘maid- 
ens’; and sehr - ‘to see’ (obviously misread for sehen). The 
last clause caps the climax: “Sie...nehmen, uns doch auch am 
Ende mit” - “They...draw us yet from to the end with.” Obvi- 
ously separable verbs and idiomatic phrases had not yet been 
dealt with systematically by Shelley. 

The third selection omits durch and streifen (1147) (or 
mistranslates them as ‘the’ and ‘near’), schrecken (1152), 
Recht (1172), and Dressur (1173). Again nicht (1148) is 
improperly rendered as ‘nothing’ (as in line 513). Other poor 
renderings or mistranslations are: Spur - ‘heels’ (1151) and 
‘step’ (1172); leise - ‘low’ (1158); kiinft’ gem - ‘fifth’ (1159), 
obviously mistaken for ftinft; uns umspringen - ‘to us 
upspring’ (1160); weil - ‘while’ (1161); statt - ‘near’ (1161); 
“er strebt an dir hinauf” - “he struggles to thee only on” (1169); 
“Verliere was” - “loose what” (1170); Geist - ‘ghost’ (1173); 
and verdient - ‘desires’ (1176). 

The verb werden is mistaken for an auxiliary in “Der 
Kreis wird eng” (1162) and is rendered as “The circle will 
close,” while mood and tense are incorrect in “he would it bring” 
for “er wird es bringen” (1170). The adverb magisch (1158) 
is treated as an adjective. The nominal usage of zwei Unbe- 
kannte (1161) is completely missed in ‘two unknown,’ the case 
relationships are misunderstood in “Alles Hunde Brauch” - “of 
all dogs the custom” (1165), and the idiom um uns her (1153) 
is utterly lost in ‘round us here.’ These are definite indications 
of a person trying to chisel out the meaning of the German with 
the aid of a dictionary, but without the necessary background of 
the linguistic structure of the language. This is also reflected 
in the literal translation of ganz und gar as ‘quite and en- 
tirely’ (1174). Strangely, gewogen, which had been properly 
rendered as ‘fond’ in line 839, now contributes, along with a mis- 
interpretation of a passive construction for a future (werden 
again!), one past participle for an infinitive, and another for a 
finite verb, to the following monstrosity: “Dem Hunde, wenn er 
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gut gezogen, / Wird selbst ein weiser Mann gewogen” - “Witha 
dog, when he well pulls, will himself a wise man weigh” (1173f.). 

The evidence here is conclusive: Shelley was still in the 
most elementary stage of a knowledge of German. He was al- 
most entirely lacking in rudimentary grammatical principles 
which would enable him to piece together the jig-saw puzzle of 
words that confronted him in «Faust> so that their true mean- 
ing might emerge, and even the simplest German idioms es- 
caped him and were rendered as literal nonsense. 

It is generally accepted that the English edition of Mme. de 
Staél’s work on German literature in 1813 was responsible for 
a reawakening of Shelley’s interest in the subject, and specifi- 
cally in Goethe. If Shelley had undertaken formal instruction in 
German as early as 1810 at Eton, precious little of it remained 
with him by the time he undertook his prose translations from 
<Faust> in 1815. The three selections preserved offer ade- 
quate testimony as to this. They also serve as a refutation to 
those who claim that Shelley would not have begun his study of 
German with Goethe’s «<Faust,> for it is obvious that he had at 
the most progressed in his study of the language only a little 
way before he turned to these translations. In fact, later on, in 
Italy, he urged Clare Clairmont, who was beginning to study 
German, to work on «Faust.>10 As late as 1815 we can defi- 
nitely state that Shelley’s knowledge of German is so limited 
that the results of previous study, if any, can be disregarded. 
He is still so much of a beginner that <Faust> is still a closed 
book to him, serving only for language exercise and not literary 
profit. Viewed in this light, it is improper to speak of these ex- 
ercises as translations at all. These labors, however, seem to 
have strengthened in Shelleya desire to learn more German and 
with this key to unlock the mysteries of <Faust.> 


II 


We are not informed as to Shelley’s occupation with the Ger- 
man language for the next six years. The stimulus to return to 
translating «Faust» was no doubt supplied by Retsch’s series 
of outlines, illustrating <Faust,> which was published in Lon- 
don in 1820 by Boosey and Sons together with an <Analysis of 
the Tragedy>- (author unknown) the latter of which was reprinted 
separately in the following year. The «Analysis» was not re- 
garded favorably by Shelley, as witness his letter to Gisborne of 
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April 10, 1822: “It is not bad—and faithful enough — but how 
weak! how incompetent to represent <<Faust.~” He did not, 
however, in his translations endeavor to compete with the «<An- 
alysis,~ but restricted himself to the ‘Prologue’ and the ‘May 
Day Night’ which had not been given in this work. There was 
thus no intent to produce a complete translation of <Faust I,>- 
but rather an attempt to make available exactly those two por- 
tions which had been omitted in the <Analysis.~ Further, al- 
though the ‘May Day Night’ appeared in the first issue of Leigh 
Hunt’s new journal, the «Liberal,» in 1822, accompanied by an 
introduction by Hunt praising Shelley’s knowledge, while the 
‘Prologue’ was not published until 1824 in the <<Posthumous 
Works,> there is no direct evidence as to which was done first. 
For this reason, as well as the fact that the Archangels’ Chants 
exist both in a metrical and a prose version, it seems advisable 
first to study the translation of the ‘Prologue.’ Perhaps inter- 
nal evidence may then show which of the two passages demon- 
strates a superior knowledge of German, although, as far as we 
can tell, both translations date from 1821-22. 

The Archangels’ Chants, with which the ‘Prolog im Himmel’ 
to << Faust>- begins, present a translator not merely with match- 
less poetry but with problems of meter and rhyme. Each of the 
three archangels is represented by an eight-line strophe, and 
finally they partake in a four-line chorus. The measure is a 
strict iambic tetrameter throughout these twenty-eight lines, 
and the rhyme scheme is abab with the a lines feminine and the 
b lines masculine. Shelley has obviously tried to remain as 
faithful as possible to all these formal features: The strophic 
length is identical; the meter varies from the original only in 
three instances (line 10 begins with an anapest, lines 22f. begin 
with an ictus, while lines 12-15 are questionable);!! the feminine 
rhymes obviously caused great difficulty, however. (Only in the 
second strophe is Shelley able to make the number of feminine 
rhymes equal the masculine, and nowhere is he able to retain 
Goethe’s abab for over four lines. In fact, he is forced to start 
out baba in the very first strophe.) Despite the curtailment of 
the feminine rhymes to a point where they represent only two- 
sevenths of the total (due to the genius of the English language 
which does not permit great facility in feminine rhymes) and 2 
reshuffling of the rhyme scheme (so that a masculine ending in 
the original corresponds to feminine in the translation, and vice 
versa), it is apparent that Shelley set as his goal to render the 
Archangels’ Chants with as great fidelity to the form of the 
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original as his skill and the English language would permit. The 
translation will thus have to be judged with this in mind, and 
such transpositions as “Though none its meaning fathom may” 
(6) are due to the necessities of rhyme and meter. 

In the first chant, “amid the rival spheres of Heaven” (2) is 
a rather scrambled rendering of “In Bruderspharen Wettgesang” 
(244), and “The world’s unwithered countenance / Is bright (44s) 
does not translate “Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke / Sind herr- 
lich” (249f.). The first two lines of the second chant are 
garbled with unbegreiflich not accounted for while ‘light- 
ness’ and ‘silently’ are gratuitously inserted: “And swift and 
swift, with rapid lightness, / The adornéd Earth spins silently” 
(9f.) - “Und schnell und unbegreiflich schnelle / Dreht sich um- 
her der Erde Pracht” (251f.). The third chant reveals only one 
instance which could be regarded as a free treatment: “[tem- 
pests | raging, weave a chain of power, / which girds the earth, 
as with a hand” (19f.) for “[Stiirme| bilden wiitend eine Kette / 
Der tiefsten Wirking rings umher.” In the concluding chorus 
(25-8), Shelley repeats the last two lines of the first chant with- 
out Goethe’s variation “Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke” (249) 
and “Und alle deine hohen Werke” (269). Der Anblick is not 
“thy glance” (25) in this context, but rather “the contemplation 
(of the works of the Lord).” ‘This is the only actual error we 
have to record, while two lines of the translation so far are out- 
standing: “The sun makes music as of old” (1) for “Die Sonne 
tont nach alter Weise” (243), and “And tempests in contention 
roar” (17) for “Und Stiirme brausen um die Wette” (259). The 
trouble in evaluating this piece of translation, however, is that 
Shelley has tried to retain as much of the form as humanly pos- 
sible, to recreate in Engiish the spirit of the original, and, at 
the same time, to write poetry. With such an ideal, the form, 
the spirit, and the poetry are all too apt to drown out the word — 
and, unfortunately, verbal correspondence is the best measure 
of the knowledge one has of a foreign language. 

It is exactly at this point that Shelley intrudes with a footnote 
which translates verbally and line-for-line the twenty-eight 
verses we have just investigated. “In den Bruderspharen Wet- 
tgesang” (244) now becomes “In the song of emulation of his 
brother-spheres”; “Die unbegreiflich hohen Werke sind herr- 
lich” is rendered as “The incredible high works are excellent,” 
which is correct except for unbegreiflich which, having no 
adjectival ending, should be used adverbally, and the later vari- 
ation, “Und alle deine hohen Werke” is turned properly into 
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“And all thy lofty works.” The first line of the second Chant not 
only corrects the objections we had entered but also shows that 
Shelley recognizes the adverbial usage of unbegreiflich 
here: “And swift, and inconceivably swift.” The third and fourth 
lines of the third Chant are no longer a free, but a literal and 
correct, translation: “[storms] make, raging,a chain / of deep- 
est operation round about.” Aside from one other instance of 
translating an adverb as an adjective, (ewig, line 258), we are 
left with only one error, namely, that “Der Anblick” (267) is 
still referred to the Lord (“Thy Countenance”), whereas the ref- 
erence. is without doubt to the works of the Lord.l4 

If Shelley had made both a literaland a poetic translation for 
all he did of <Faust,~ commentators would have been in no 
doubt as to his knowledge of German at this stage, and there- 
with his position as a translator. But, from this point on, we 
have only the metrical translation as a basis for our judgments, 
which presents us with a different task when Shelley’s interest 
was admittedly in the versification and the ideas, rather than in 
a demonstration of his ability in understanding the German lan- 
guage per se. This is one reason why we have chosen first to 
investigate the ‘Prologue,’ for a comparison of his literal trans- 
lation of the Archangels’ Chants with his metrical one shows 
clearly that our estimate of Shelley as a translator must take 
into account the fact that Shelley the poet will at times interfere 
with Shelley the translator and strive fora poetic, if free, rather 
than a word-for-word translation. His final remark, appended 
to his literal translation of these twenty-eight lines, gives ade- 
quate testimony to this, and to the difficulties which he knew 
would face any <<Faust> translator: “Such is a literal transla- 
tion of this astonishing Chorus; it is impossible to represent in 
another language the melody of the versification; even the vola- 
tile strength and delicacy of the ideas escape in the crucible of 
translation, and the reader is surprised to find a caput mor- 
tuum,”1!3 

The first thing we note, as we continue with the remaining 
lines of the ‘Prologue’ (271-353), is that Shelley abandons the 
rhyme while Goethe continues to alternate masculine and femi- 
nine rhymes at times interlacing and at times in couplets. 
Mephistopheles’ first speech is twenty-two lines in length, car- 
ried through almost exclusively in iambic rhythms and being 
pentametric except for three six-foot lines and three four-foot 
lines, Shelley likewise turns to the five-foot line, treating it with 
some slight freedom as to line length and not avoiding anapests 
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or the beginning of a line with an accented syllable. With the 
new freedom Shelley has allowed himself, it is obvious that his 
task should become far easier and that we may hold him more 
strictly to account for straying from the original. However, the 
very first line causes him metrical trouble and he is forced to 
expand it to two lines: “Da du, o Herr, dich einmal wieder nahst” 
(271) - “As thou, O Lord, once more art kind enough / To inter- 
est thyself in our affairs” (29f.); and likewise the third line: 
“Und [da] du mich sonst gewdhnlich gerne sahst” (273) - “And 
as indulgently at other times / Thou tookest not my visits in ill 
part” (32f.) —in each of these instances resulting in an unfortu- 
nate attribution to Mephistopheles of politeness, appreciation, 
and subservience which are not in the original — except when 
Mephistopheles is alone at the end of the scene. I think what we 
have to accuse Shelley of here is, in effect, a misreading of the 
demeanor of Mephistopheles in the presence of the Allmighty: 
it actually borders on the impertinent. “There let him lie” (51) 
misses the conditional force of “Und lag’ er nur noch immer in 
dem Grase” (291), and the parody in Mephistopheles’ remark 
that man “ist so wunderlich als wie am ersten Tag” (282) is lost 
in translating wunderlich as ‘wonderful’ (43). “Verzeih, ich 
kann nicht hohe Worte machen, / Und wenn mich auch der ganze 
Kreis verhohnt” (275f.), even though it had to be expanded into 
three lines in English, furnishes an excellent example of Shel- 
ley’s virtuosity: “Though I should scandalize this company, / 
You will excuse me if I do not talk / In the high style which they 
think fashionable” (35-7). 

Goethe now reverts to a tetrameter line for twoof the Lord’s 
three lines (293f.) and uses this meter again in lines 315-7, 
whereas otherwise the prevailing line length for the remainder 
of the ‘Prologue’ is pentameter, with a generous sprinkling of 
four-foot,!4 and a few six-foot, lines. We can scarcely believe 
that Shelley remained unaware of these metric variations of 
<<Faust> and are thus forced to assume that he felt it would be 
for the best to continue with the pentameter blank-verse for the 
remainder of the translation of the ‘Prologue.’ This seems the 
more reasonable since we saw that in translating from pentame- 
ter to pentameter in Mephistopheles’ speech, Shelley twice found 
it necessary to use an extra line. The tetrametric line “Kommst 
du nur immer anzuklagen” (294) may at first glance seem padded 
in Shelley’s pentametric “Do you come here / Always to scold, 
and cavil, and complain” (53f.), but how revealing it is of Mephi- 
stopheles’ character, and how close the three infinitives come to 
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the original one, whereas the only other possibility would be a 
legalistic locution, as “to lodge a complaint” or “to play the 
plaintiff.” When Mephistopheles replies in two six-footers and 
one five-footer, Shelley here follows suit metrically, but, even 
so, finds it necessary to expand Goethe’s three lines to three 
and three-fifths, with no evidence of any padding whatsoever. 
Metrical necessity leads not only to expansion, but to such bold 
enjambement, as “Man/ Must err till he has ceased to struggle” 
(77f.) for “Es irrt der Mensch so lang er strebt” (317), which, 
although excellent translation, loses both the aphoristic quality 
and the melody of Goethe’s neatly rounded lines. There is little 
to censure in these remaining lines of the ‘Prologue’: gern is 
twice omitted (342, 350) but had previously been rendered ade- 
quately (319); “lebendig reich” (345) turned into “eternal” (105), 
no doubt because of metrical requirements. The rendition 
“therefore I / Have given him the Devil for a companion, / Who 
may provoke him to some sort of work, / And must create for- 
ever” (101ff.) for “Drum geb’ ich gern ihm den Gesellen zu, / 
Der reizt und wirkt und muss als Teufel schaffen” (342f.) is 
free, to say the least. More serious is the complete misunder- 
standing of “Du darfst auch da nur frei erscheinen” (336) - 
“Pray, come here when it suits you” (96), and the change in 
Mephistopheles’ boastful sureness of victory “Wenn ich zu mei- 
nem Zweck gelange, / Erlaubt ihr mir Triumph aus voller 
Brust” (332f.) into “And if I lose, then ’tis your turn to crow, - 
/ Enjoy your triumph then with a full breast” (92f.). 

When we recall the status of Shelley’s knowledge of German 
as late as 1815, we are truly amazed at the accomplishment 
here. In producing the first English translation of the ‘Pro- 
logue,’ although he had frankly hoped that Coleridge would un- 
dertake to translate <Faust,> Shelley had so few errors that 
we feel Coleridge might not have done better. It is, as Shelley 
admitted, not Goethe, for the melody is gone, except in the Arch- 
angels’ Chants, but the “volatile strength and delicacy of the 
ideas” have been almost everywhere preserved, and the trans- 
lation is good poetry in its own right — as witness the following 
speech of Mephistopheles (300ff.): 


In truth 
He serves you in a fashion quite his own; 
And the fool’s meat and drink are not of earth. 
His aspirations bear him on so far 
That he is half aware of his own folly, 
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For he demands from Heaven its fairest star, 
And from the earth the highest joy it bears, 
Yet all things far, and all things near, are vain 
To calm the deep emotions of his breast. 


III 


The ‘May Day Night’ is an extremely complicated composi- 
tion of 388 lines including three songs: 1. The alternating chant 
between Faust, Mephistopheles, and Ignis Fatuus containing 
forty-one iambic (and often trochaic) tetrameter lines with 
purely feminine rhymes and a typically Faustian deranged rhyme 
scheme ababc, cddee, effgghgi, jjhkklmmlnnoopqqp, rrrssr;15 
2, The Witches’ Chorus of thirty-eight lines of pure Knittelvers, 
all with masculine rhyming couplets but divided into six parts 
by the intervention of speeches; 3. The dance of Faust with the 
young woman andof Mephistopheles with the old one (lines 4128- 
4143), again pure Knittelvers with rhyming masculine couplets. 
Aside from Mephistopheles’ speech in lines 3938-3955 which 
uses frequent dactylic and anapestic measures with predominat- 
ing feminine rhyming couplets, the remaining 275 lines of the 
‘May Day Night’ are normally iambic,!6 with a great variation 
in line length (141 tetrameter, 101 pentameter, 28 hexameter, 
and 5 dimeter lines). The rhymes are equally varied, except 
for the regular alternation of masculine and feminine endings, 
with aabb, abab, abba predominating, although such interlacings 
as abaab or abbaa also occur. Such involvement of form, on the 
one hand, and such freedom of line length, on the other, offer 
tremendous problems for a prospective translator. 

Since Shelley paid attention to the regular tetrameter lines 
of the three songs mentioned above, let us first direct our at- 
tention to them. The alternating chant is reproduced entirely in 
tetrameters, but the rhymes areall masculine except one couplet 
(75f.), and no attempt is made to adhere rigidly to Goethe’s in- 
volved rhyme scheme, although it is obvious that the total effect 
is calculated to reproduce the spirit of the original. Shelley has 
been accused of padding his lines because of the fact that he is 
frequently translating from a tetrameter to a pentameter 7 for 
which reason it is of extreme interest that each strophe but the 
first is expanded, despite the fact that the line length is identical 
with Shelley and Goethe: the third strophe with eight lines has 
been increased to fourteen, and the fourth strophe with seventeen 
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lines has been expanded to twenty-two! Obviously, other than 
merely metrical considerations are operative here. Bayard 
Taylor and subsequent writers (e.g., Simmons and Hauhart) have 
noted the felicity of the last two lines of the third strophe, and a 
careful comparison makes it evident that Shelley has caught the 
spirit of this strophe entire in its original meter, although he 
has lost the feminine rhymes. The pictorial, or plastic, effect 
of Shelley’s version is here patently superior not only to Tay- 
lor’s but also to MacIntyre’s modern translation (Norfolk: New 
Directions, 1941). Taylor is forced toresort to padding to main- 
tain the feminine rhymes, while MacIntyre’s unrhymed verse 
fails utterly to retain the meter in the last line.!8 To call this 
an adaptation or imitation, as Kozul, Carré, and MacIntyre have 
done,!? seems wide of the mark. Those who have called parts of 
it a recreation of the spirit of Goethe’s original are surely far 
closer to the truth.29 The first strophe of the alternating chant 
is of exactly the same nature as the second, e.g., the first two 
lines “In die Traum- und Zaubersphiare / Sind wir, scheint es, 
eingegangen” (3871f.) is rendered as “The limits of the sphere 
of dream, / The bounds of true and false, are past” (40f.), where 
the exact meaning of the original is beautifully preserved. If 
one objects that Zauber is evaded, we must mention that 
Shelley shows his knowledge of it later (391). The third strophe, 
aside from missing Faust’s elegiac tones of “Stimmen jener 
Himmelstage” (3885) by translating it into the singular of the 
present, “the speaking tones / of this bright day” (55f.), does 
indulge in great expansion in an obvious endeavor to render the 
full intent of Goethe’s lines. Here Shelley does come close to 
adaptation or imitation when he amplifies “All we hope and all 
we love” (Faust, 3886) by adding gratuitously “Finds a voice in 
this blithe strain, / Which wakens hill and wood and rill, / And 
vibrates far o’er field and vale” (60ff.). Again, however, a com- 
parison with the classic Taylor and modern MacIntyre transla- 
tions would convince us immediately that Shelley’s version of 
the third strophe is at least as close to the meaning and spirit 
of Goethe as are these, it has vastly more of the Goethean lilt, 
and, in addition, is beautiful poetry — which cannot be said for 
either Taylor or MacIntyre in this instance. Other expansions 
within the third strophe are of the same nature as the one indi- 
cated. In the long fourth strophe, Shelleyomits Masern (3898), 
recreates the last line “Zum verwirrenden Geleite” (3905), and 
makes additions (70, 77), very apparently for the sake of meter 
and rhyme. One further example here shows great expansion 
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which we indicate by brackets: “Und die Mause / Tausendfarbig, 
schaarenweise, /Durch das Moos und durch die Heide” (3900 ff.) 
- “[Through the dazzling gloom] / The many-colored mice, [that 
thread / The dewy turf beneath our tread,] / In troops [each 
other’s motion cross,| / Through the heath and through the 
moss” (78ff.). Both ‘gloom’ and ‘cross’ it may be said in ex- 
planation, are needed for the rhyme, but the mood that Goethe 
here presents is faithfully mirrored in the translation, expanded 
though itis. The fifth and final strophe of the alternating chant 
has one line which is needed for the rhyme (89) and one which 
might better be omitted (87). Otherwise two definite cases of 
mistranslation are to be noted: 1. The force of ob is lost .in 
lines 3906f. and results in “Tell me, shall we go or stay?” (86) 
when the sense requires “Whether we are standing still or mov- 
ing;” 2. The relative pronoun is translated as the definite article 
in “die Gesichter / Schneiden” (3909f.) and the idiom “Gesichter 
schneiden” is completely misunderstood: “Fels und Baume, die 
Gesichter / Schneiden” - “Trees and masses intercept / The 
sight” (90f.). 

Shelley attempts to imitate the four-foot rhythms of the 
Knittelvers in the Witches’ Chorus,2! using masculine rhymes in 
all but two instances, but the couplets are not carried through 
at all consistently, interlacing being frequent, and some few 
lines fail to rhyme. Thus, in respect to rhyme, the translator, 
perhaps because of the difficulties involved, did not care to re- 
strict himself to the purity of form of the original, although it 
might possibly indicate a poetic preference for a form other 
than the couplet. The first chorus (3956-61) is expanded by one 
line for the sake of rhyme in addition to the couplet used to avoid 
the obscenity implied in Goethe’s “Es f—t die Hexe, es st—t der 
Bock” (3961) - “Twixt witches and incubi, what shall be done? / 
Tell it who dare! Tell it who dare!” Similar expansions con- 
tinue as part of Shelley’s method throughout this chorus: the 
second chorus, a quatrain, becomes six lines; the less than two 
lines of the Stimme, “Da guckt’ ich der Eule ins Nest hinein. / 
Die macht’ ein Paar Augen!...” (3969f.) become three full lines, 
“The owl was awake in the white moonshine; / I saw her at rest 
in her downy nest, / And she stared at me with her broad bright 
eyne” (1635). It would obviously serve no purpose to continue 
listing any, or all, such expansions since it is so apparent that 
they are part and parcel of Shelley’s manner of translating, at 
least when he is trying to reproduce the swing of the original 
and create, or recreate, meter, rhyme, and spirit as well. 
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Enough has already been shown to indicate that this is not mere 
padding for the sake of the meter, as has in the past been 
claimed, for the examples here are both tetrameter and Shelley 
need not have deviated from the iambic foot unless he wanted to, 
e.g., “The way is wide, the way is long” (Faust 3974). On the 
other hand, in these instances where rhyme is involved, there 
can be no doubt that Shelley strayed widely from a line-by-line 
version for the sake of rhyme — but it is equally clear that Shel- 
ley had no reverance for the “sanctity” of the verse-line anyway, 
whether his version was blank or rhymed. The whole chorus is 
replete with fine lines rendering the mood of the original, two of 
which Bayard Taylor felt he could not improve on and incorpo- 
rated into his own rendition (3992f.). However, there is much 
here to report on the negative side: geschunden (3972) is 
translated as ‘dropped poison’ (168), blank (3988) as ‘naked’ 
(182), Gipfel (4012) as ‘skirt’ (208), streichen (4013) as 
‘strike’ (208), and “die Mutter platzt” (3977) as “the mother is 
clapping her hands” (174) which is probably what leads to the 
gratuitous and incorrect addition of “in the cradle” and “at 
home” in the preceding line. (Incidentally both Gipfel and 
Zipfel were correctly translated as ‘pinnacle’ and ‘skirt’ in 
lines 3912f.!). Eight lines are so mangled, and even condensed!, 
that they must be exhibited as Shelley at his worst: “Wir schlei- 
chen wie die Schneck’ im Haus, / Die Weiber alle sind voraus. / 
Denn, geht es zu des Bésen Haus, /Das Weib hat tausend Schritt 
voraus” (3978 ff.) - “We glide in / Like snails when the women 
are all away; / And from a house once given over to sin/ Wom- 
an has a thousand steps to stray” (174ff.). The next strophe 
omits half the lines: “Wir nehmen das nicht so genau, / Mit 
tausend Schritten macht’s die Frau; / Doch, wie sie auch sich 
eilen kann, / Mit einem Sprunge macht’s der Mann” (3982 ff.) - 
“A thousand steps must a woman take, / Where a man but a 
single spring will make” (178f.). Here the failure to understand 
the usage of voraus in the first strophe ruins two of Shelley’s 
lines and obscures the third one. It would appear that the idiom 
“senau nehmen” caused the abbreviation of the second strophe, 
although it is correctly translated from line 3870. Except for 
the mistranslation of Gipfel and streichen, however, we 
could say here that Shelley “had a bad page,” for, indeed, all the 
other errors we have noted in the translation of the Witches’ 
Chorus fall within the compass of a single page. 

The dance song has a four-line strophe for each of the par- 
ticipants, Faust, the young giri, Mephistopheles, and the old 
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woman, although each of the last two strophes has two deficient 
lines, with the ellipses indicating obscenities. Shelley’s trans- 
lation of the first two strophes was first published in 1870, and 
the last two in 1911.42 Shelley has followed the tetrameter and 
masculine ending closely, although he uses interlacing rhymes 
in the first two strophes instead of Goethe’s couplets, and the 
last two fragmentary lines are omitted entirely. Otherwise, the 
entire song is beautifully done and no extra lines appear, al- 
though he allows himself a modicum of freedom in the final 
verse of the second and third strophes. The only criticism that 
could be leveled at the rendition of this entire song, however, is 
that “ghastly” (335) is not good for wiist (4136). 

In Mephistopheles’ speech, lines 3938-55, in imitation of 
Goethe’s measures, Shelley uses rhyme in well over half of his 
verses and introduces varied meters. There is no doubt that 
Shelley is at work: The first two lines of the original become 
five in the translation, with two of them purely gratuitous, and 
likely caused by his translation of Windsbraut (3936) in the 
preceding speech as “children of the wind” (118), leaving us to 
wonder whether he was indulging in personification or possibly 
had taken Braut to mean Brut.¢? Two further lines (“It is 
not the voice of the fountain, / Nor the wolf in his midnight 
prowl” [138f.]) are added, purely for the sake of rhyming with 
the two preceding lines which end with ‘mountain’ and ‘howl,’ 
but, even so, manage to retain the Goethean spirit. One short 
line (3945) is partially omitted in a passage that Shelley had 
completely rearranged without loss to the sense or tone of the 
original. In fact this whole speech is an amazing example of 
bringing <Faust> to life in English, as witness the last four 
lines, which indeed cannot be said to pulse with life in either 
Taylor or MacIntyre: “Hodrst du Stimmen in der Héhe? / In der 
Ferne, in der Nahe? / Ja, den ganzen Berg entlang / Strémt ein 
wiithender Zaubergesang” (3952ff.) - “Dost thou not hear? / 
Strange accents are ringing / Aloft, afar, anear; / The witches 
are singing! / The torrent of a raging wizard song / Streams 
the whole mountain along” (140 ff.).¢4 

The remainder of the ‘May Day Night,’ the form of which was 
discussed at the outset of this chapter, was turned into pentame- 
ter practically all unrhymed, by Shelley.2° This represents two 
hundred and fifty-three lines in <Faust> (3835-3870, 3912-3937, 
4016-4127, and 4144-4222), where rhyme will, in the main, be 
removed as a cause for deviations from the text of the original, 
although line length will still remain a factor for such inversions 
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as we find at the outset: “So lang,ich mich noch frisch auf mei- 
nen Beinen fiihle, / Geniigt mir dieser Knotenstock” (3838f.) - 
“This knotted staff is help enough for me, / whilst I feel fresh 
upon my legs...” (4f.). These, however, we shall not note un- 
less they havea definite bearing on the nature of the translation, 
nor such expansions for the sake of meter as “a pleasant way” 
(6) for den Weg (3840). 

The first portion of the ‘May Day Night’ that Shelley did into 
blank verse (3835-3870) has only one omission (Baum, 3854) 
and one mistranslation, namely ‘unwelcome’ (19) for unvoll- 
kommen (3859) which he apparently mistook for unwill- 
kommen. That the omission of line 3982, “Wir nehmen das 
nicht so genau,” was not due to a failure to understand this 
idiom, is evident from the correct translation of “So miisst ihr’s 
so genau nicht nehmen” (3870) as “You ought not to be too exact 
with him” (39). Otherwise the rendition is excellent, and lines 
3841-44 are especailly outstanding. 

The second portion (3912-3937) by way of contrast, must be 
labeled as one of Shelley’s unfortunate pages with the question- 
able items massed in Faust’s long speech. We cannot quibble 
over the omission of glimmert in the first line, nor is the 
mistake of direction of “wittert er hinein” - “shoots from” too 
serious. But the renditions that immediately follow lead to re- 
sults that must be questioned for they seem to rest on mistaking 
the meaning of the original: Schwaden (3920) - ‘clouds’ (101), 
Dunst und Flor (3921) - ‘dust of golden flowers’ (103), 
Faden (3922) - ‘colours’ (104), “eine ganze Strecke” (3924) - 
“one torrent of broad light” (106), “vereinzelt sie sich auf ein- 
mal” (3927) - “masses itself into intensest splendor” (109), and 
the last two lines, “Doch schau! in ihrer ganzen Hihe / Entzitin- 
det sich die Felsenwand” - “The pinnacles of that black wall of 
mountains / That hems us in, are kindled....” These certainly 
lead one investigating this translation in a line-by-line manner 
not only to point to inaccuracies but even to suspect that Shelley 
indulged in large guesses (Dunst and Flor), mistook Faden 
for Farben, etc. This is the type of more modern research 
which has led to emphasizing these errors and evaluating the 
translation almost entirely on the basis of Shelley’s deficiencies 
in German, in which the results belong under the heading of 
“Shelley’s knowledge of the German language” rather than “Shel- 
ley’s abilities as a translator.” For it must be obvious that a 
person with a very fine knowledge of German is not ipso facto a 
fine translator; and if this is accepted, it must also then be 
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admitted that it is possible for a person not so well equipped in 
German to be a better translator than another with a greater 
knowledge of German — assuming in both instances a fine com- 
mand of English and a translation to be done from German into 
English. This is indeed the case with this speech by Faust which 
we have been considering. Reading over Goethe’s lines with 
care and then, laying them aside, reading over Shelley’s version, 
the mood and general sense strike one as very closely related. 
It is only when one goes over the English as a translation exer- 
cise that the red pencil is called for. 

The third section (4016-4127) contains the speeches of the 
General, Minister, Parvenu, and Author, each of four lines 
rhymed abab with alternating masculine and feminine rhyme 
(4076-4091). These Shelley felt impelled to turn into rhyming 
pentameters, the first two abab, the last two in couplets, all with 
masculine rhymes. The first two can readily be dismissed as 
typical of Shelley, with the first line in each instance a rather 
loose treatment of the original. With the third quatrain Shelley 
begins to lose the sense that these characters are “has-beens,” 
and in the fourth completes this misinterpretation of the author 
and even lapses into poor lines with “’tis impertinence / To 
write what none will read, therefore will I / To please the young 
and thoughtless people try” (290ff.). Immediately thereafter we 
find an incorrect translation of zum letztenmal in “Da ich 
zum letztenmal den Hexenberg ersteige” (4093) - “Since I last 
came up to the wizard mountain” (294), and, in the speech of the 
Pedlar-witch, Laden (4100) is rather freely, if not dubiously, 
translated as ‘bundle’ (300) and, even worse, every nicht is 
omitted from the items she offers and the past tenses are all 
changed to the present tense, thus yielding exactly the opposite 
effect of the original.2© Mephistopheles’ following speech has 
two lines garbled, due to a poor treatment of the verbs, “Verleg’ 
Sie sich auf Neuigkeiten! / Nur Neuigkeiten ziehn uns an” (4112f.) 
- “They [i.e., these times] shape themselves into the innova- 
tions / They breed, and innovation drags us with it” (312f.), two 
of Faust’s lines are omitted entirely (4114f.) although they offer 
no great difficulty, and “strebt nach oben” (4116) is poorly done 
as “sweeps over us” (314), The remaining few lines of this por- 
tion are excellently rendered, a previous critic to the contrary,¢’ 
and Shelley comes toa fine finale before the dance-song with 
“There is no rest to-night for any one; / When one dance ends 
another is begun; / Come, let us to it; we shall have rare fun” 
(323 ff.) for “Das hat nun heute keine Ruh. / Es geht zum neuen 
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Tanz; nun, komm! wir greifen zu” (4126f. ). Some few items re- 
main to be mentioned from the sixty lines of this section (4016- 
4175), such as the omission of “dort schon hingerissen” (4022), 
“sogar” (4026), “Es kann nicht anders sein, / Ich tret’ heran” 
(4051f.), the lapsus plumae in writing “old gentlewomen” (271) 
for “Ihr alten Herrn” (4072), perhaps miswriting the plural ‘evil 
ones’ (237) for dem Bésen (4039), rendering kaum (4056) 
as ‘not’ (253) and tonen (4050) as ‘tune’ (248),28 and losing the 
force of zu Haus in the idiomatic expression “Doch ist der 
Pferdefuss hier ehrenvoll zu Haus” (4065) - “but here / At home, 
the cloven foot is honorable” (264f.) and “genug allein ist jeder 
ja zu Haus” (4075) - “But everyone is best content at home” 
(274).29 On the other hand, there are excellent passages, as 
4016-19 and 4030-34, in the latter of which Faust’s irony is 
beautifully brought out, and we find such especially fine cir- 
cumlocutions as, “Die Miih ist klein, der Spass ist gross” (4049) 
- “You shall buy / A pound of pleasure with a dream of trouble” 
(246f.). 
The final portion of ‘May Day Night’ (4144-4222) begins wit 

a fine rendition of the first four lines, but this is followed by 
some lines sofar removed from the original that it is impossible 
to tell what Shelley was about, e.g., “Der ist eben iiberall” (4149) 
- “he is far above us all in his conceit” (345f.) where tiberall 
might have been troublesome, and “Am meisten 4rgert ihn, so- 
bald wir vorwdrts gehn” (4153) - “There are few things that 
scandalize him not” (351), aside from the loose treatment of 
tenses in “you whirl” for “ihr...drehen wolltet” and “went” for 
“tut” (4154f.). Otherwise this passage and the next are rendered 
with extraordinary facility, except for the omission of Tegel, 
which he obviously could not know.0 Other omissions, largely 
unaccountable except for Prater (4211), are: immer (4169), 
fast (4193), “ich seh’ es ebenfalls” (4206), wahrlich (4213), 
“Gleich wieder fangt man an” (4214), and the last two lines of 
the scene (4221f.). Shelley translates nur (4185) as ‘now’ (386), 
as he had also done in lines 4048 and 4070; ennuyieren (4164), 
perhaps mistakenly related to ‘annoy’ rather than French en- 
nuyer,-lis rendered as ‘tease’ (365); lustig (4211), misread 
for luftig, is given as ‘airy’ (410); Messerriicken (4205), 
perhaps for the sake of meter, becomes the “sharp edge of a 
knife” (405); and Steiss (4174) unaccountably is turned into 
‘gravity’ (375). “Doch eine Reise nehm’ ich immer mit” (4169) 
- “Yet I will take a round with you” (370) is a reasonably cor- 
rect rendition for one unaware of Goethe’s reference to Nicolai’s 
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«<Reise;> “That was all right” (380), however, fails to catch the 
Spirit of “Das ist was Rechts” (4180). If we censure Shelley’s 
“No good can come of it” (390) for “Dabei wird’s niemand wohl” 
(4189), we must do the same with Taylor’s “All thence have evil 
drawn” and MaclIntyre’s “It’s no good.” The rendition of “Den 
Geistesdespotismus leid ich nicht; / Mein Geist kann ihn nicht 
exerciren” (4166f.) by “I should not regret this despotism / Of 
spirits, but that mine can wield it not” (367f.) seems at first 
glance an instance of utter confusion, but on closer analysis 
proves faithful to the sense of the original except for the loose 
translation of leiden. This technique of rearranging and re- 
casting is typical with Shelley in his endeavor to recapture in 
poetic English the spirit of the original, and he is actually at his 
best in his treatment of these lines, as “Vom starren Blick er- 
starrt des Menschen Blut, / Und er wird fast in Stein verkehrt, 
/ Von der Meduse hast du ja gehért” (4192 ff.), which he recasts 
into “...with its numbing look, / It freezes up the blood of man; 
and they / Who meet its ghastly stare are turned to stone, / Like 
those who saw Medusa....” 


IV 


The bare chronological outline of interest in <<Faust> and 
the German language, especially as it is found in Shelley’s own 
records, is exceedingly simple. Goethe’s «Faust, ein Fragment> 
(1790) apparently passed unnoticed in England, and «Faust, der 
Tragédie erster Teil>> (1808) did not receive a review until two 
years later —and that was a damning one by W. Taylor of Nor- 
wich — followed in 1813 by an equally negative one in the «<Edin- 
burgh Review,> and it was not until 1817 that adefense appeared 
in the «Blackwood Magazine.» 

In the meantime, Medwin believes, Shelley, who left Eton in 
1810, had worked hard on German during his last year there and 
soon made great advances. Hogg, on the contrary, claims that 
Shelley knew no German prior to 1815.33 There is a mere men- 
tion of «Wert[h]er>> in1811,74 which is no evidence that Shelley 
was reading German works in the original, and in 1813 he re- 
quests his bookseller Hookam to send him some Kant ina Latin, 
French, or English translation.7> The year 1813 marks the Eng- 
lish edition of Mme. de Staél’s «De 1l’Allemagne> which, it is 
generally believed, stirred Shelley out of a period of disinterest 
in German literature in general and Goethe in particular 36 
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However, the first mention of de Staé] in Shelley’s correspond- 
ence does not come until 1816,37 and that concerns Byron rather 
than German literature. Wieland he was also obviously reading 
in translation as late as 1818,38 andit may safely be said that as 
late as this he was not reading much, if any, German in the orig- 
inal. Shelley’s pedagogical instincts, which he practiced in the 
foreign-language field successively on Harriet, Mary, and Clare, 
were in 1813 exercised on Harriet in Latin. His methodology is 
important for us: “I do not teach her grammatically, but by the 
less laborious method of teaching her the Englishof Latinwords, 
intending afterwards to give her a general idea of grammar.”3? 
In following this method with himself and others, Shelley at this 
time and later had no hesitation in turning from the very outset 
to the most difficult works of the most famed authors. We are 
thus not astonished to find Shelley himself turning to «Faust» 
with a very limited vocabulary and practically no grammatical 
knowledge at his command. Shelley’s own statements in 1813 in 
regard to Latin and in1819in regard to Spanish, when he charged 
directly into Calderon, should serve to silence those who argue 
that Shelley must have begun his study of German in 1810 since 
it is unthinkable that he would start his German with prose 
translations from such a difficult work as <Faust.> 

At this date we have no way of knowing how much of <«<Faust> 
was turned into English prose by Shelley as a language-learning 
exercise. We likewise have nothing but Rossetti’s statement in 
the 1870 edition of Shelley’s <<Poetical Works> that these frag- 
ments which have been preserved date from 1815. With no other 
evidence pro or con, investigators have been forced to accept 
this year for their composition, and we have no other recourse. 
As we have hitherto noted, it is impossible to grace these ex- 
ercises with the term “translations.” He undoubtedly advanced 
somewhat in his knowledge of German as a result of them, but 
German literature in the original at this time was locked ina 
vault to which Shelley did not have the linguistic key. 

In Italy in late July, 1819, Shelley, as far as we can deter- 
mine from his correspondence, first turned his attention to 
Spanish and read Calderon with Mrs. Gisborne an hour and a 
half each day until in late September of the same year he claimed 
he could read this author with pleasure and by the middle of 
November is reading him alone.*9 From this period on, Shelley’s 
interest in foreign languages, both classical and modern, seems 
to have been intense and continuous. This may have been largely 
due to the Gisbornes. We have noted that Mrs. Gisborne was his 
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Spanish tutor, and he also expresses his admirationof Gisborne’s 
knowledge of “I cannot tell how many languages.”4! Thus on No- 
vember 3, 1819, we find him expressing his intention to have a 
master read German with him during the winter ,42 and a year 
later he hoped to study Arabic.43 Despite his love of reading 
foreign languages, especially Greek and Spanish (or should we 
Say Calderon?) and later German (Goethe), his attitude toward 
translation was rather ambivalent. While as earlyas August 22, 
1819, Shelleyis thinking of translating Calderon, aswell as some 
Greek plays, “if I find that I cannot do anything better,” in the 
next month he is against Leigh Hunt wasting his creative powers 
in translating Tasso, and, despite the temptation translation has 
for him and his own example in rendering Euripides’ «Cyclops> 
and Plato’s <Symposium> into English, Shelley flatly declares: 
“With respect to translation, even I will not be seduced by it.”45 
Still the next July finds him translating Homer’s ‘Hymn to Mer- 
cury’ into Ottava rima which, as he notes, precludes the possi- 
bility of a literal translation.4© His readings at this date, we 
may note, are almost exclusively Spanish and Greek, the latter 
of which Mary was learning.*’ A year later Leigh Hunt’s <Amyn- 
tas> drew from him the grudging admission: “It almost recon- 
ciles me to translations.”48 With such an attitude, i.e., that a 
creative poet should bend his efforts to creation and not mere 
reproduction, it is a wonder that we have the translations from 
Greek, Spanish, and German from Shelley’s hand at all. How- 
ever, his interest in exactly these three languages was so in- 
tense, because of the authors he found in them, that despite his 
better judgment he could not refrain from recasting them into 
English. And, actually, recast them he did, for it was always 
the spirit of the original that he was intent on reproducing — 
and he never hesitated to change both vocabulary and meter if 
he thought such a change would yield in the Englisha spirit more 
akin to the original. : 
After Shelley’s remark in November, 1819, that he hoped to 
have a master read German with him during the winter, no more 
is heard of German until January, 1821, by which time Clare 
Clairmont was busy with the language,49 and in the same month 
his interest was further stimulated by the <Literary Miscel- 
lany>> brought out by his publisher Ollier and containing an es- 
say on German drama.°9 From this time on references to Ger- 
man are increasingly numerous. He continually encourages 
Clare in her “Germanizing,” although in February he notes he 
has “had no opportunity of forming an idea of them [i.e., the 
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Germans ],” while promising to try to locatea German dictionary 
for her,°! and, later in the spring, in urging a lady to study the 
ancient and modern languages, mentions “Goéthe [sic], Schiller, 
Wieland.”°¢ In June his close companions, the Gisbornes, were 
about to return to England and left some German books, among 
them a German dictionary which he “pounced upon” for Mary, 
adding as postscript the German proverb: “Untreue triflt [sic ] 
seinen eigenen Herrn.”°> A week later he closes a letter to John 
Gisborne with the word “Faust,” and the next month, asking if 
any traces of <Faust> are observable in «<Adonais,> remarks: 
“J will only remind you of <<Faust> my impatience for the con- 
clusion of which is exceeded only by my desire to welcome 
you.”°4 The first of August, Shelley was in Florence to see the 
Gisbornes off for England, and after their arrival a letter to 
Hogg tells us that Shelley had read «<Faust> with Mr. Gisborne, 
and he adds: “I advise you to read it—it has passages of sur- 
passing excellence, though there are some scenes which the fas- 
tidiousness of our taste would wish erased.”>> Thus, although 
Mme. de Stdel’s work may well have provided the initial impulse 
which led Shelley to try to decipher «<Faust>> by means of his 
prose translations, it is very obviously John Gisborne, whose 
knowledge of languages he admired and who had German books 
and a German dictionary with him in Italy, who is responsible 
for a reawakening of Shelley’s interest in <Faust,> just as 
Maria Gisborne had aided immeasurably in his study of Calderon 
— despite Shelley’s increasing aversion to them toward the last 
of their stay. References to «Faust» continue throughout 1821: 
In September he orders a German «<Faust,>>5 likely for Clare; 
In October he writes to Byron “we are damned to the knowledge 
of good and evil,”5’? which is so reminiscent of the «<Faust> 
‘Prologue;’ in writing Gisborne about the progress of «Hellas,» 
he even essays a quotation from «Faust:> “I find that (I dare 
say I shall quote it wrong) ‘Den herrlichsten, den sich der Geist 
empringt / Drangt immer fremd und fremder stoff sich aia 
and says he has also just read Schiller’s <Jungfrau von Orle- 
ans;>>°8 and in December in a letter to Byron he refers to “my 
fellow serpent,” as Byron noted, obviously “Meine Muhme, die 
beriihmte Schlange” of line 335 of the ‘Prologue.’>? 

It is rather difficult to reconcile such signs of enthusiasm 
with Shelley’s statement of the preceding day to Clare Clairmont: 
“I have read none [i.e., no German] since we met, nor probably 
until we meet again — should that ever be — shall I read it.”60 At 
any rate, a new and decisive impulse was to stir him once and 
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for all out of any such lethargy in respect to «Faust:>> By Jan- 
uary 12, 1822, he had seen Retzsch’s etchings of «Faust» to- 
gether with the so-called “Boosey” <Analysis,~ as well as 
Amster’s analysis of «Faust with interspersed verse transla- 
tions in Blackwood’s «Edinburgh Magazine.>®! He is entranced 
withthe etchings, but considers the translations abominable and 
writes Gisborne: “Ask Coleridge if their stupid misintelligence 
of the deep wisdom and harmony of the author does not spur him 
to action.” Trelawny recalls that he came to Pisa “early in 
1821” and found Shelley over «Faust,» dictionary in hand, his 
eyes glistening “with an energy as fierce as that of the most 
sordid gold-digger.” Now we know that Trelawny arrived in 
Pisa exactly on January 12,1822, although possibly for a second 
visit, but in any event it seems most likely, and, in view of the 
enthusiasm Shelley shows exactly on this date, I incline abso- 
lutely to the opinion, that he was now engaged in his most seri- 
ous work and that the major, if not the entire, effort on the 
verse translations of «Faust» dates from this period —es- 
pecially since Shelley later tells Gisborne specifically he has 
translated only those scenes omitted from the Boosey «Analy- 
sis.>-62 Thus Shelley seems to have accomplished his object, 
the verse translation of the ‘Prologue’ and ‘May Day Night’ from 
«Faust,> from January to April, 1822, and, while continuing 
with his Spanish reading to the last, kept Goethe continually in 
his mind during these last months of his life.63 This is further 
substantiated by his statement of March 2 that he has written 
nothing creative for the past two months.°4 On January 26 he 
sent Edward Williams a poem, “The serpent is shut out from 
Paradise,” vaguely reminiscent of «<Faust,>©5 on April 10 he 
writes to Gisborne in extenso on <<Faust»> and the difficulty of 
rendering it in English,© and Allegra’s death moves him toa 
quotation from «Faust: “Nature here is as vivid and joyful as 
we are dismal, and we have built,as Faust says, ‘our little world 
in the great world of all’ as a contrast rather than a copy of that 
divine example.”®7 Finally, in June, enjoying sailing in the ill- 
fated Ariel, he writes his erstwhile mentor in German and 
<Faust:> “...if the past and the future could be obliterated, 
the present would content me so well that I could say with Faust 
to the passing moment, ‘Remain, thou, thou art so beautiful’”68 
—on July 8 his wishwas tragically fulfilled. The last six months 
of his life, however, were for Shelley the apex of his German 
studies and brought forth, in the first quarter of 1822, verse 
translations of the two selections we have hitherto investigated. 
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From the analysis of the translations presented above in 
Sections II and III it seems evident that the ‘May Day Night’ was 
done first, for it shows Shelley’s knowledge of German ina lower 
stage of development than is the case with the ‘Prologue.’ Ex- 
cept for a couple of connected passages of fair length where 
Shelley’s lapses of memory, the lack of knowledge of idioms, 
and the inadequacies of his dictionary, and carelessness (such 
as the omission of the negative) would tend toraise great doubts 
as to Shelley’s knowledge of German, i.e., his ability toread and 
understand it — except for these few passages, we must main- 
tain that Shelley was possessed of a knowledge of German quite 
adequate for unlocking the mysteries of the ‘May Day Night.’ As 
to the translation itself, especially the lyrical and other rhymed 
passages have caught the spirit of Goethe’s original admirably, 
while the remainder, except for the portions noted, on compari- 
son with other extant translations will prove to be among the 
best we have, if not the best. 

The ‘Prologue,’ which seems without doubt to have been done 
later, shows a vastly improved knowledge of German — in prac- 
tically all instances entirely adequate. One sentence (273) is 
apparently the result of an unfortunate misreading of the origi- 
nal which has led some previous critics to rate the ‘May Day 
Night’ above the ‘Prologue.’ This is not tenable for, as we have 
shown, the whole of the ‘Prologue’ will match the best of the 
‘May Day Night.’ Shelley has here produced a version which, 
with no previous translation to lean on, has been unmatched to 
this day as recreation in English of the Goethean spirit. How 
poetical Shelley himself felt his own version to be is clearly in- 
dicated by his taking over parts of his own translation and in- 
corporating them into poems of his own.®9 Particularly in the 
‘May Day Night’ there are passages which miss the sense of the 
original, but even in such cases the Goethean spirit is rarely, 
if ever, lost. 
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4. The ‘Walpurgisnacht’ in the Liberal in 1822, and the ‘Prolog im Him- 
mel’ in Shelley’s «Posthumous Works> (London, 1824). 

5. This was brought to my attention by Professor Harvey W. Hewett-Thayer 
of Princeton University. The sentiments expressed are very Similar to 
those of Blackie who had gone on to say: “Byron and Shelley...were equally 
English Fausts of the nineteenth century. And the admiration which both of 
them are known to have had for the great work of the German bard, would 
be sufficient proof of the identity, did not every page of their works bear 
witness to the same truth.” Quoted by Blunden, op. cit., pp. 322ff. Cf. also 
Henry Crabb Robinson’s reference to the “Splendid fragments from « Faust> 
by Shelley,” in his letter to Goethe, January 31, 1829. 

6. Cf. Vail, op. cit., note 26. <A Critique of the Liberal> (London, 1824), 
however, mentioned numerous blunders and a limited knowledge of German 
despite the poetical beauty of Shelley’s translations. 

7. These are reprinted in «<The Complete Works of Percy Bysshe Shel- 
ley,> edited by Roger Ingpen and Walter E. Peck (London: Ernest Benn; 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), VII (1930), p. 277ff. Cf. also the edi- 
torial note on page 364. 

8. The figures in parenthesis refer to lines in Faust. 

9. Underscoring is used in the English locutions to emphasize the word or 
element mistranslated. 

10. Cf. Blunden, op.-cit., p. 322. 

11. Lines of Shelley’s translation will be numbered as they appear in the 
Ingpen-Peck edition of the «Works,» IV (1928), 322 ff. 

12. “The sea foams in broad waves / From its deep bottom, up to the rocks” 
misconstrues the genitive of der Felsen and does not connect the sepa- 
rable prefix auf with its verb. This rendition is thus due to Shelley’s fail- 
ure to master prepositions (an) and their usage as verbal prefixes (auf),as 
well as to his carelessness with cases in this instance. 

13. Ingpen-Peck ed. of the <Works,> IV, 323. 

14. Of the 61 lines remaining in the ‘Prologue,’ 20 are tetrameter, which 
led Zeiger to accuse Shelley (too often incorrectly!) of padding to fill out his 
linesaGin Vaily Ops cits, p. 90. 

15. Shelley’s rhyme scheme for this alternating chant is: ababb, cdcddd, 
efgfehfiijkllj, mghhnoonppqarrssttuggu, hgvhrnn. 

16. Although not infrequentiy lines begin with an accented syllable, i.e., 
“ohne Auftakt.” 

17. By Zeiger; cf. Vail, op. cit., p. 95. 

18. Goethe: “Seh’ die Biume hinter Bdumen, / Wie sie schnell voriiber riik- 
ken, / Und die Klippen, die sich biicken, / Und die langen Felsennasen, / 
Wie sie schnarchen, wie sie blasen!” Taylor: “See them swiftly changing 
places, / Trees on trees beside us trooping, / And the crags above us stoop- 
ing, / And the rocky snouts, outgrowing, - / Hear them snoring, hear them 
blowing!” MacIntyre: “Trees behind and trees through spaces / stand so 
thickly, pass so quickly. / And the cliffs bow down before us, / and the long 
rock-snouts are snoring. / How they puff and blow!” Shelley: “But see, how 
swift advance and shift / Trees behind trees, row by row, - / How, clift by 
clift, rocks bend and lift / Their frowning foreheads as we go. / The giant- 
snouted crags, ho! ho! / How they snort, and how they blow!” 

19. See Vail, op. cit., and MacIntyre, p. 435. 

20. Simmons and Hauhart. Cf. Vail, op. cit., pp. 93ff., 97 
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21. Whereas Goethe’s normative line is pure iambic tetrameter, a far 
greater number of unaccented syllables are found in the translation so that 
anapests appear freely in one, two, or all of the last three feet of each line. 
Both Taylor and MacIntyre find the same difficulty here: Goethe has only 
four anapests in the entire chorus, while Shelley, Taylor, and MacIntyre ex- 
ceed this number in translating the first six lines. 

22, See Ingpen-Peck, <<Works,> IV, 431. 

23. It seems likely the former, since line 3941 (Hére wie’s durch die Walder 
kracht), which is merely a repetition of the sense of line 3936 (Wie ras’t die 
Windsbraut durchdie Luft), is rendered as “how the tempest crashes through 
the forest” (126), which is, of course, the literal meaning of Windsbraut. 
24. For comparison, MacIntyre reads: “You hear those voices in the sky? / 
Near and far, down the mountain ridges / flows a furious incantation!”; and 
Taylor: “Hear’st thou voices higher ringing? / Far away, or nearer sing- 
ing? / Yes, the mountain’s side along, / Sweeps an infuriate glamouring 
song!” 

25. The speeches interspersed within the Witches’ Chorus have already 
been discussed along with the chorus. A few instances of rhyme remain and 
will be discussed in their context. 

26. I accept “will make rich” (302) for gereicht (4103) and “no sword 
which cuts the bond it cannot loose” (308) for “kein Schwert, das nicht den 
Bund gebrochen” (4108) as conveying the sense of the original adequately, 
although in the former instance the suspicion will remain that Shelley had 
reich in mind in transliterating gereichen. 
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others,” Ingpen-Peck, op. cit., IV, 431. 
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(«<Works,>> VIII, 117) in a letter in 1811, as does Mary in 1817 (<Works,> 
IX, 239). , 
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43. With Medwin. Letter to Clare Clairmont, October 29, 1820. As late as 
January, 1822, he was trying to get Peacock of the East India Company to 
secure him employment at the court of an Indian prince («<Works,> X, 343) 
44. Letter to Peacock. («Works,> X, 74.). 

45, Letter to Leigh Hunt, November, 1819. (<«<Works,> X, 129f.). 

46. Letter of Peacock, July 12, 1820. («Works,> X, 187.). 

47. Idem, and letter to Peacock, November [15], 1820 («Works,> X, 223). 
48. Letter to Leigh Hunt, August 26, 1821. (<Works,> X, 319.). 

49. Letter to Clare, [January 16], 1821. («Works,»> X, 230.). 

50. Letter to the Olliers, January 20, 1821. («Works,»> X, 232f.) Cf. Vail, 
op. cit., p. 102, n 74. 

51. To Clare, [February 18, 1821]. («<Works,> X, 239f.). 

52. To Clare (?), Spring, 1821. («Works,> X, 268.). 

53. To the Gisbornes, [June 5, 1821]. («Works,> X, 271; to Clare, June 8, 
1821, <Works,»> X, 272.). 

54. Letters of [June 16] and [July 13], 1821, to Gisborne. («Works,> X, 
278, 283.). 

55. Letter of October 22, 1821, to Hogg. (<Works,> VII, 312.). 
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GOUTUME: POLTIREORIOU E- 
LA GOULADE 


(La femme accouche et l’homme se couche) 
Gustave Cohen 


LA SORBONNE 


Beaucoup de mes lecteurs auront vu, en mai dernier, 1948, 
au Théatre Sarah Bernhardt, «<Aucassin et Nicolette, cette 
chantefable du début de 13éme siécle, jouée et montée par mes 
Théophiliens de Sorbonne, et qui leur avait valu, l’année précé- 
dente, le Grand Prix de Jeunes Compagnies. On Se sera grande- 
ment ébaudi 4 cette scéne comique du Roi du royaume chiméri- 
que de Torelore, étendu sur son lit de parade, aprés que sa 
femme a accouché d’un fils. Mais, seuls les anthropologistes, 
ethnographes et folkloristes, forcément peu nombreux, auront 
reconnu et repéré la un témoignage des plus précieux, par sa 
date et sa localisation, de la curieuse coutume de la couvade 
universellement répandue de par le monde et pas seulement 
chez les primitifs. 

Il y a donc lieu de reproduire in extenso le texte en adapta- 
tion moderne, d’autant plus que le traducteur Gustave Michaut, 
considérant l’épisode comme inauthentique, a préféré le sup- 
primer.! 

Aucassin et Nicolette ont fui leurs persécuteurs de Beau- 
caire, parents ou parrains qui empéchent leur union et mettent 
obstacle 4 leurs amours. 


Passent les vals et les monts 

Et les villes et les bourgs, 

A la mer vinrent un jour 

Et descendent au sablon 
Prés le rivage. 


XXVIII-A présent les jongleurs disent content et par- 
lent. 

Aucassin était descendu, lui avec son amie, comme 
vous l’avez oui et entendu. Il tenait son cheval par les 
rénes et son amie par la main et ils commencent 4 
marcher le long de la rive... [lacune | 
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Nl les appela [les mariniers] et ils vinrent 4 lui, et 
il fit tant qu’ils le mirent en leur nef; quand ils furent 
en haute mer, une tempéte se leva, grande et effrayante, 
qui les mena de terre en terre, jusqu’a ce qu’ils arri- 
vassent en une terre étrangére, et entrérent dans le 
port du chateau de Torelore. Puis ils demandérent 
quelle terre c’était et on leur dit que c’était le terre du 
Roi de Torelore. Il demanda quel homme c’était, s’il 
menait guerre et on lui dit: “Oui, grande.” 

Il prend congé des marchands et eux le recomman- 
dérent 4 Dieu. Il monte sur son cheval, ceint son épée, 
devant lui son amie et alla tant qu’il vint au chateau; il 
demanda ou était leroiet onlui dit qu’il gisait d’en- 
fant.“ “Et ot est donc sa femme?” 

On lui dit qu’elle était 4 l’armée et y avait mené 
tous ceux du pays. Aucassin l’ouit et s’étonna grande- 
ment. Il vint au palais et descendit ainsi que son amie. 
Elle tint son cheval et il monta au palais, ceint l’épée 
et marcha tant qu’il arriva dans la chambre ou le roi 
était couché, 


XXIX-Maintenant on chante. 
Dans la chambre entre Aucassin 
Le courtois et le gentil homme. 
Il est venu jusqu’au lit, 
La méme ou le roi git. 
Il s’arréta devant lui 
Et parla. Oyez ce qu’il dit: 
“Da! fou que fais-tu la?” 
Le Roi dit: “Je gis d’un fils.? 
Quand mon mois sera accompli 
Et que je serai bien guéri, 
J’irai donc la messe ouir, 
Comme mon ancétre fit, 
Et ma grande guerre finir 
Encontre mes ennemis; 

Ne la lairai (laisserai) mie.” 


XXX-Les jongleurs disent et content et parlent: 

Quand Aucassin ouit le roi ainsi parler, il prit tous 
les draps qui sur lui étaient, et les jeta parmi lacham- 
bre. Il vit derriére lui un baton, le prit, le brandit, 
frappe et le bat au point qu’il aurait dd le tuer. 

“Ah! cher seigneur, fait le Roi, que me voulez-vous? 
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Avez-vous perdu le sens a me battre ainsi dans ma 


maison?” 
“Par le coeur Dieu, dit Aucassin, mauvais fils de 
p...,je vous tuerai, sivous ne me promettez que jamais 


plus homme envotre terre ne sera en gésine d’enfant.” 

Il la lui promet et quand il le lui eut promis: 

“Sire, fait Aucassin, maintenant menez-moi 1a ou 
votre femme est en ]’armée.” 

“Seigneur, volontiers, fait le Roi.” 

Il monte sur un cheval. Aucassin monte sur le sien 
et Nicolette reste dans les chambres de la Reine. Le 
Roi et Aucassin chevauchérent tant qu’ils vinrent la ou 
la Reine était et trouvérent une bataille de pommes 
blettes, d’oeufs et de fromages frais. 

Aucassin commenga aregarder et s’en étonna beau- 
coup. 

XXXII-Maintenant (les jongleurs) disent, content et 
parlent: 

Quand Aucassin vit ce prodige, il vint au Roi et l’ap- 
pelle: “Sire, fait Aucassin, sont-ce-la nos ennemis?” 

“Oui, seigneur, dit le Roi.” 

“Et vous voudriez que je vous en venge ?” 

“Oui, fait-il, volontiers.” 

Aucassin met la main 4 l’épée, s’élance au milieu 
d’eux, commence 4a frapper a droite et 4 gauche et en 
tue beaucoup. Quand le Roi vit qu’il les tuait, il le 
prend par le frein et dit: 

“Ah! cher seigneur, ne les tuez pas comme g¢a!” 

“Comment, fait Aucassin, vous ne voulez donc pas 
que je vous venge?” 

“Seigneur, dit le Roi, vous en avez trop fait. Ca 
n’est pas coutume que nous nous entretuions les uns 
les autres.” 


Le récent et savant éditeur Mario Roques, précéde par Le- 
grand d’Aussy (1829) a bien reconnu une coutume attestée dans 
le Béarn et en Asie par Marco Polo (13éme siécle) et un peu 
partout. > 

Ce qui se dégage de ce récit du point de vue purement folk- 
lorique, c’est que l’auteur qui, par sa langue appartient au do- 
maine picard et plus spécialement au Hainaut, a eu connaissance 
d’une tradition encore vivante de son temps que les ethnographes, 
méme anglo-saxons, appellent la ‘couvade’ et a laquelle l’un 
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d’eux a consacré tout un livre,o somme mais incomplet de ce 
que les historiens, géographes et voyageurs ont rassemblé sur 
la question. 

Notre conteur dit que, le femme ayant accouché, l’homme se 
couche. Il git en mal d’enfant, tandis qu’elle fait la guerre A sa 
place (variante plaisante, attestée ailleurs). Le terme est d’un 
mois jusqu’aux relevailles (ce qui est beaucoup), marquées par 
une messe, assez Singuliére sur ce terrain paien. 

Maintenant, ou l’auteur d’«<Aucassin> a-t-il puisé ses ren- 
seignements sur la ‘couvade’ (il ignore ce mot di 4 l’ethnographe 
anglais Taylor qui l’a employé en 1865)? Il est certain qu’il 
cultive l’exotism méridional et méditerranéen (son héros a un 
nom arabe: Al Kassim, et son héroine est fille du Roide Car- 
thage). On songerait donc au pays Basque,’ au Béarn, aux Ba- 
léares ou a la: Sardaigne, dans lesquels la singuliére coutume 
est attestée. Aurait-il connu, au moins en traduction latine, les 
témoignages anciens de Plutarque, Hérodote, Diodore de Sicile, 
dont voici des traductions plus exactes que celles de Dawson et 
dues a R. Charmet: 


Thésée revint et profondément affligé [de cette 
mort], laissa aux habitants du pays une somme d’ar- 
gent qu’il destina aux frais d’un sacrifice en l’honneur 
d’Ariane. I] lui fit faire aussi deux petites statues, 
lune d’argent et l’autre de bronze. Dans le sacrifice, 
qui a lieu le deuxiéme jour du mois de Goripiaeus 
[Septembre] un jeune homme, couché sur un lit, imite 
les cris et les mouvements d’une femme en travail. 
(Plutarque: «Vie de Thésée,~ ch. XII) 


Ceux des Scythes qui pillérent le temple d’Ascalon 
[d’Aphrodite Ouranéa] et leurs descendants 4 perpé- 
tuité furent frappés d’une maladie de femmes. Aussi 
bien les Scythes expliquent-ils ainsi leur maladie et 
les gens qui voyagent en Scythie constatent cet état. 
Les Scythes les appellent ‘Anandrées.® 
(Hérodote: I, 105) 


Le plus étonnant est les coutumes qu’ils [les Cor- 
ses] observent 4 la naissance d’enfants. Lorsqu’une 
femme enfante, elle ne prend aucun soin pour son ac- 
couchement et son mari, se mettant au lit comme s’il 
était malade, recoit les soins de lV’accouchement, pen- 
dant un nombre de jours prescrit, tout comme si son 
corps était en travail. 
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(Diodore de Sicile, <Bibliothéque historique,> L. IV, 
ch. 14) 


Ces coutumes sont communes aux peuples Celtes, 
aux peuples de Thrace et de Scythie, comme aussi la 
conduite virile commune aux hommes et aux femmes: 
celles-ci labourent et quand elles enfantent, elles soi- 
gnent leurs maris et les mettent au lit a leur place. 
(Strabon: «Géographie,> L. II, ch. 4, par. 17) 


Il se pourrait qu’il faille regarder non vers le Sud, mais 
vers le Nord, surtout si l’on considére les rapports politiques 
et culturels si étroits entre la Hollande et le Hainaut. Je verse, 
en effet, au débat un témoignage inédit, la coutume de Staphorst 
prés de Reppel en Drenthe (province septentrionale des Pays- 
Bas) sur laquelle j’ai des renseignements pris sur le vif, peu 
avant la deuxiéme guerre mondiale. Ma femme y a vu elle- 
méme pratiquer les curieux usages dont il s’agit. 

Chaque maison posséde une chambre d’angle que |’on pour- 
rait qualifier de prénuptiale, réservée a l’ainée des filles et 
dont, quand elle est nubile, la fenétre reste ouverte la nuit aux 
jeunes gens en quéte d’aventure plus ou moins matrimoniales, 
Si elle devient enceinte et est en état de dénoncer l’auteur res- 
ponsable, celui-ci est contraint de l’épouser. Se dérobe-t-il? 
Il est reconduit 4 coups de fourche 4 la limite du village ou, 
parfois, on le trouve mort accidentellement (?) dans un des 
fossés, nombreux et profonds qui divisent les champs. 

Quand le mariage a eu lieu et aprés l’accouchement, le mari 
se couche, et mon témoin l’a vu assis dans son lit, coiffé d’un 
chapeau haut de forme, en habits de féte, couvert de ses bijoux 
et boutons d’argent, tandis que la femme, péniblement, se tenait 
debout devant son fourneau, a préparer des crépes pour les in- 
vités qui venaient la féliciter, elle et son mari couché. Loin de 
se voir imposer, comme dans telle tribu sud-américainc, in- 
dienne ou indonésienne, des restrictions ou interdictions ali- 
mentaires, il se nourrit bien et avale de nombreux ‘boreltjes,’ 
d’eau de vie avec raisin de Corinthe. 

Voila pour l’antiquité classique, le moyen-Age, le pays basque 
et la Hollande d’aujourd’hui, mais innombrables sont les témoi- 
gnages recueillis a travers le monde — moins en Afrique par 
suite, je crois, de l’insuffisance des enquétes qu’en Amérique 
du Sud et en Asie — de 1’Inde 4 la Chine, en passant par l’Indo- 
nésie, Ce qui est caractéristique, ce sont les interdictions ali- 
mentaires (venaison, par exemple) auxquelles je viens de faire 
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allusion, frappant le pére parce qu’elles pourraient affecter la 
santé de Venfant. 

Mais l’interprétation du fait, dont les ethnologues d’aujour- 
d’hui tendent 4 minimiser l’importance, reste trés difficile. 

D’abord, il s’agit d’un fait répandu sur une telle surface 
terrestre, a travers des continents si éloignés les uns des 
autres, et sans rapports apparents entre eux, qu’il me semble 
difficile d’y voir une influence dont il serait d’ailleurs malaisé 
de découvrir le point de départ. Dawson rattache la ‘couvade’ a 
une civilisation héliolitique connaissant aussi la momification 
et les tatouages, les oreilles percées et la déformation du crane, 
mais ceci ne me parait ni décisif, ni nécessaire. 

J’insisterai plutét sur l’ancienneté dela coutume. Nous nous 
trouvons en présence d’un fait humain (dont le comique de la 
chantefable d’<<Aucassin et Nicolette> ne laisse pas apercevoir 
le sérieux et l’importance), ‘uralt? comme disent les Allemands, 
d’une ancienneté qui peut remonter 4 50,000 ou 100,000 ans, 
surtout si on veut bien trouver une communauté @’origine et 
ceci est déja trés impressionant car ni les peintures rupestres, 
ni méme les pierres éclatées ou les ‘kjdkembéddigers’ (débris 
culinaires) ne permettent de remonter aussi haut. 

Quant 4 l’explication du fait, il faut laisser tomber la fan- 
taisie de Max Muller qui voit dans la ‘couvade’ le moyen pour 
le mari d’échapper aux reproches de sa belle-mére et de ses 
belles-soeurs et des comméres, au sujet des souffrances? de 
son épouse, dont il garde la responsabilité, mais auxquelles il 
n’a point pris part. 

Par contre, on peut tenter d’y voir l’affirmation de la pa- 
ternité aux yeux des proches et de la tribu, qui la reconnait 
ainsi. Explication simple, d’ordre quasi juridique qui, alors, 
pourrait bien marquer, comme le proposait, en 1861, Bachofen, 
suivi plus tard par Giraud, Tulon et Taylor, le passage du ma- 
triarcat au patriarcat. Ce trait, qui nous parait ridicule, est 
done un fait sérieux, essentiel et émouvant de l’histoire de 
Vhomme. 

Ce n’est pas l’avis des ethnographes d’aujourd’hui avec qui 
je me trouve sans le vouloir en nette opposition. Voici, en effet, 
ce que m’écrit un de nos meilleurs indianistes, Lévi-Strauss, 


du Musée de ]’Homme: 


D’une facon générale, il semble que les ethnogra- 
phes se soient peu a peu désintéressés du probléme. 
Dans sonrécent ouvrage <Social Organization> (1948), 
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Robert Lowie, le maitre actuel‘des études de sociologie 
primitive, l’expédie en trois lignes. Kroeber lui con- 
sacre encore deux pages dans la derniére édition de 
son <Anthropology> (1948), mais elles son presqu’en- 
tiérement occupées par un exposé des raisons de cette 
désaffection: tant de cas ont été décrits, consistant en 
coutumes si diverses, et se situant dans des contextes 
culturels si différents que nous ne savons plus du tout 
ce dont il s’agit, et méme s’il existe une institution 
isolable et qui mérite un nom particulier. Pour vous 
citer une formule caractéristique de Kroeber: “An 
exhaustive monograph on the couvade would be almost 
as near to a train of related but free associations as to 
a scientific treatise...the couvade is not a definable 
recurrent phenomenon but a variable or series of in- 
tergrading phenomena.” (p. 543) 

Cette attitude négative, trés fréquente en ce mo- 
ment chez les ethnologues, vous explique mon embar- 
ras a répondre a votre question sur ‘l’interprétation 
actuelle’ de la ‘couvade.’ Nous ne sommes guére d’ac- 
cord que sur ce qu’elle n’est pas. Je me bornerai donc 
a préciser quelques points: 

1. La couvade est sans rapport avec le caractére 
matrilinéaire ou partilinéaire des institutions. 

2. Les observateurs n’ont généralement apercu que 
Vaspect que j’appellerai ‘différentiel’ de la couvade, 
c’est-a-dire celui par lequel elle s’oppose a nos pro- 
pres coutumes: le rapport au pére. Mais toutes les 
observations récentes indiquent que les prohibitions ou 
obligations s’appliquent aux deux parents, sibien 
que l’existence de la couvade classique, ou “le mari 
resterait au lit pendant que la femme vaquerait a ses 
occupations,” parait aujourd’hui trés hypothétique. Il 
est naturel que des observateurs non spécialistes aient 
négligé les stipulations féminines, qui leur paraissaient 
‘normales,’ pour ne s’occuper que de la partie, pour 
eux surprenante, des régles en question, c’est-a-dire 
leur incidence sur le mari. Vous pourrez consulter 4 
ce sujet la trés bonne description de couvade dans: F. 
E. Williams, <Orokaiva Society,> 1930, p. 95. Le ta- 
bleau qu’on trouve dans Strabon et qui se répéte avec 
une instance si bouffonne, me semble-t-il, dans «<Au- 
cassin et Nicolette,» me parait typique d’observateurs 
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étrangers 4 la coutume qu’ils décrivent, soit qu’elle 
n’existe pas dans leur milieu, soit qu’elle ait disparu 
depuis longtemps; c’est une description incompréhen- 
Sive, et, dans «<Aucassin,> peut l’étre volontairement. 

3. Comme bibliographie récente, je ne puis pas 
vous indiquer grand chose. L’article de «l’Encyclopé- 
dia Britannica> est bon; peut-étre serez-vous plus in- 
téressé par la trés bonne description d’une survivance 
européenne: Margaret Hasluck, ‘Couvade in Albania,’ 
«Man,>> XXXIX (1939), art. 18. Vous connaissez cer- 
tainement le poéme sur la couvade du Dr. Saccombe, 
de Carcassonne, écrit en 1792, ‘La Luciniade’ publié 
dans <Medicina,> no, 11-12, Paris, 1926. Carcas- 
sonne n’est pas si loin de Beaucaire.... Mais ce n’est 
la qu’une curiosité. 


Et dans une lettre postérieure de quelques jours, le méme 
ethnographe ajoute: 


Quant a la couvade, je ne voudrais pas que ma lettre 
précédente laissat subsister une €quivoque: méme si la 
description de la couvade doit étre rectifiée dans le 
sens que je suggérais (c’est-a-dire comme une exten- 
sion au pére des prohibitions frappant la mére aprés 
l’accouchement, et non pas, comme on le croyait au- 
trefois, et comme les textes anciens la décrivent, 
comme une imposition au pére de prohibitions spé- 
ciales dont la mére serait dispensée), il n’en reste pas 
moins que cette coutume est un phénoméne de grande 
importance. A cet égard, votre découverte d’un ex- 
emple emprunté 4 la Hollande, serA accueillie avec un 
immense intérét par tous les ethnologues; d’autant plus 
qu’il viendra confirmer, de fagon éclatante, l’hypothése 
de la distribution périphérique de la couvade en Europe, 
déja suggérée par les cas connus (Albanie, Thrace, 
Corse, Béarn, Irlande). Enfin, je n’ai pas voulu vous 
proposer Strabon comme source d’<Aucassin:> je ne 
me permettrais pas d’hypothése de cet ordre. J’ai 
seulement rapproché les deux sources comme donnant 
une interprétation analogue de la couvade (frappant le 
mari seul, tandis que la femme n’est nullement visée) 
et qui me semble typique, dans les deux cas, d’observa- 
teurs interprétant, sans bien la comprendre, une cou- 
tume étrangere ou disparue. 
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La discussion en était 14 quand intervint au débat Maryse 
Choisy, pour nous signaler dans le numéro de <Psyché>> de 
novembre 1948 (pp. 1199-1200) les résultats un peu troublants 
des recherches de physiologistes anglais contemporains, Wil- 
liamson-Pearse, qui ignorent tout de la ‘couvade’ et voici ce 
qu’elle en dit: 


Deux savants anglais, le docteur G. Scott Williamson 
et la doctoresse Innes H. Pearse, ont, pour la premiére 
fois, tenté une vaste expérience biologique qui a pu ré- 
pondre 4 ce probléme du passage du camarade au pere 
de famille. 

Grace a la visite médicale compléte imposée, Wil- 
liamson et Pearse ont pu examiner des centaines d’in- 
dividus sains avec toutes les finesses de laboratoire 
reservées jusque-la aux malades riches. Ils ont a leur 
actif quelques découvertes instructives. D’abord, que 
Junité sociale n’est pas l’individu mais le couple bi- 
polaire, homme et femme. On dirait que, pour la vision 
du monde, il se passe le méme phénoméne qu’en opti- 
que. Deux yeux recréent une image en relief qui cor- 
respond davantage a la réalité. Le paysage percu par 
un seul oeil est plat, partiel, faux. N’est-ce pas vrai 
de toute fonction biologique? Il faut une dualité opé- 
rant en unité ot ne soit sacrifié aucun des deux élé- 
ments. Il n’ya pas deux expériences qui s’additionnent. 
Il y a fusion. 

Méme si l’on neva pas au-dela des cellules — et les 
deux savants anglais se sont interdit la moindre incur- 
sion dans le domaine de la psyché—l’homme et la 
femme ne se développent totalement que dans le ma- 
riage et la famille. Jusqu’au second enfant, leurs corps 
eux-mémes sont dans un état encore infantile. Le cé- 
libat est un arrét de croissance physiologique. 

Mais il y a mieux. Au moment des finangailles — 
fussent-elles les plus chastes —le métabolisme basal 
se modifie, un autre cycle endocrinien commence. 
Chacun des portenaires change son étre biochimique. 
Ils réagissent lun sur l’autre jusqu’a ce que leurs 
constitutions physiques se rapprochent, s’accordent, 
et finissent par se ressembler. 

Dés le début de l’idylle, nous sommes en présence 
d’un nouveau stade de l’évolution. Il ne s’agit plus ici 
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de s’épanouir le long de ses propres lignes. Deux 
forces divergentes se mélent pour créer une unité fon- 
citionnelle neuve. Cette influence subtile, mutuelle, 
issue de l’esprit, puisqu’elle joue avant l’accouplement 
physique, transforme jusqu’au sang lui-méme. L’é- 
quipe Williamson-Pearse a décelé dans le sang des 
amoureux plus de chlore a partir du coup de foudre.10 
Ce processus s’intensifie avec le mariage. Son cres- 
cendo continue 4 travers les naissances successives. 
Chaque enfant est un miirissement. Chaque grossesse 
apporte aux parents un nouveau possible d’épanouisse- 
ment physiologique. 

Je dis bien “aux parents” et non seulement a la 
mére, Car voila une découverte sensationnelle de Wil- 
liamson-Pearse, celle qui montre 4 quel point les mé- 
canismes du corps et de l’4me s’imbriquent et s’inter- 
pénétrent. Quand mari et femme sont moralement unis 
—et seulement alors —toutes les fois que le mére est 
enceinte, les changements biochimiques, me- 
surés par le laboratoire du Peckham Center ont lieu 
aussi chez le pére. De tels faits semblent donner un 
arriére-plan scientifique 4 la vieille coutume connue 
dans beaucoup de folklores sous le nom de ‘couvade’: 
Vhomme se couche quand la femme accouche. Le ma- 
riage crée des individus nouveaux. Cela souligne com- 
bien importe l’amour entre époux, surtout aux époques 
de grossesse. On peut dire ala limite queles amoureux 
meurent réellement pour leurs camarades, et renais- 
sent fle inexplorée. 


Le sciencea deces retours de flamme et nous voici ramenés 
par elle a des prescriptions folkloriques qui suscitent Vhilarité 
chez les ignorants et, plus récemment, l’indifférence chez les 
savants. 

Nous nous abstiendrons de 1’une et de l’autre, constatant que 
la ‘couvade’ est un fait ethnographique quasi universel important 
du point de vue juridique et peut-étre non exempt d’un substrat 
physiologique inconscient. Les sauvages ne sont donc pas Si 
bétes ou bien est-ce nous, avec notre scepticisme et notre 
ironie, qui serions les sauvages? 

Mais voici, pour l’interprétation, encore du nouveau qui 
nous vient de la bouche du Niger par le sage aveugle Ogotem- 
meli dont Marcel Griaule s’est fait le savant interpréte:!! 
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Chaque étre humain, dés*l’origine, fut nourri de 
deux 4mes de sexe différent. Pour l’homme, ]’ame 
femelle siége dans le prépuce. Pour la femme, l’4me 
mA4le fut supportée par le clitoris. Que si l’on circon- 
cit l’un et l’on excise l’autre, ces Ames secondes sont 
détachées, laissant libre jeu 4 l’4me primaire. C’est 
le principe gemellaire. Tout étre est double et des 
deux séxes avec prédominance de l’un ou de l’autre.!4 
Le Nommo ou Dieu d’Eau, pour un seul étre, crée deux 
ames jumelles. C’est pourquoi le nom de 1’a4me est la 
répétition du méme vocable “Kinndou-Kinndou.” C’est 
Vandrogyne spirituelle.!3 


Ainsi, du Sud comme du Nord, nous vient la lumiére, les 
rayons de la physiologie anglaise rejoignant les fléches de la 
sagesse africaine. les sexes n’apparaissent plus antagonistes, 
mais unis, gemelles antérieurement 4 toute copulation. 

La ‘couvade,’ objet de nos railleries d’4mes-savants apparait 
dés lors comme une affirmation de l’unité fondamentale du prin- 
cipe bisexuel, régissant l’univers humain dans une perpétuelle 
création, qui est avant tout une différenciation.!4 

La génétique des hormones n’y contredira point non plus que 
la physiochimie de l’atomisme nucléaire et de la transmutation 
des métaux. Le systéme du monde s’organise par en bas, dans 
’infiniment petit, comme la métaphysique l’organise par le haut, 
dans lVinfiniment grand. 


1. Texte originale en dialecte picard du Hainaut dans <Aucassin et Nico- 
lette,> chantefable du 13éme siécle, éditée par Mario Roques, 2éme édit., 
Paris, Champion, 1936 (Classiques francais du moyen 4ge), pp. 29-32. 

Le terme ‘chantefable’ qui est un hapax legomenon, une seule fois at- 
testée a la fin, s’explique par l’alternation des laisses chantées et de prose 
narrative. 

2. C’est moi qui souligne. 

3. C’est moi qui souligne. 

4. La laisse XXXI ne fait que répéter ce qui a été raconté. 

5. M. Roques renvoie dans son Index des noms (p. 61) 4 la littérature hé- 
braique médiévale, sans autre précision (S. Feiste, «Kultur der Indo- 
Germanen,> p. 365). 

6. Warren Dawson, «<The custom of ‘couvade,’> Manchester, University 
Press, 1929. 
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7. Ainsi que l’affirme le Commandant Marcel dans «]’Ilustration»> du ler 
déc. 1924, 4 propos de son séjour chez les Anthropophages du Putumap, ce 
qui provoqua les violentes dénégations de Jules Moutier dans la revue «Gure 
Herria> de 1924, p. 102 (communication due 4 la complaisance du Dr. 
Bastide a Biarritz). Les témoignages de Laborde, Zamacola, Ripley, Le- 
grand d’Aussy laissent peu de doute sur l’existence de la ‘couvade’ en Na- 
varre espagnole et francaise et dans le Béarn jusqu’au début du 19éme 
siécle et peut-étre au-dela. Nous-méme avons un dicton: “Il se met au lit 
quand sa femme est en couches.” 

8. On appelle ainsi les Eunuques. 

9. On a justement observé que les souffrances n’existaient pas chez la 
femme primitive qui, loin d’enfanter dans la douleur, accouche comme une 
poule pond et va ensuite se baigner dans la riviére avec |’enfant, puis voque 
a ses occupations ordinaires. 

10. Innes H. Pearse et Lucy H. Crocker, «The Peckham experiment —a 
study of the living structure of society,~ London, Allen, 1943, p. 87. 

11. «Dieu d’Eau: Entretiens avec Ogotemmeli,~- Paris, Les Editions du 
Chéne, 1949 (notamment pp. 29-30). 

PZ Ibidt=s patio: 

13. Ibid., pp. 185-186. 

14. Et l’on rejoint aussi la création de l’homme et de la femme selon la 
genese, 
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The two natural centres of Danish linguistics are the Univer- 
sities of Copenhagen and Aarhus. Every year at its annual fes- 
tival in November, the old University of Copenhagen issues a 
commemorative publication (6, 14)... The new University of 
Aarhus publishes «Acta Jutlandica> (15, 36, 39, 40, 63). Den- 
mark’s chief scientific society is Det Kongelige Danske Viden- 
skabernes Selskab (The Royal Danish Society of Sciences) 
which, aided by a grant from the Carlsberg Foundation, pub- 
lishes on the one hand <Historisk-filologiske Meddelelser> 
(Historical-Philological Communications) (17, 24, 27, 28, 29, 62, 
85, 90, 91), and on the other «Historisk-filologiske Skrifter> 
(Historical— Philological Writings) (79, 80). Of societies with 
linguistic aims there are three: Filologisk-historisk Samfund 
(The Philological-Historical Society), which is of old date and 
devotes itself especially to classical philology; Selskab for 
nordisk Filologi (The Society for Nordic Philology) of more re- 
cent date; and finally the youngest and most active society Ling- 
vistkredsen (The Linguistic Circle) founded in 1934 by Viggo 
Brondal and Louis Hjemslev, the two leading men in modern 
Danish linguistics. This society issues first of all «<Bulletin> 
(2, 4, 22) and in addition «Travaux du Cercle linguistique de 
Copenhague>> (11, 51, 78, 93). Det danske Sprog- of Littera- 
turselskab (The Society for Danish Language and Literature) 
displays a lively activity as a publisher (54, 56). 

Denmark has several linguistic journals. The oldest, «Acta 
Orientalia,> edited by the Dutch, Norwegian, and Danish Orien- 
tal Society, dates from 1921. The following were founded in the 
1920’s: A periodical concerned with dialects entitled «Danske 
Folkemaal> (Danish Dialects), edited by Poul Andersen (1926), 
anda journal whose chief subject is Nordic language history, the 
<<Acta philologica scandinavica> (3), edited by Johs. Bréndum- 
Nielsen and Jon Helgason. Its various parts are often self-con- 
tained books, e.g., theses for the doctorate (3, 58, 60, 65, 67, 69). 
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Three periodicals were started at the close of the 1930’s: in 1937 
<<Nordisk Tidsskrift for Tale og Stemme,> edited by Bering 
Liisbert (d.1949), with speech pedagogies as the main subject 
but with contributions on scientific phonetics (9, 19); in 1938 
<<Classica et mediaevalia> with articles on classical philology 
(18, 35). Not until 1939 was a general linguistic journal founded 
by Viggo Brgndal and Louis Hjemslev, the «Acta linguistica, 
Revue internationale de linguistique structurale.> 

Anoldand vigorous tradition forms the background of Danish 
philology. It can be traced back to scholastic linguistic philoso- 
phy (18) and comprises names such as Rask (5) and Vilhelm 
Thomsen (12). The characteristic feature of this tradition would 
seem to be that its men have always understood how to combine 
their specialized studies with general views. This also applies 
tothe philologists who have died since 1940, Dines Andersen (30) 
in 1940, Kristian Sandfeld (45) and Viggo Brgndal (46) in 1942, 
Otto Jespersen (75) in 1943, and Arthur Christensen in 1945. 

The trend in modern Danish linguistics is towards the de- 
scription of synchronic language structures, but works of impor- 
tance in language history are still published, and steady work is 
done in the two basic fieldsof linguistics, the publications of dic- 
tionaries and texts. 

In the period heredealt withaDictionary of Pali (31), a Span- 
ish-Danish Dictionary (41), andaSwedish-Danish Dictionary (66) 
have been started, as also a Danish-English Dictionary by Bodel- 
sen, Vinterberg, and Uldall. A Turkish Dictionary (8$) and an 
Eskimo Dictionary (92) have appeared. In Danish linguistics 
<Ordbog over det danske Sprog> (A Dictionary of the Danish 
Language) (56) has reached the close of the letter t. Further, a 
dictionary of the Runic language has been made (55) and a dic- 
tionary with the words arranged according to the categories of 
ideas (57) 

Text editions in the more remote languages have flourished. 
Thus the results of the Danish excavations on Rhodes have been 
published (34); Greek (38) and Egyptian (79) papyri; Iranian (86) 
and American (87) texts. And within the more nearly allied lan- 
guages as even greater abundance of texts has seen the light: 
Mediaeval Icelandic (52) and Swedish (53) manuscripts, Danish 
provincial laws (54), the publication of which has almost reached 
its completion, and Danish Runic inscriptions (55) in photographic 
reproduction, according to a new process making them more 


distinct. 
A series of surveys, collective expositions of various 
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languages, has appeared during and after the war. The Nestor 
of Danish linguistics, Holger Pedersen, has treated Tocharian 
(27) and demonstrated its place within the Indoeuropean group, 
on the view that it has no special affinities with the Hittite lan- 
guage. Hans Jgrgensen has written a grammar of Newari (90), 
an Indian language which he is the first to have treated scienti- 
fically. Franz Blatt has given a lucid account of Latin syntax 
(33) and in another book (32) has maintained the unity of the Latin 
language throughout the ages. Inthe Romance Languages Andreas 
Blinkenberg has describedin great detail two Provengal dialects 
(39, 40), whose independence is endangered by French influence, 
and Holger Sten has pointed out the characteristic features of 
Portuguese (51). Before he died, Otto Jespersen succeeded in 
issuing two volumes of his large English Grammar (74), Volume 
V on “simple nexus,” i.e., nexus without sentence form, and Vol- 
ume VI on morphology, which means approximately morpho- 
phonemics. H. Bach has continued a description of mediaeval 
German (76). Two large works dealing with the Danish language 
have appeared, a language history and a modern grammar. The 
language history by Peter Skautrup (70), the twofirst volumes of 
which describe Danish in the Middle Ages, is notable by the au- 
thor’s attempt to refer partly the whole evolution of the language, 
partly and especially the phonetic development to a single prin- 
ciple. The whole evolution is-seen ina sociological perspective, 
and most sound changes are traced to a shifting of the accent. 
Paul Diderichsen has attempted to describe modern Danish gram- 
mar (61) on the basis of modern linguistic theories, expecially 
those of Brgndal and Hjelmslev, but with an original syntactic 
system to which we shall presently revert. Ona smaller scale, 
such a modern description of the structure of a dialect has been 
given by Ella Jensen (64), 

Several contributions have been made tothe discussion on the 
causes of changes in languages. Jespersen has maintained his 
theories on progress in language in the direction of a greater 
simplification (17), Aage Hansen has emphasised the importance 
of preserving the identity of the word (1J), and Brgndal’s theory 
on substratum (44) is now accessible to an international public 
ina French translation. Within Indoeuropean language history, 
Holger Pedersen has discussed the relation between Tocharian 
and Hittite (27), and between Lychianand Hittite (29). Hammerich 
(23) and Hans Hendriksen (24) have studied the development of 
the laryngeals, Hammerich (22) the origin of the weak preterite, 
whose ending he doesnot refertothe verb “to do” but to a nomen 
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agentis in t+ the present of “to be.” One of the most important 
problems in the history of the Romanic Languages is dealt with 
in Brgndal’s thesis for the doctorate now at last translated (44); 
the sound development Latin > French is explained by a Gallic 
substratum; loanwords have passed from French to Germanic, 
not the other way. Diderichsen (60) shows that the Nordic sen- 
tence construction, from being subject to a weight principle (the 
light words, pronouns, auxiliary words etc., first), have developed 
into subordination to a logical principle, the actualizing elements 
(subject, finite verb, negatives) being succeeded by the substance 
proper of the sentence (object, infinite verb, other adverbial ele- 
ments). Outside the Indoeuropean languages Kurt Wulff (91) has 
pointed out affinities between Malayo-Polynesian and Indo-Chi- 
nese, and Thalbitzer (93) has partly criticised, partly accepted 
Uhlenbeck’s theory of a connection between Eskimo and Indo- 
european. 

In the fieldof phonetics Eli Fischer-Jgrgensen (10) has writ- 
ten the first general work since Jespersen. All modern phonetic 
schools are here considered with explanations of the physiolog- 
ical, physical, and auditive descriptions of linguistic sounds. 
The auditive method has been profitably cultivated in Denmark 
by Svend Smith (20). Apart from a couple of papers on German 
and Frisian phonetics (77, 78), interest has centered round the 
study of the Danish “st¢d”. The chief workisSvend Smith’s the- 
sis for the doctorate (71), where by means of experimental pho- 
netics he proves that we are not here concerned with a glottal 
stop but with a dynamic accent, “a special marking movement 
made by a thrust-like emphasizing of sound”. Holger Pedersen 
(69) also regards “stgd” as an accent, and Aage Hansen (62) 
treats it mainly phonemically, pointing out its connection with 
the syllable in certain word types. 

Fischer Jgrgensen (10) also givesa brief sketchof phonemics. 
Of great importance as to principle is Bjerrum’s investigation 
(4) on the relation between the dialect student’s mother tongue 
and the dialect of which he is taking notes. He has applied the 
principles thus arrived at to a concrete material in his thesis 
for the doctorate (58), inwhich the phonemic interpretation bears 
tracesof Hjelmslev’s glossematics. The meaning of English in- 
tonation has been studied by Bodelsen (73), and the crucial prob- 
lem of phonemics, the accent, has furnished the subject of sev- 
eral papers: on the Danish glottal stop (62) and musical accent 
(59, 65), Semitic (85) and Turkish (88) accent. 

The main work in pure syntax, the study of the sentence and 
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its members, is Diderichsen’s thesis for the doctorate (60), in 
which he proposes to replace the traditional determination of 
the members, one or two ata time, by a division of the whole 
sentence into smaller units, — fields, — within which the various 
parts then take their place. Jespersen has studied types of sub- 
ordinate clauses (16) and nexus (74). O. E. Ravn (84) has shown 
that in Accadian the so-called relative clauses actually begin 
with a conjunction. 

The branch devoted to studying the use of the morphological 
forms in the sentence may appropriately be called morpho-syn- 
tax. Hans Hendriksenhas investigated the useof infinitive forms 
in Pali (25), Peter Fuglsang the use of the future infinitive pas- 
sive (amatum iri) in Latin (35). He thinks its disappearance is 
due to its phonetic coincidence with the future participle (-uri). 
On the basis of copious examples, Kr. Sandfeld has described 
the use of the infinitive in modern French (50), particularly its 
employment with and without de. He points out the widespread 
use of de + the infinitive as subject and makes clear the differ- 
ence between the infinitive with and without de as predicate. In 
his thesis for the doctorate, (47) Poul Hgybye has given a similar 
description of congruence in modern French, though with a cer- 
tain tendency to a modern presentation of the problem, pointing 
out that the feminine is marque, the masculine non marque. In 
shorter papers J. K. Larsen (48) has described the use of the 
perfect and the aorist in Provencal, and Hedvig Olsen (49) sub- 
stitutes for yes and no in Rumanian. Within English, Bodelsen 
has explained the use of shall and will, Sander-Hansen (80) has 
treated modus in Egyptian, Hammershaimb (83) the verb in 
Hebrew. 

Within morphology proper, the study of the definitionof forms, 
several categories have been treated from a general point of 
view. Brgndal’s book on the parts of speech has been translated 
into French (8). His main work from this period is his treatise 
on the theory of the prepositions (6), in which he sets forth the 
prepositional systems of twenty-three languages on principles 
presently to be outlined. The aspect problem has given rise to 
two publications, ashort paper by Hans Sgrensen (21), who main- 
ly describes the history of the problem, and a longer paper by 
Jens Holt (15), who attempts to apply the glossematic method 
created by Hjelmslev to Greek and Slavonic. He has adopted a 
similar method in determining Greek suffixes in his thesis for 
the doctorate (36). The boldest attempt of this kind ishis setting 
up of a system of the Danish parts of speech on the basis of. 
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formal criteria (63). Povl Johannes Jensen (37) has studied the 
meanings of Latin moods and tenses. Rosally Brg@ndal has turned 
her attention tothe value of Italian (42) and French prefixes (43). 
Kristen M@ller (67) has investigated the diminutive forms in 
Danish. 

Summing up it may be said that three eminent, original en- 
quirers, each of whom in away represents one branch of the 
divisions of grammar just discussed, has set his mark on mod- 
ern Danish linguistics: Brgndal, whose basic theory is a simple 
description of the meaning of the morphological forms, Hjelm - 
slev, who would base the whole description of the language on the 
use of the forms, and Diderichsen, who has created anew method 
of description in syntax. The first two have already gained ad- 
herents, Brgndal’s influence is seen in Hans Sgrensen (21), 
Diderichsen (61), and Rosally Brgndal (42, 43), while Hjelmselv’s 
theory of language has greatly influenced Holt (15, 36,63), Bjer- 
rum (4, 58), and Ella Jensen (64). - Brgndal and Hjelmslev have 
propounded comprehensive theories concerning the whole de- 
scription of language. 

Brgndal’s theory is partly set forth in his work on the parts 
of speech (8), partly in his book on the prepositions (6), and fi- 
nally in some posthumous papers (7). It aims at defining all lin- 
guistic elements by means of two sets of logical concepts. One 
setis the quality, quantity, object, and relation of classical logic. 
The other is derived from modern logic, more esgecially Rus- 
sell: symmetry, transitivity, connexity, generality, plurality, 
variability. The former set isused todefine the partsof speech; 
numerals are defined by quantity, prepositions by relation, nouns 
by object + quality, verbs by relation + quality, interjections by 
all four concepts, etc. The latter set is used to define the spe- 
cial sense of the words, e.g., English “to” and “on” are both de- 
fined by asymmetry (direction), but “to” also by intransitivity 
(point, potentiality), “on” by transitivity (line, surface, actuali- 
zation). The former is used to define case: the accusative is 
defined by relation + object, the genitive by relation + quality. 
The latter is used in the definition of most other inflections; 
mood being defined by symmetry (the imperative by asymmetry, 
the conjunctive by symmetry, the indicative is neutral, etc.), as- 
pect by transitivity (the perfective aspect by intransitivity, the 
imperfective aspect by transitivity, etc.), etc. The syntactic 
elements also should be capable of being defined in this way: 
object being defined as relation + object, predicate as quality + 


object etc. 
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Hjelmslev has given an explanation of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of his theory of language (14). Directly contrary to Brgn- 
dal, he would describe a language independently of the logical 
concepts it expresses and the physical sounds by which it is ex- 
pressed, i.e., independently of other sciences, as a purely lin- 
guistic, immanent form. The description of a language then with 
him takes the shape of a large analytical procedure, applied to 
the endless text of the language, all the linguistic elements be- 
ing defined by their mutual relations of which three only are pos- 
sible: solidarity or mutual implication, selection or unilateral 
implication and combination or facultative joining together. First 
the text is divided into content and expression between which there 
is solidarity. In later stages of the procedure, within expression, 
vowels, e.g., are distinguished from consonants by the latter im- 
plying the former inthe syllable. And within the content, flexion- 
morphemes are defined by the use of them being determined by 
elements withinother syntagms. The categories of flexion mor- 
phemes depend on whether this determination takes place within 
the same sentence, from sentence, from sentence to sentence or 
perhaps both; case is always determined within the same sen- 
tence, comparisonalways from sentenceto sentence, mood either 
within the same sentence or from sentence to sentence. 

These theories of modern Danish linguists cannot be devoid 
of interest to American linguists, since they possess many points 
incommon. This does not so much apply to Brgndal’s theories, 
for American linguistics shun semasiological analysis. But itis 
very largely true of Hjelmslev’s theories. Hjelmslev has learnt 
directly from Sapir (the characterization of flexion morphemes), 
and his principle of linguistic immanence has much in common 
with that of Bloomfield. In many details of analysis, he adopts 
standpoints whichare represented in America by Harris, scepti- 
cism with regard to the word as a linguistic unit, the resolving 
of morphemes into components, the joining of the verbal mor- 
phemes to the whole sentence, etc. Diderichsen’s syntax too 
(60,61) has marked points of similarity to American syntax with 
its great debate on immediate constituents (e.g., Wells and 
Nida) and endocentric and exocentric constructions. Fischer- 
Jgrgensen’s book on general phonetics (10) isa parallel to Pike’s 
phonetics, and Bjerrum’s phonemic principles recall Pike’s 
phonemics. 


1. Figures refer to the numbers of the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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LA VOCACION RELIGIOSA 
DE SOR JUANA INES DE LA CRUZ 


(Una interpretacién del enigma)t 


Jeronimo Mallo 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Fué sor Juana Inés dela Cruz no solamente una excelsa poe- 
tisa sino ademas una mujer excepcional. Por ello, a diferencia 
de muchos escritores cuya vida vulgar merece muy escasa aten- 
cion, todo lo referente ala persona y al curso de la existencia 
de la “Décima Musa Mexicana” inspira sumo interés. 

De du vida se sabe bastante, pero hay un punto obscuro que 
sus bidgrafos no han podido interpretar satisfactoriamente. 
El misterio que encierra su decision de ingresar en un convento 
para ser en él monja profesa, no ha podido esclarecerse por 
falta de datos y en general se cree debida a desengafos amoro- 
sos. Sinembargo, documentos familiares recientemente publica- 
dos* arrojan bastante claridad para descifrar el enigma, por lo 
menos en cuanto a las causSas probables de la extrana resolu- 
cidn de la joven Juana de Asbaje. 

Recordemos brevemente el caso. La nina prodigio que a los 
tres anos aprendio a leer y desde su infancia did pruebas de ex- 
cepcional talento literario, dotada ademas de singular belleza, 
bondadoso caracter y atrayente simpatia, vivia en la suntuosa 
corte virreinal de México en calidad de amiga predilecta de la 
virreina, marquesa de Mancera, siendo en aquel elevado cir- 
culo social estrella de incomparable brillo, principalmente 
desde que, a los 16 anos de edad, demostré ante un tribunal 
de sabios notables, reunido para juzgarla, que posefa asom- 
brosos conocimientos sobre los mas variados ramos del sa- 
ber humano. Un porvenir brillante y feliz parecfa sonreir a 
aquella maravillosa criatura, a quien la fortuna habia otorgado 
todos sus dones, no solo en la literatura donde ya disfrutaba de 
merecida fama, sino en la florida senda que a su edad espera 
recorrer una joven de sus circunstancias con el esposo elegido. 
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Pero disfrutando de tan lisonjera posicién y teniendo al al- 
cance de su mano las mas seductoras posibilidades, adoptd 
Juana una decision que parece increible: la de recluirse de por 
vida en una celda conventual. Y he aqui el enigma que ha inquie- 
tado a los “sorjuanistas.” ¢ Fué un ideal de ardiente misticismo 
lo que impulsO a Juana de Asbaje en su renuncia al magnifico 
porvenir que la esperaba en la corte virreinal? 40 fueron, por 
el contrario, motivos demasiado humanos los que la hicieron 
buscar un refugio tras los muros del convento? éDejé el mun- 
do para consagrarse a la religion, 0 se recluyé en la celda para 
apartarsedel mundo? Tal es el primer problema que habremos 
de resolver en cuantoa la vocacion religiosa de Juana de Asbaje. 

Para mila soluciOnes muy clara. No era Juana ura joven 
mistica. Era, por esencia, una mujer intelectual que amaba los 
libros sobre todas lascosas. Reconocen sin vacilar sus biégra- 
fos estas caracteristicas espirituales de la futura monja. jQué 
lejos estaban de ella los éxtasis que invadieron a otra religiosa 
insigne, a Teresa de Jesiis, en los afios que precedieron al mo- 
mento de hacer sus votos! No. Juana de Asbaje no fué al con- 
vento impulsada por una rafaga irresistible de juvenil misti- 
cismo. Aun después de vivir varios lustros en una celda no la 
penetraron las exaltaciones misticas hasta los tltimos afios, 
precisamente cuando habia renunciado a su pasién de siempre: 
a los libros. La asaltd el misticismo sOlo al final de su exis- 
tencia, agobiada ya por los sufrimientos de un doloroso proceso 
espiritual que el distinguido “sorjuanista” Ermilo Abreu Gdmez 
explica en términos bioldgicos como una crisis menopaustica. 
“Junto ala ruina sexual — dice Abreu — lleg6 la ruina intelectual.> 

Debemos tener en cuenta que dentro del convento, durante 
sus primeros veinticuatro anos de monja — habia de morir poco 
después — escribio sor Juana muchas poesias, las mejores, de 
caracter amoroso. Ermilo Abreu explica este predominio cua- 
litativo de lo erético: “El impulso erdético guié a sor Juana mas 
como sedimento o fondo que como capacidad ostensible. En la 
soledad de su celda, por via de recuerdo, su estado de animo 
tefifa la emocién de su obra. De este modo revivié, en un com- 
plejo de continencias y bajo el disimulo que le exigfa su estado, 
la apariencia y la esencia del amor. ”4 

Si la intelectual Juana de Asbaje no era propensa al misti- 
cismo y si su sensibilidad amorosa fué tan intensa y vibrante 
que aflora constantemente en sus versos, éhabran sido contra- 
tiempos o desengafios de amor la causa de que entrara en el con- 
vento? Por este camino buscan la explicacién sus bidégrafos. 
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Pero, aunque también Menéndez y Pelayo se refiere, al hablar 
de sor Juana, al “amor humano que tan hondamente parece haber 
sentido,” yono veo muy claro que la sefiorita de Asbaje haya ex- 
perimentado la amargura de un desenganho amoroso durante su 
estancia en la corte virreinal. Tampoco lo niego, pues no hay 
pruebas en un sentido ni en otro. 

Ninguno de los bidgrafos de sor Juana ha encontrado datos 
historicos referentes a cortejos o relaciones amorosas de la jo- 
ven en la corte ni fuera de ella. Muy reservados tuvieron que 
ser, Sihan existido, para no dejar constancia y recuerdo tratan- 
dose de la mas bella y perfumada flor de la sociedad cortesana. 
4Decepcion amorosa? ¢gAmor imposible? Nada se sabe con- 
cretamente. Pero aunque hubiera existido alguna de las causas 
de frustraci6namorosa capaz de empujar al claustro a cualquier 
muchacha de su edad, no creo que habria producido tal efecto en 
Juana de Asbaje. Fundo mi opinion en dos razones: primera, 
porque en ella el amor a los libros era tanto o mas fuerte que el 
supuesto amor a un hombre; y segunda, porque aun siendo la fu- 
tura monja una joven profundamente religiosa, es lo cierto que 
sentia verdadero temor a la vida conventual. 

Muchos afios después lodijoella misma: “Entreme religiosa, 
porque, aunque conocia que este estado tiene muchas cosas, de 
loaccesorio hablo, no de lo formal, repugnantes a mi genio, con 
todo, para la total negacién que tenia al matrimonio, era lo me- 
nos desproporcionado y lo mas decente que podia elegir en ma- 
teria de la seguridad que deseaba para mi salvaciOn. A cuyo pri- 
mer respecto, como a fin mas importante, cedieron y sujetaron 
la cerviz todas las impertinencillas de mi genio, que era de que- 
rer vivir sola, de no querer tener ocupaciOn obligatoria que em- 
barazase la libertad de mi estudio, ni rumor de comunidad que 
impidiese el sosegado silencio de mis libros.”° 

Son sus palabras sumamente expresivas, pues fueron escritas 
cuando llevaba ya muchos afios de monja, casi en los ultimos de 
su vida conventual. jAh! sor Juana invoca “la total negaciOn que 
tenia al matrimonio,” sinceramente, pero olvidandose de cdmo 
era veinticinco afos antes, cuando los jOvenes la miraban apa- 
sionados por ser la rosa fragante de la corte del virrey. Y su 
supuesta negaciOn al matrimonio no me parece compatible con 
el hecho demostrado de escribir numerosas poesias amorosas 
en su celda, porque el temperamento erotico conduce por pro- 
pia via y derechamente a una joven normal, como era Juana, al 
matrimonio. Ellasehubiera casado de no mediar un motivo po- 
deroso para apartarse del mundo. 2Cual fué? 
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Hastaelano 1947 era muy dificil establecer interpretaciones 
fundadas. Perodesdeel afio pasado, al hacerse publicos los do- 
cumentos a que nos hemos referido, relativos ala familia de 
sor Juana —editados por Guillermo Ramirez Espafia, escritor 
mejicano descendiente de familiares por linea materna de la 
monja — ya tenemos un rayo de luz para descubrir el misterio. 

En mi opinidn, todo lo que nos parecia extrafio o inexplicable 
enla conducta de Juana de Asbaje y singularmente su ingreso en 
el convento se debi a las reacciones producidas en su Animo al 
pensar que era hija natural, ilegitima, concebida fuera de ma- 
trimonio y por tanto en pecado mortal. En efecto, Isabel Rami- 
rez, la madre de sor Juana, no estuvo nunca casada, sino que 
viviO en concubinato, primero con Don Pedro Manuel de Asbaje 
y luego con el capitan Don Diego Ruiz Lozano. En la primera 
union procreo a Juana y a dos hermanas mis; de la segunda tuvo 
un hijo y dos hijas. 

Tales hechos no ofrecen duda. En su testamento, que no 
firma — pues al parecer no sabia escribir y probablemente era 
analfabeta, jla madre de sor Juana! — pero que fué autorizado por 
escribano o notario oficial y hecho ante testigos, manifiesta 
Isabel Ramirez: “he sido mujer de estado soltera y he tenido 
por mis hijos naturales a Dona Josefa Maria y a Dona Maria de 
Asbaje y a la Madre Juana de la Cruz, religiosa en el convento 
del Senor San Jer6énimo de la ciudad de México.” “Y asimismo 
declaro por tales hijos naturales a Don Diego Ruiz Lozano, a 
Dofia Antonia y a Dofia Inés Ruiz Lozano.”© Ademis, en el acta 
de defuncioén de Isabel Ramirez consta igualmente que al morir 
era de estado soltera. 

Frente a esta prueba, que reputo evidente, hay una en contra- 
rio: la manifestaciOn hecha por sor Juana en el acta de su pro- 
fesiénreligiosa’ yluego en su testamento,® otorgado con fecha 
25 de febrero de 1669, de que era hija legitima de Don Pedro de 
Asbaje y de Dona Isabel Ramirez. Esta manifestaci6n, contraria 
a lo que consta en el testamento de su madre, nos sorprende. 
é&Es que sor Juana ignoraba el amancebamiento de su madre y 
que a él debia su existencia? ¢Es que falt6 a la verdad en sus 
manifestaciones? Examinemos estos puntos tan interesantes. 

Respecto al posible desconocimiento de la vida concubinaria 
de su madre es de observar, en primer término, que en los datos 
biograficos hasta ahora conocidos parece percibirse una abso- 
luta falta de relaciOn personal entre sor Juana y su progenitora, 
que no puede deberse a otra causa que a la repugnancia inspi- 
rada por la conducta irregular de Isabel Ramirez, La misma 
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impresionde frialdad recibimos al.darnos cuenta de que en nin- 
guna de las poesias de sor Juana se hace referencia en los ter- 
minos delicados y tiernos que podrian esperarse de ella al amor 
maternal nial carifio filial, fuentes de inspiracion muy propios 
de una muchacha que hace versos. No es posible, pienso yo, 
que persona tan inteligente como Juana de Asbaje hubiera dejado 
de conocer la situacion ilegal en que estuvo su madre en vida de 
su padre, ni que ignorase el hecho del segundo concubinato fe- 
cundo de Isabel Ramirez. Los hijos que ésta tuvo del capitan 
Diego Ruiz Lozano — hermanos de Juana por vinculo materno — 
debieron nacer alrededor del ano 1658, o sea varios anos antes 
de la profesion religiosa y del testamento (1669), desde luego 
con tiempo bastante para que tuviera conocimiento de la repro- 
bable conducta de su madre. En efecto, el mayor de los hijos 
nacidos del segundo concubinato de Isabel Ramirez, Don Diego 
Ruiz Lozano el joven, dice en su testamento,? otorgado con fe- 
cha 12 de agosto de 1705, que tenia un hijo natural a la saz6n ¢e 
27 anos de edad; y por su parte una de las hijas de la segunda 
union de Isabel, Inés, afirma en su testamento de 21 de junio de 
1701, que su hija mayor contaba entonces 23 anos.!0 

é Mintio sor Juana al decir en los citados documentos que era 
hijalegitima? No lo creo, por mas que, a mi juicio, ella habria 
preferidoencaso necesario faltar a la verdad — con lo que a na- 
die perjudicaba —antes que confesar la bastardia de su naci- 
miento. El sehor Ramirez Espana da una explicaci6n quea falta 
de otra mejor me parece aceptable. Dice que probablemente 
Juana de Asbaje tenia la condicién legal de hija legitimada por 
reconocimiento de su padre, con arreglo ala Ley VII, Titulo 
XV, de la Partida IV, entonces en vigor. Podia, pues, decir que 
era hija legitima sin faltar ala verdad, ala verdad legal, ya 
que los hijos legitimados tenfan los mismos derechos que los 
legitimos.!! 

Pero esta ficcién juridica de legitimidad no podfa borrar el 
hecho terrible, la tacha odiosa, de haber nacido de unas rela- 
ciones ilicitas, circunstancia de enorme valor en un tiempo en 
que las clases sociales y la categoria personal estaban delimi- 
tadas precisamente por el hecho del nacimiento. Al bastardo de 
un rey se le otorgaba nobleza, pero la hija bastarda de una pobre 
mujer analfabeta que segufa viviendo en vergonzoso concubinato 
no podia tener una alta consideracién social. Estoera injusto, co- 
mo tantas otras cosas de aquel tiempoy de todos los tiempos, pe- 
ro habria sido imposible modificar el ambiente y las ideas de en- 
tonces para exceptuar a la prodigiosa poetisa de sus valoraciones. 
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Ella protest6 indirectamente de la injusticia escribiendo: 


“El no ser padre honrado 
fuera defecto, a mi ver, 
si como recibi el ser 
de él, se lo hubiera yo dado.”!2 


Mas, por otra parte, no podrian aplicarse ala madre de la 
escritora las razones exculpatorias de su conocida composici6n: 


“Hombres necios que acusais 
a la mujer sin razon 

sin ver que sois la ocasion 
de lo mismo que culpais.”!3 


Los hechos a que me refiero debieron pesar hondamente en el 
animodeJuana. ¢Es que temia que fueran conocidos en la corte 
del virrey, haciendole perder, al ser pasto de la maledicencia, 
la privilegiada situaciOn que disfrutaba? ¢%Es que se enamord 
de un joven de alto linaje con el cual no podia aspirar a casarse 
estando descalificada socialmente por la conducta de su madre? 
&Es que temié a lavergiienza de que se divulgara el conocimien- 
to de su origen pecaminoso? ¢Es que recibio el agravio de los 
galanteos de quienes, sabiendo su historia, pensaron— “de tal 
palo tal astilla” — que habia de ser facil rendirla? Nada puede 
decirse conexactitud. Pero situandonos en el ambiente de aquel 
tiempo y de aquel lugar parece natural que la entrada en el con- 
vento se debieraauna terrible crisis espiritual de la joven Juana 
de Asbaje, originada por la amargura que sin duda hubo de pro- 
ducirle su situacion familiar. Me explico perfectamente que 
aquella muchacha de 16 anos, transida de pena y aconsejada por 
su confesor —tal vez la unica persona que conocido su doloroso 
secreto —no viera para defenderse de la injusticia de su des- 
ventura otro recurso que los fuertes muros del convento, tras 
los cuales, cubierta con el habito blanco de las monjas jeroni- 
mas, podria pasar el resto de su vida conservando el prestigio 
de su pureza y de su talento, sin otros amigos Intimos que sus 
amados libros, para los que tuvo hasta el ocaso de su ser las 
mas fervorosas y delicadas predilecciones la excelsa poetisa y 
excepcional mujer que fué Juana de Asbaje. 

Tal es mi interpretaciOn del enigma espiritual de su ingreso 
en el convento. 
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One of the outstanding features of French romanticism is 
that, after 1830, it veered sharply toward the people and became 
inextricably involved in the struggle for the creation of a demo- 
cratic France. Messiah-like, the romanticist preached and en- 
couraged, and one of the movements he chose to sponsor was a 
literature for the people and by the people. In this respect La- 
martine followed the general trend of romanticism, though, in 
the last analysis, his almost feudal conception of the place of the 
people in society led him down a blind alley. 


II 


Prior to 1830, romanticism in France had fought a defensive 
battle to earn its right to be heard. Until the July Monarchy, ro- 
manticism had represented primarily a negative attitude, con- 
sisting mainly of the denial of the tenets of the classic aesthetic. 
Curiously, although it had coincidentally blossomed with the first 
obvious signs of the Industrial Revolution, the new school per- 
sisted in looking backwards into the past, as though unsure of its 
own self-sufficiency. 

The «Preface de Cromweil> did, of course, rally young 
writers around a program that demanded for literature a mix- 
ture of the sublime and the grotesque in imitation of ‘nature,’ 
but for the most part the quarrel hinged on questions of form, 
with relatively little attention paid to content. The romanticists 
made much of local color and egoistic expression; with Hugo 
they denied the validity of the unities of time and place, but ac- 
cepted that of action. They refused to countenance the classic 
rules on the grounds that “il n’y a d’autres regles que les lois 
generales de la nature.” Patently hostile to prose and to the 
suggestions of Stendhal, Hugo asked the poet to concentrate and 
condense. Actually, among the few positive elements in the 
«Preface was the suggestion to mix the comic and the tragic 
as dramatic ingredients. For the rest it merely rejected the 


principles of Boileau, 
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For all the cockiness of the ~< Préface,> the romanticist 
walked carefully prior to approximately 1830; his ascendancy 
was reached slowly. Lamartine had gained the first major vic- 
tory in the «Méditations> with little fanfare. Prolonging the 
18th century to a great extent, he had utilized the age’s resur- 
gent interest in religion and its hunger for something more than 
the warmed-over remains ofneo-classicism. Since Lamartine’s 
innovations had been few, principally in the domain of the elegy, 
much still remained to be done with poetry.! In prose, Chateau- 
briand had experimented with local color, the exotic, and the 
literary value of Christianity, but the great sachem had done lit- 
tle that was revolutionary. Eventhe brash young Hugo refrained 
for long from tampering to any extent with the sacred rules. In 
a general search for the new, the romanticist thrashed around 
for help, reached into the 16th century with Sainte-Beuve, into 
things medieval with the historians, into the occult with the il- 
luminists and the Kabbalists. The themes for his lyric poetry 
he borrowed from such men as Thomson, Young, Delille, and 
Parny. While fencing with the classicist over the traditional 
‘erands genres,’ he voyaged beyond his own frontiers, seeking 
new content in Byron, Goethe, Scott, Milton, Camoés, Irving, 
and Cooper. 

<Hernani> won the romanticist freedom from restricting 
aesthetics, but this success also presented new problems. The 
young group had revived the lyric and made history fashionable, 
but then what? It could feel freeto express itself within the dic- 
tates of an elastic conscience, —but free for what? Of the two 
aspects of art, form and content, the romanticist had succeeded 
only in winning the right to apply new procedures. In order to 
remain successful, the writer had to apply this technique to a 
vital and interesting content. 

By 1830 the romanticist had found little new content to match 
his technique except for the resuscitation of historical ma- 
terial. Lamartine had exploited the elegy, but the basis of 
his philosophizing fitted into the great Neo-Platonic tradition. 
Hugo and Balzac dipped into the terror novel, but this unfertile 
field offered only variations on the same theme. Vigny turned 
to history, as did Hugo and Mérimée, but they all understood 
that they stood in the shadow of Scott. Furthermore, history 
seemed to be leading writers to a dead end of the monotonous 
and the stereotyped. And, furthermore, most of the roman- 
ticists still considered prose a more plebeian medium than 
poetry. 
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Inevitably the attention of the romanticists focussed on their 
own age when the past and foreign countries failed them. By 
this time, 1830, the Industrial Revolution had reached propor- 
tions large enough to attract the curiosity of the young writers. 
By the fortune of coincidence, the Industrial Revolution appeared 
opportunely to provide the romanticists with the material they 
sought, saving the budding literary revolution from a speedy de- 
cline into futile bickering over form. 

By the time of the Orléans monarchy, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion was creating fundamental changes in the French social 
structure. The old agricultural system grudgingly yielded toa 
more mechanized age. Between 1815-1830 the number of steam 
engines had jumped from 15 of 230 horsepower, to 625 of 10,000 
horsepower. The cotton industry increased the number of power 
looms to 2000. Wool spinning by hand disappeared, and industry 
began actively to exploit the use of gas. The first days of the 
July Monarchy witnessed the rise of the department store and 
the stock company; Marc Séguin invented the tubular boiler that 
later would be used in Stephenson’s locomotive. The steel in- 
dustry boomed; railroads dropped their first tentative webs over 
the land. The large cities of the realm slowly assumed the dull, 
somber dirty stare of industrial centers, as Lyon, Lille, and the 
north of France reacted to the impact of nascent machinism. 

As the machine system spread over France, it left in its 
wake the inevitable moral and social pustules that spotted the 
face of contemporary history. Slowly the modern proletariat 
sprouted in dank slums, to huddle in congested sections around 
the factories. The latent antagonism between capital and labor 
flared inthe famous series of strikes of the opening years of the 
bourgeois monarchy. Faced with mechanization, the worker lost 
his sense of security and reacted violently. On March 3, 1831, 
2000 workers at Saint-Etienne lay siegeto a factory to demolish 
the machines. On May 1, the ‘scieurs de long’ smashed the 
mechanical saws in their shops. In September, at Paris, 1500 
strikers rioted against the manufacturers of the rue du Cadran 
who had imported from Lyon a machine to cut shawls. Amidst 
shouts of ‘plus de mécaniques,’ the cavalry rode them down. 

Conditions became aggravated by the worker’s poverty. By 
1830 his income had fallen 22% (in terms of 1800), and in some 
of the textile industries wages fell 2/3 between 1815 and 1830. 
In 1831, and again in 1834, the Lyon workers poured into the 
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streets to protest via armed insurrection against both their 
plight and the government’s hostility to unionization. Labor was 
slowly changing its thinking from guild structure to militant 
syndicalism. 

As a consequence of the crowding engendered by the great 
influx of labor into urban centers, France faced a host of grave 
social problems: Crime prospered in a manner hitherto un- 
known. The number of habitual criminals doubled between 1828 - 
1842, as starving workers tried to bolster shrinking incomes 
with theft. With prostitution flourishing incredibly, the number 
of abandoned children rose from 82,748 in 1815 to 118,485 in 
1830. In foul-smelling homesthe French worker turned to alco- 
holism for escape from his sorry plight. 


Sans instruction, sans prévoyance, abrutis par la dé- 
bauche, énervés par les travaux des manufactures, 
entasses dans des caves obscures ou dans des greniers 
ou ils sont exposés a toutes les rigueurs des saisons, 
les ouvriers parviennent 41l’a4ge miir sans avoir fait au- 
cune Apargne, et hors d’état de suffire complétement 4 
l’existence de leur famille, qui est presque toujours 
trés nombreuse.... Beaucoup sont en proie 4a des in- 
firmités héréditaires. > 


Yet despite his pathetic condition, the new worker had be- 
come a person to consider, first because of his numbers, but 
more so because he represented to thoughtful observers a dis- 
turbing element erupting amidst the serenity of the bourgeois 
monarchy. The urban worker forced himself on the conscious- 
ness of the romanticist by virtue of the fact that he constituted 
a considerable section of an enlarged reading public. Now that 
revolutionary advances in papermaking, printing presses, and 
printing techniques made a mass literature possible, editors 
rapidly discovered that fortune lay in that direction. A rush of 
new schools, 1200 per year on the average, was rapidly raising 
the literary rate in France and opening virgin fields for literary 
exploitation. 


Il 


Furthermore, the rise of the modern newspaper forced the 
romanticist into a position where he had to accept the principle 
of a mass literature for the people, unless he wanted to chance 
the unprofitable thesis of art for art’s sake. 
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Louis-Philippe had scarcely begun his reign when the penny 
press suddenly blossomed in France. Emile de Girardin pioneered 
a new kind of journalism, with news and columns planned to sat- 
isfy the large numbers of readers attracted by a drop in sub- 
scription prices. On July 1, 1836, the first numbers of the 
«Presse» and the «Siecle» proved beyond a doubt that only 
mass appeal could really be profitable. 

When the <Siecle,> the «Presse, and the <Constitution- 
nel>> and other papers ambitious for large circulations made 
their first bids for popular approval, they found an audience to 
be shared without much competition. But soon the potential open 
to them dwindied, and they found themselves desperately in- 
volved in a circulation war, seeking more and more support to 
justify the advertising rates on which profits were realized. 

Unfortunately, in the rush for subscribers, the character of 
the newspaper altered radically from that of such literary- 
minded journals as the <Globe> or the old «Débats.> Papers 
abdicated their authority over a small, select clientele in an at- 
tempt to satisfy buyers; they had to amuse, pander, and lure. 
New publishers, interested in profits and speculation, replaced 
men with solid conservative views; they favored larger formats 
the better to pack page four with more advertising. Then began 
the battle of papers, each promising added features. <<L’Epo- 
que,> for instance, offered ten sections: political, army and 
navy, religion, public works, municipal and administrative, public 
instruction, science and medicine, commerce and agriculture, 
plus the inevitable feuilleton. For its part, the <Siécle> issued 
a mere six papers. And so it went, with publishers shamelessly 
begging for readers by groveling before their tastes. The pub- 
lic, especially the large mass of relatively newly-educated, now 
became de facto master of the press. 

In the change to the more modern conception of the press, 
literature as developed under the Restoration suffered a serious 
blow. When the newspaper turned to mass appeal, the writer 
found himself perched onthe horns ofan uncomfortable dilemma. 
For whom should he write? In answer, the editor uttereda word 
of warning: The broad base of society. By 1830, publishers were 
not thinking in terms of chiseled gems for connoisseurs, but of 
cheaper books issued in volume. The success of the newspaper 
and the ever-broadening potential of buyers had indicated the 
wealth that could be tapped by reducing literature to the least 
common denominator. 

This reversal first affected the poet. Until the 19th century, 
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poetry had withstood relatively Well the slow encroachment of 
prose; despite its slow decline in popularity during the last half 
of the 18th century, prior to 1800 poetry still reigned as the most 
highly considered form of art. But during the Revolution a 
change in the social structure helped transform literature with 
frightening rapidity. The aristocracy, to a large extent respon- 
sible for maintaining the classic evaluation of the genres, dis- 
appeared into the gloom of exile. The old universities, staunch 
supporters of classicism, closed their doors; and, in general, 
the more conservative bourgeois found their values treated as 
politically suspect. For the next 25 years events tended to smash 
old gods. In the theater, melodrama rose to challenge the dried 
offerings of neo-classicism. Plot gained precedence over form 
as an increasingly prose-conscious and less cultivated public, 
with little poetic tradition, tried to match the titillation and ex- 
citement of contemporary events inthe mélo or the terror novel, 
the latter a fairly recent importation from England. For atime, 
Napoleon had managed to prop up an expiring classicism but, as 
the age matured, the new readers beganto make their tastes felt. 
Some few, a Lamartine, for instance, still managed to attract the 
public, but a small one relative to that which now gobbled up 
prose. 

A survey of the publishing figures for the early 19th century 
shows a constant decrease in the numbers of books of poetry ap- 
pearing in France. Statistics are lacking for the first few years 
but, by 1818, it had become apparent that poetry was fast losing 
public esteem. Prose, principally the novel, was attracting 
more devotees of the simple and the exciting. That year the 
<<Annuaire historique universelle> complained that “on est 
frappé, en observant le monde, du peu de crédit dont y jouissent 
la poésie et les poétes.”* Three years later 400 books of, or 
about, poetry were published, but these were matched by 230 nov- 
els. In 1823 poetry rallied a bit, to 450 items, the novel dropping 
to 210; and the following year, in the heat of the battle over ro- 
manticism, poetry rose to 610, the novel to 320. About the same 
number of both appeared in 1825, then, in 1826, poetry held toa 
triumphant 576, while the novel fell to 206. This was the day of 
the great debate and the last full triumph of the poet. 

That day passed quickly, though. In 1827 the two figures ap- 
proached a more equal distribution: Poetry —494, novel — 225. 
But five years later, the editor of the «Annuaire historique> 
disgustedly noted: “Quant au roman, c’est encore comme tou- 
jours; il pullule, il foisonne, il grouille, pour nous servir d’une 
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trivialité énergique...nous en avons de toutes les facons, de 
toutes les couleurs.”> The statistics bear out this dejected 
statement. In 1833 the novel soared to 355 titles, poetry fell to 
275. The situation becomes all the more pathetic for the poet in 
the light of the fact that from 1830-1841 the average edition of a 
book of poems was limited to 300 and, even then, not all copies 
could be sold. This scarcely seemed a profitable way to earn a 
living.© 


IV 


The appearance of the working class, the enlarging of the 
reading public, the development of the mechanical aids which 
made possible publishing in volume, the changes in readers’ 
tastes, the poor profit in poetry, all these facts became blindingly 
clear about 1830. And the lesson was not lost on the romanti- 
cists. At the beginning of the July Monarchy the latter had per- 
forceto make a choice: Either limit their audience by remaining 
faithful to poetry; or turn to prose and attempt to reach a larger 
audience in greater comfort and security. 

Lamartine, for one, preferred the second route. By 1830 the 
mantle of the Messiah hung heavy on his shoulders and political 
ambition gnawed at his heart, making him eye the people specu- 
latively. That year he had complacently explained his attitude to 
M.de Latour: “Songez quetoute poésie politique doit étre poésie 
populaire, elle doit se servir du mot propre et de grosses et 
fortes images saisies par toutes les rudes imaginations auxquel- 
les elles s’adressent.”’ Lamartine thus took hisfirst timid step 
toward the people; and from then till his death he was to consider 
himself the guardian of public morality, a poet of the people, and 
a divinely appointed reformer. 

But the interpretation of the word ‘people’ separated Lamar- 
tinefrom most ofthe romanticists. Bornamidst peasants, reared 
in a feudal atmosphere, he persisted in thinking them the back- 
bone of France. The new proletariat bothered him, and he never 
did reach a sympathetic understanding of its problems and as- 
pirat.ons. To him it always seemed an undisciplined rabble that 
continually threatened the peace and security of France, stupidly 
refusing to accept the peasant’s passive contentment with his lot. 

For a while he tried hard to like the new class. In 1832, on 

return from the second trip to England, where the Chartist 

vement was flourishing, Lamartine felt conscious enough of 
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the worker’s power to propose to the Academy of Macon the fol- 
lowing topic for its prize essay contest: “Déterminer les prin- 
cipales causes qui rendent les populations manufacturieres 
généralement moins heureuses et moins morales que les popu- 
lations agricoles.” But eventhenhe picked sides. The restless- 
ness of pugnacious factory hands frightened him. Perhaps he 
remembered his own warning to Aimé-Martin: “Ne les remuez 
pas. Vous y trouveriez ce qui est de toute éternite: Aveu- 
glement, non-sens, jalousie cruelle de toute supériorite sociale, 
lacheté et cruauté. ”8 

After his first voyage to the East, Lamartine finally realized 
his ambition of becoming a deputy. This sudden rise to political 
prominence postponed his entry into mass literature, but this ex- 
perience as adeputy later seriously affected the kind of work he 
would produce when he did try to reach the people in his books. 
Lamartine carried to the post a hesitant and not very deeply 
rooted concern for the urban worker. On March 13, 1834, he 
spoke to the Chamber of the unwillingness of the majority to face 
social problems and to sponsor inquiries on contemporary in- 
dustrial maladies. Yet, a few weeks later, April 18, 1834, he 
could write to Virieu at Lyons: “Votre population méme irritée 
et combattante a une certaine morale innée qui fait comprendre 
la vie avec elle; mais ici cequi compose le parti remuant et an- 
archique est au-dessous de la description.”? Perhaps this was 
the reason why Lamartine never indicated any pity for the vic- 
tims of the massacre of the rue Transnonain. 

A political career, however, softened Lamartine’s public at- 
titude toward the worker. In 1835 he appeared more willing to 
be gracious when he wrote in an appendix to the «Voyage en 
Orient of 


Les prolétaires — classe nombreuse, inapercue dans les 
gouvernements théocratiques, despotiques et aristo- 
cratiques, ou ils vivent 4 l’abri d’une des puissances 
qui possédent le sol, et ont leurs garanties d’existence 
au moins dans leur patronage; classe qui, aujourd’hui, 
livrée a elle-méme par la suppression de ses patrons 
et par l’individualisme, est dans une condition pire 
qu’elle n’a jamais été, a reconquis des droits stériles 
sans avoir le nécessaire, et remuera la société jusqu’a 
ce que le «socialisme-- ait succédé 4 l’odieux indi- 
vidualisme.!° 


But it is to be remembered that Lamartine meant socialism to 
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be “une sorte d’assurance mutuelle A des conditions équitables 
entre la société possédante et la société non possédante.” 

With this aura of political liberalism surrounding him, La- 
martine definitely moved toward a literature for the people in 
<<Jocelyn,> a book which he piously hoped to see in the pocket of 
every Shoemaker. Here he turned to his first love, country life, 
and fidelity conceived in feudal terms. The proletariat lurkedin 
the background, a secondary character, but smiling and con- 
tented. As a corrective to the workers’ spirit of revolt, Lamar- 
tine trumpeted in «Les Laboureurs-~ a philosophy for their use: 


O travail, sainte loi du monde. 
Ton mysteére va s’accomplir! 
Pour rendre la glebe féconde, 
De sueur il faut l’amollir. 


Certainly his mind was well along this line as he wrote to Virieu 
on June 3, 1837. “Le travail, l’affection, la priére, la résigna- 
tion, cette priere en action, ce «Pater> en effet, cette volonté 
adorée, voila les remédes tout puissants.” 1 

This same suspicion persisted when two years later, Septem- 
ber 1, 1839, he spoke on his home ground to the Société d’agri- 
culture de M&con. The spectacle of the ever-widening indus- 
trialization of France bothered the poet because the hordes of 
workers seemed curiously disinterested in any theories of slow 
and patient progress by direction. He admitted fear of an “ex- 
cessif développement de l’industrie qui accumule des popula- 
tions immenses sur un seul point, sur un seul travail et qui se 
manque tout Acoup 4 lui-méme....”!¢ 


V 


By 1840 Lamartine had reason to be amazed at tue growth of 
the new class. The factory worker had attained such numbers 
that he had fixed himself indelibly in the minds of the romanti- 
cists as the audience of the future. 

Furthermore, withthe spreadof literacy and mass literature, 
another curious phenomenon had appeared: A people’s litera- 
ture produced by the people for themselves. As might be ex- 
pected, the first to write copied the reigning authors, imitating 
themes and techniques then popular. Yet Reboul, Savinien La- 
pointe, Poncy. Autren, and Reine Garde represented a new group 
potentially useful to established writers; they could become 
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valuable protégés. Thus, around 1840, it became fashionable for 
recognized writers to ‘discover’ and aid worker-poets. From 
his Olympian heights, Lamartine encouraged in a new preface 
for <Jocelyn> (September 27, 1840) the “pauvres ouvriers qui, 
apres avoir limé le fer et raboté le bois tout le jour, s enferment 
la nuit dans leur mansarde, et sentent, et pensent avec autant de 
nature et plus d’originalité que nous.” 

As a politician convinced of his mission to lead France to 
tranquillity, it behooved Lamartine to encourage these new writ- 
ers,useful as they might be in influencing public opinion in sup- 
portof his policies. But he hoped todirect their thoughts, to have 
them repeat his doctrine of passive submission. From time to 
time he sent a word of congratulations to a worker-writer, or 
spoke to one of the many ‘Athénées ouvriers’ then sprouting all 
over France. 

With them in mind, on July 6, 1843, he wrote on «Des publi- 
cations populaires,> full of directions and advice for neophyte 
writers. For their benefit he pointed out the virtues of history: 
“Si vous voulez former le jugement des masses, les arracher 4 
Vimmorale théorie du succés, faites quelque chose qui n’a pas 
encore été fait jusqu’ici: <<donnez une conscience a l’his- 
toire.+”13 It was the people, not the governments, that had to be 
changed. And Lamartine bemoaned the current literary fare set 
before the people: Sinister crime books, cheap novels for house- 
maids, atrocious almanac verse. As an alternative he suggested 
a paper that would cost only 5 days’ work, written from no par- 
ticular political point of view; it would, he believed, operate a 
moral revolution in France. !4 

This constant insistence on the slow regeneration of the 
worker, with few words on the improvement of his economic 
status, made afew observers suspect the poet’s motives. George 
Sand angrily pointed out to Poncy on January 26, 1844, how much 
Lamartine’s principles showed: 


Si bon, si beau, si grand que soit un homme, du moment 
qu’il est né dans la noblesse ou dans la bourgeoisie, et 
qu'il s’y est développé, il ne comprend pas le peuple. 
Arago, Lammennais, Béranger, Lamartine, oui certes. 
grandes gloires, grands génies, grands et beaux carac- 
teres! Et cependent la prédiction de l’égalité est a 
leurs yeux une folle et dangereuse utopie. Ils aiment le 
peuple et l’honorent autant qu’ils peuvent; mais ils ne 
croient point en lui, ils ne le connaissent pas, ils ne le 
comprennent pas.15 
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But Lamartine continued to urge his pet theories whenhe ad- 
dressed the Athéneée of Marseille in August, 1847. Since he ap- 
parently wholeheartedly espoused the cause of the would-be 
writer, the workers listened to him eagerly. They all recalled 
that not long ago he had helped Antoinette Quarré, a Dijon ‘cou- 
turiére,’ to publish her «Poésies (July. 1843). But Lamartine 
squirmed at the idea that the orphan he had so nobly protected 
might at any moment turn into a savage monster. The writers 
he faced, once so willing to parrot the concepts of the romanti- 
cists, were stirring ina strange manner. Mutterings of dissat- 
isfaction and potential revolt had crept into their verse. In 1848 
Olinde Rodrigues had publisheda collection of<<Pcésies sociales 
des ouvriers> (Paris, Paulin), most of which, like those by Mme 
Elisa Fleury and P. Caplain, contained the ‘proper’ thoughts. 
But occasionally a Michel Roly or aSavinien Lapointe grumbled: 


Toute chaine se brise, alors foin du baton 

Et puisque j’ai pour moi la force et la justice, 
Je n’attends que l’instant propice 
Pour vous faire changer de ton.!6 


Flattering and modest, Lamartine preached his familiar gos- 
pel: Passive acceptance of the status quo, slow progress under 
enlightened leaders, a hatred for revolution. He placed his faith 
(and theirs, he hoped) inthe spread of the spirit of fraternity and 
justice throughout the superior classes. 

Violent acclamations startedan impromptu celebration which 
Lamartine accepted with as much grace as possible. Along line 
of workers escorted the famous deputy to his hotel, where a del- 
egation handed him a bunch of flowers with awkward solemnity. 
Lamartine gracefully answered a halting speech, then shook 
hands enthusiastically with the delegates. The ceremonies over, 
he retreated within the hotel, accompanied by Autran, a local 
poet. When the door had closed, Lamartine flung the flowers 
angrily against the wall and snarled, “Voila, pourtant, 4 quel prix 
s’achéte la popularité.”!’ Though he could notafford to admit it, 


the proletariat disgusted him. 
VI 
He preferred writers more complacent in their attitude, a 


poetess like Reine Garde, couturiére at Aix-en-Provence. Reine, 
a bastard child of little education, had ground out an elementary 
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education by working through the text books of the daughters of 
the family for which she worked. One night the girls left«Joce- 
lyn> ona table. When Reine finished it, she fashioned a god of 
the author and began to imitate his verse. Encouraged by a few 
local men, she continued writing. Then, one day, Lamartine 
stopped in Marseilles on his way to Smyrna. Reine quietly left 
Aix to visit her hero, carrying some of her poems as a votive 
offering. Though he commented on the monotony of her verse, 
the great man noted her advocacy of quiet submission to fate, a 
scorn for the spirit of revolt found in such men as Malfilatre, 
Gilbert or Hégésippe Moreau. She had, for instance, publicly 
advised a fellow poetess: “Contre le destin n’ayons pas de 
rancune.”!8 Lamartine made his encouragement positive; later 
he was to publish her work in the <Conseiller du peuple> and 
to defend her published work against the attacks of Cuvillier- 
Fleury of the«Débats> and Gustave Planche of the «Revue des 
Deux Mondes.> 

But this was still before 1848, and Lamartine then limited 
himself to vocal support. He maintained a friendly attitude as 
the patron of a people’s literature, especially now that he de- 
pended so desperately on the common man for support. The 
<<Girondins,> in 1847, carried his constantly reiterated message, 
but Lamartine showed a touch of cynicism when, in March, 1848, 
he warned Molé: “Ne lisez pas cela (les «Girondins>)...c’est 
écrit pour le peuple. Il va jouer le grand réle, il faut’ly disposer, 
lui donner l’aversion des supplices pour que la prochaine révolu- 
tion soit pure des excésde la premiere. Il est de mon devoir de 
préparer le peuple, de me préparer moi-méme; car je serai 
Vhomme d’une société nouvelle.” To Royer-Collard Lamartine 
spoke even more emphatically, “Je suis le Messie!”!9 

The Revolution of 1848 sadly disillusioned the neophyte Mes- 
siah. From a pinnacle of popularity, from which he could sway 
crowds and calm mobs with the magic of his voice, Lamartine’s 
popularity sagged to a point where he deliberately sought death 
from the rifles of the rioters. He smarted from the knowledge 
that his work was being repudiated by the very class he scorned. 
Lamartine finally retired from active politics, but he persisted 
inhis Messianic mission, though this time he would work through 
the medium of a literature for the people. But not for the work- 
ers; he had had his full share of them. 

With <Genevieve> (1850), Lamartine really laid a foundation 
for his version ofa literature for the masses, but for the masses 
of peasants andagricultural workers, or gentle dressmakers like 
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Reine Garde. The preface of this homely short novel gathered 
together many of the ideas scattered through Lamartine’s cor- 
respondence and works. Recounting the episode of Reine Garde’s 
visit, Lamartine used the story to lecture Reine on the need for 
a literature exclusively for the people, prepared by “un génie 
populaire, un Homére ouvrier, un Milton laboureur, un Tasse 
soldat, un Dante industriel....”2° In ten years, he promised, 
there would exist even a science for the people, a journalism 
for the people, a philosophy, poetry, and novels for the people.2! 

This missionary work Lamartine willingly assumed, certain 
he could measure up to the formidable requirements of the gen- 
ius necessary for the task. First of all he proposed simple, 
natural prose stories, taken from the hearths of the families 
themselves, cheap books written in the language of the people. 
Poetry he consigned to the limbo of the past. The principal 
theme of this literature would be history with a conscience, to 
shield the people from the immoral theory of success. Simul- 
taneously he expected to found a newspaper to instruct the peo- 
ple in art, literature and politics, an idea repeated in the «Ci- 
vilisateur> of March, 1852: “Il faut réduire la morale, la 
science, la poésie, l’histoire, la civilisation pour le peuple en 
peud’espace....”2* Despite all this good will, the precise direc- 
tion of Lamartine’s thought -was betrayed in «Genevieve> by 
Marthe, Jocelyn’s faithful country servant. In times of stress, 
Marthe sounded much like Reine Garde: “Mon Dieu! faites-moi 
la grace de trouver la servitude douce et de l’accepter sans 
murmure, comme la condition que vous nous avez imposeée a 
tous en nous envoyant dans ce monde.”2> 

Successively Lamartine wrote the <Tailleur de pierres de 
Saint-Point,~> <Graziella.> <Antoniella,> and <Lectures pour 
tous.> To these he added a long series of biographies of great 
men for use of the people, with the moral plainly marked, And 
only one of his later works, the «Vie de Jacquard, mécanicien,> 
(«Vie de grands hommes.» III) treats of the proletariat, though 
not very gently. Interspersed among these works were news- 
papers and series such as <Le Conseiller du peuple,~ <Les 
Foyers du peuple,» «Portraits et biographies,~- and <Civilisa- 
teurs et conquérants,~ all following the program so carefully 
laid out in the preface to «Genevieve. In each issue of the 
<Conseiller= appeared an <Almanach politique> for the ‘tra- 
vailleurs,’ in the «<Foyers,~ causeries, romans en feuilletons, 
and various récits intimes, while the <Civilisateur> modestly 
claimed to be the Plutarch of the masses. 
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Meanwhile the poet still writhed at the memory of the repudi- 
ation of 1848. Flora Tristan felt his scornwhen she encountered 
the refusal of silence in answer to an appeal fora poem to set at 
the headof her book, «L’Union ouvriére,~ a gap which the mason 
Poncy filled.24 On the proletariat asa whole Lamartine heaped a 
full measure of contempt. In 1859 he boasted publicly in an open 
letter to the «Union, January 14, 1859, of having “combattu a 
mort les théories radicales du socialisme.”25 Turning on worker - 
writers he jeered at the “médiocrités rimées sur lesquelles des 
artisans, dépaysés dans les lettres, tentent trop souvent, sans 
génie et sans outil, de faire extasier leur siécle....”2° Four 
years later he could write: “Une nation qui compte, dans sa 
population active, sept millions d’ouvriers...a besoin, sous 
peine de mort, d’une armée nombreuse, puissante, obéissante, 
pour contrebalancer cette foule du Mont-Avenin.”@’ And all this 
pent-up scorn exploded in the «Cours familier de littérature~ 
on the occasion of the appearance of Hugo’s «Les Misérables:~ 


Le titre du livre de Victor Hugo est faux, parce que ce 
ne sont pas les Misérables, mais les Coupables et les 
Paresseux car presque personne n’y est innocent et 
personne n’ytravaille, dans cette société de voleurs, de 
débauchés, de fainéants, de filles de joie et de vaga- 
bonds. C’est le poéme des vices trop punis peut-étre, 
et des chatiments les mieux mérités...Ce livre d’ac- 
cusation contre la société s’intitulerait plus justement 
L’Epopée de la canaille... .28 


VII 


Thus, when romanticism was faced with the choice of re- 
treating into art for art’s sake, or helping found a literature for 
the people, the most of the first generation romanticists took the 
latter alternative. But, hostile by upbringing to the worker, un- 
able to understand his aims, Lamartine never could reach sym- 
pathy for the proletariat. When political rejection drove him to 
retirement, the great poet decided to use his leisure to create 
the prose literature for the people of which he had long dreamed. 
But he planned his books for the peasants, for the resigned and 
complacent women workers who quietly muttered Kismet at ev- 
ery bad turn of fortune. 
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Therein Lamartine made a seriouserror. Instead of enjoying 
the position of which he had dreamed, that of a 19th century 
Messiah, he found himself dropping into the wake of contempo- 
rary events. As the urban worker increasingly rose to political 
importance, the literature Lamartine ground out in his years of 
penury became further and further removed from social fact, 
never reaching the active, vocal group that created that social 
fact. Furthermore, in limiting himself to a literature aimed at 
the peasant and the provincial, Lamartine deserted poetry for 
Simple, naive prose. He failed to renew himself artistically, 
even to maintain what artistry he had once possessed. Content 
— the propagation of his social beliefs in a series of pot boilers 
— stifled the artist in him. He completely lost touch with his 
age, and, after his death, that section of his work aged quickly 
and dropped into the limbo of the misconceived. Through an 
inability to assess his century, to retain his sense of art, La- 
martine consigned a large part of his work to oblivion. 
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Avoir raison n’est pas littéraire.! 

There, ina distinctive — and eminently literary — oversimpli- 
fication, is Julien Benda’s statement of position in one of the 
great discussions of our time. These days, when it has become 
the fashion to regard the poet as seer, when the ‘pseudo-truths’ 
of art are greater than the truth itself, when ‘vérité’ has at last 
conquered ‘le vrai,’ itisat least refreshing to hear a clear voice 
raisedinprotest against the modern stand — refreshing and stim- 
ulating, even though the arguments borne by that voice are in 
their way as clearly exaggerated as those of the most lyric of the 
contemporary prophets. For Benda simply and flatly rejects the 
business of the poet’s sixth sense; in protest as always, he re- 
fuses to agree that literature is the great synthesis of thought 
and beauty we are so often told it is; with many of his contem- 
poraries he doubts that the literary creator has the mission to 
penetrate, express and even resolve the multitude of ‘crises’ 
that bear so heavily on modern man, His position, up to a point, 
— and this is the distinctive characteristic of his entire work — 
is sound and reasonable but, never content with any middle-of- 
the-road statement, he has pushed his arguments a good deal 
beyond the point where they remain acceptable to the generality 
of readers. Not only does he not accept the traditional union of 
truth and beauty in literature, but he has made it plain, through- 
out a long campaign lasting from his first book tohis very latest, 
that to his mind Dichtung and Wahrheit mutually exclude each 
other in the works of the imagination and that literature in its 
pure sense is aseparate and independent activity that has nothing 
intellectual about it. Literature for him is like the prostitute 
that men caress and then scorn, an unworthy thing, unworthy of 
taking the time of serious minds, the pleasure of a moment, no 
more. Forserious minds do not treat of literature, they treat of 
science and philosophy, where no deceptive veils hide the austere 
truth. The littérateur tohim is essentially lacking in the probity 
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and integrity of the moral man; only the scientist and philosopher 
are moral in the real sense of that term. A considerable portion 
of his enormous work has gone to the establishing of his point 
and now it is evident that the whole anti-literary campaign is a 
fundamental part of his world outlook. Scarcely one of his major 
works but has some reference to the problem, scarcely one in 
which he does not, by some device, bring the conversation around 
to what has become in these late years of his life, his favorite 
topic. 

Evenas a young man, winning his spurs in the Dreyfus Case, 
Benda was preoccupied with the whole relationship between 
thought and beauty. Already at the time of his first book, 
«<Dialogues 4 Byzance> (1898), he was quite clearly a positivist 
and it is possible that he took from Auguste Comte the original 
idea of the superiority of the scientist — and the term for Benda 
is very nearly the equivalent of philosopher — over the littérateur. 
It will be recalled that Comte, in establishing his classification 
of the types of humanactivity, had placed the scientist in a higher 
echelon than the aesthete. Whether or not Benda first found the 
idea in Comte, it is evident that he owes to another, to Charles 
Renouvier, the greater part of the arguments he has most fre- 
quently employed in his long campaign. Renouvier, who never 
ceased to be his intellectual mentor after Benda became famil- 
iar with his work as a young man, had argued that literature ex- 
cludes philosophy from its domain because of the ‘essentielle 
rationalité’ of philosophy,¢ and in his «Philosophie analytiyue 
de l’histoire> had advanced the notion that the littérateur is 
something ofa trickster, not above sacrificing a nuance of mean- 
ing to a “qui” or a “que” (he specifically names Renan as the 
type of such offenders). This concept of a kind of treason on the 
part of the creators of pure literature was to provide Benda with 
one of his favorite arguments in later years and now seems to be 
indeed the cornerstone of his entire system of debate in the 
question. It might also be noted that Kant may have given Benda 
certain tenets of his doctrine, for Kant had not only described 
truth and beauty as mutually exclusive but had expressed a gen- 
erally narrow concept of aesthetics that is very close to Benda’s 
own. Be that as it may, Benda has developed the point far be- 
yond the scope it enjoyed in any of his predecessors; he has car- 
ried it so far indeed that he has long since left behind even the 
most sympathetic of his listeners. 

As a typically cold, slightly inhuman positivist in 1898, the 
year of the «Dialogues 4 Byzance,> Benda has not enough scorn 
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for the “dupery of words” he finds in the literature of his time. 
If the world is toprogress, he says, men must rid themselves of 
taste for the metaphor and of the ‘literary’ habit of regarding 
only one aspect of each question and must begin to practice the 
cult of the idea instead of the cult of color and form. Neverthe- 
less, art will have a function in the new and severe world he en- 
visions: art, presenting the philosopher’s conclusions in a form 
“moins honnéte et plus saisissante,” will be a most useful tool 
in guiding the masses, for which Benda expresses a kind of 
Nietzschean contempt in these first essays. But pure literature 
devoid of any social mission is for him an utter and stupid waste 
of time: “...le simple étudiant qui met sa signature au bas 
d’une protestation et contribue ainsi, dans la mesure de son 
pouvoir, a la destruction d’un idéal délabré et 4 1’édification 
d’une société nouvelle, nous semble plus utile et plus respec- 
table que le plus ingénieux des sculpteurs en subtilitiés.”3 
This argument in favor of a ‘sociological’ literature was one of 
the few anti-literary pronouncements which Benda was not to 
repeat in his later writings; why he did not is not yet clear. But 
one remark of these same <Dialogues> has much significance 
for his later statements in the quarrel. He claims that all the 
antagonists of Dreyfus are men who “...accédent 4 l’interpré- 
tation métaphysique des realités, laquelle constitue l’es- 
sence de ce que nous appelons proprement la 
‘littérature.’”4 In his latest work, written nearly a half- 
century after the <Dialogues,> his argument is not basically 
different. 

In the works which followed the <Dialogues 4 Byzance> there 
are a certain number of passing references to his earlier argu- 
ments, but in no case does he present anything like a complete 
reasoned analysis of the problem. The opposition to literature 
as against philosophy or science remains, one might say, in the 
state of a strong prejudice with him in these books, a prejudice 
to which he does not yet give the armor of a doctrine. Perhaps 
the most striking of these early references to the question comes 
in <Mon Premier Testament,> where he asserts that men of 
letters, because of the trickery inherent in their art, betray the 
ideas originally advanced by philosophers and that this ‘treason’ 
eventually becomes what men in general think in any great 
problem.5 Thentooinhisvery violent and bitter <Sur le succes 
du bergsonisme> he goes out of his way to attack his more pop- 
ular rival on the ground that his whole system is rather more 
literary then philosophical; all through his works and in the 
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countless references he makes ‘to Bergson and to bergsonism, 
the same note is frequently there: that one simply cannot write 
as well as Bergson did and still be a serious thinker. It is in the 
course of the argument of «Sur le succes du bergsonisme>> that 
he asks this significant question, a propos of the famous doctrine 
that truth is beauty, beauty truth: “Quel rapport y a-t-il entre 
la ‘vérité’? que peut ‘porter en elle’ la frise du Parthénon ou la 
jambe de Phryné et la ‘verité’ que porte en elle, par exemple, 
la loi de Faraday?”© Aside from the very obvious logical 
sleight-of-hand that the question contains, we might be entitled to 
ask Benda how he would reply to Boileau’s dictum that “Rien n’est 
beau que le vrai,...” forinall his critical writings he has shown 
himself to be an ‘almost fanatical admirer of classic literature 
anda relentless opponent of the romantic manner and the roman- 
tic ‘agony.’ Is Boileau, along with the whole train of classic theo- 
rists, inerror here, oris Benda really not a classicist after all? 
It was not until much later in his career that he finally gave an 
answer to this important question; unfortunately, when it was at 
last forthcoming it proved tobe anything but satisfactory, as will 
be shown, 

Not until after Benda had reached the pinnacle of his success 
with «<La Trahison des clercs> did he present anything like a 
complete statement of his views onthe question at hand here. But 
before coming to that reasoned statement he tried something 
which was much more interesting, an attempt to reconcile his 
own preference for philosophy as an exercise of the mind with 
the public taste for literature. In a book of three short stories 
«<La Croix de roses,> he includes a preface in which he talks 
with the inevitable Eleuthere about the whole matter, suggesting 
to the difficult critic that it might be possible for a pure philos- 
opher to write a good and popular novel. Eleuthere replies that 
while Bourget and France and Meredith were indeed successful 
novelists, they were so only because they had the novelist’s tal- 
ent alongside their ability as thinkers —“Spinoza ne fera jamais 
un roman.”? But Benda persists, declaring that he thinks one 
can write a novel or a conte in which the philosophic spirit not 
only does not prevent emotion, but actually causes it. He cites 
any number of examples to prove his point, but the inflexible 
Eleuthere only reminds him that the works he names are novels 
in which there are ideas, not novels in which there is an idea. 
“Jeter des idées ca et lA sans en creuser aucune, cela est 
aimable, cela est littéraire; en prendre une et la fouiller dans 
toute sa profondeur, cela est sérieux, cela est philosophique, et 
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choque des lecteurs de romans.”8 But his warnings are of no 
avail: Benda will write his contes philosophiques and will exe- 
cute them in such a fashion that the spectacle of an idea alone, 
with noliterary trickery and no falsely developed ‘human’ char- 
acters, will suffice to move and stir his readers. Eleuthére 
seems to be aware that such an attempt to ‘scientize’ literature 
is no longer possible in our day, that one can scarcely stir hu- 
man interest now without resorting to the purely human. He 
does not point out to him that even Voltaire could not succeed in 
such a task more than a handful of times, but he does throw ina 
very practicalreminder: “Si vous deviez faire du roman, il fal- 
lait commencer par la, et venir ensuite 4 la philosophie; vous 
eussiez monté en grade; on vous efit honoré. Au lieu de cela, 
vous passez de la philosophie au roman! du régulier au seculier! 
de lacellule auboudoir!”? And Eleuthére is right in his opposi- 
tion, for the three little stories of «La Croix de roses» never 
do come off; they do not precisely because the abstract ideas 
they contain are too heavy for the thin shoulders of the blood- 
less dolls Benda sets up to put them into action. Benda’s fail- 
ure here —and it is a failure, for with all his dialectics he is 
not Pirandello — may be of more than slight significance in his 
later views on the whole question of literature and thought. In 
any event, it was not until after he had failed in the nearly impos- 
sible task he had set himself in «<La Croix de roses> that he 
cametoexpress his views with a vigor and completeness that he 
had been far from displaying before. Had he succeeded, had he 
written «Candide» or «Crainquebille,> his later position might 
have been radically different. But he did not succeed and therein 
may lie the secret of much later bitterness, of many exaggera- 
tions and of a scorn and contempt for imaginative writing that 
has init much of the “Apreté déplaisante” that characterizes his 
old enemy, Charles Maurras. 

It was ina short article published in «Les Nouvelles litté- 
raires> in 1931 that Benda gave the first complete statement of 
his views inthe matter. The article, significantly enough, was 
entitled ‘Péchés d’artistes’ and so well did it represent Benda’s 
position that he saw fit to include it in his volume of collected 
essays, <Précision> (1937). The argument of the essay is that 
literature, by definition, implies some lack of intellectual probity 
on the part of its creator, an argument which was by no means 
new or even original with him, as we have seen. But here he 
cites some of his reasons for his belief: the litterateur, by his 
use of synonyms, creates variety in a phrase where the thought 
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requires no variety; he frequen’ alters a Rersect and logical 
idea in order to conform to the ‘convenances’ of his educated 
readers; heemploys the devices of suggestion and nuance where 
the thought demands an honest and forthright expression; he ob- 
tains many of his rhetorical effects by finding unity among the 
most disparate objects and concepts; he indulges his mania for 
the fluid style, in which each idea seems to glide into the follow- 
ing thought withno regard for clear distinctions and careful def- 
initions. Philosophers noted for the probity of their minds — 
Descartes, Kant, Renouvier, Comte —have had small literary 
talent, and those who have been gifted writers (who but Berg- 
son?) have displayed little integrity of thought. His conclusion — 
not an oversimplification here but a plain paradox for literary 
effect and so a glaring contradiction of his own argument —is 
that “...le dernier des humains est celui qui écrit bien.”!0 
Benda himself writes well, often very well indeed. 

Two years after the appearance of this article in <Les Nou- 
velles littéraires,> he returned to the attack in a work which 
was devoted, in its main lines, to a political rather than a liter- 
ary subject. This was the «Discours 4 la nation européene,> 
which he intended to be an internationalist’s reply to Fiehte’s 
famous <Discourse to the German nation,> the gospel of mod- 
ern nationalism. In this appeal for the unification of the Conti- 
nent he includes a passage concerning the new educational sys- 
tem and the new cultural ideal which will be necessary for the 
formation of the United States of Europe. Apparently under the 
influence of Renan here, he demands a new kind of education in 
which the scientific spirit shall replace the current ‘literary’ 
type, for it is essential to the success of the new international 
state that men be taught to place the products of the intellect 
over the creations of sensibility, sensation and emotion. Europe, 
he says, must be more scientific than literary, more intellectual 
than artistic, more philosophic than picturesque: “L’Europe 
sera serieuse ou ne sera pas.”!! And this because the products 
of the intellect, especially the products of science (for science 
is, in Meyerson’s phrase, the identification of the diverse), are 
the only ones which teach us to repress our individualism in fa- 
vor of the abstract whole that such a United Europe must be. 
Man must be taught to feel himself in those regions where he 
ceases to exist as an individual; he must learn to place the critic 
above the artist, reason above creative genius, for the great gift 
of the gods was order, not fire. The artist is sensitive only to 
the particular, the diverse, the unique, and as such is by nature 
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hostile to the idea of a united Europe, an abstraction which would 
transcend the national boundaries that have been the littérateur’s 
joy since the rise of nations. The nations have been “de belles 
Clorindes”; the new Europe must be like the young savante of 
Venice who veiled her face that her loveliness might not distract 
her hearers from the more austere beauty of her mathematical 
theorems. These ideas, with all they imply of exaggeration and 
simplism, were to be repeated almost textually by Benda ina 
speech he gave before the Rencontres Internationales de Genéve 
in 1946; a good many of the intellectuals in his audience took ex- 
ception to his theories, among them Denis de Rougement, Karl 
Jaspers, Jean Wahl and Stephen Spender. It is not recorded that 
Benda changed his opinion in the face of their attack. 

After this exercise in the <Discours,> Benda allowed the 
idea of poetry versus truth to drop almost completely out of sight 
for some years. It is true that he makes frequent passing refer- 
ences to his position in the question in the books that appeaied 
immediately before the recent war, but in none of them does he 
add any further arguments or examples to those already pre- 
sented. But during his long and solitary stay in Carcassonne un- 
der the Occupation he apparently had time to consider the ques- 
tion more deeply and to conclude that it was even more important 
than he had at first judged it to be. In any case, nearly all of the 
books he has published since the Liberation have contained more 
or less detailed explanations of his point of view. In the notably 
ill-tempered third volume of his autobiography, <Exercice d’un 
enterré vif,> he stresses the moral aspect of the question, an 
aspect which he had touched upon previously but which had had 
no long development in any of his earlier works. As a moralist 
he places probity of mind over talent in its usual acceptation, 
for talent to him always implies something of dishonesty; men’s 
taste for literature is only another evidence of their constant 
search for sensual pleasures, for which he has no respect what- 
soever, although he does admit — oh worldly clerc! — that he is 
very capable of enjoying such pleasures. Ideas, he contends, in- 
sofar as they tend to break with the vague and the obscure, are 
not literary in nature; pure ideological works, such as those of 
De Tocqueville, Mme de Staél and Taine, are not literary. Those 
who treat thought in literary fashion are the Valérys, the Gides, 
the Alains, who satisfy the popular taste for paradox, who thumb 
their noses at common sense, who remain weak and vague un- 
der the pretension to rigor and precision. And now with the 
modern school begun by Mallarmé, literature itself is becoming 
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conscious that its only function is to please, that is, to stir the 
sensibilities, never the mind. Writers are at last on the way to 
realizing their true function, the creation of a ‘pure’ literature, 
an unalloyed appeal to the emotions and sensations. It is in the 
«Exercice> that he also provides a key to the enigma of his 
love for the classics in the midst of his contempt for literature 
as such: the great classics are for him a refuge from litera- 
ture, for their pronounced generalizing tendency makes them 
excellent representatives of what he likes to call the scientific 
mind. It is evident that if literature contains all that is trivial, 
base and contemptible and if the great products of art are to be 
called science, then the case for literature is bad indeed. But it 
is only through such unworthy torturing of the definition that 
Benda can reconcile his preferences with the position he has fi- 
nally forced himself into by his own reductio ad absurdum of 
what was, at first, a perfectly sound and interesting idea. His 
argument here is, of course, sophistical in the extreme; evi- 
dently, litterateurs do not have an absolute monopoly on hyper- 
subtlety and a taste for clear and distinct ideas seems no real 
barrier to an occasional Alexandrine detour. 

It was in Benda’s next work, «La France byzantine,> that he 
really came to grips with the essence of the problem. Here he 
advances the idea that literature, because it introduces an intel- 
lectual element into an essentially emotional and sensual activ- 
ity, is radically different from any of the other human arts. 
Those who treat of literature cannot be philosophers — and phi- 
losophers do not treat of literature: “...il y a pour l’esprit deux 
sortes de richesses: par l’étalage d’idées dont aucune n’est 
poussée a fond, ou par l’approfondissement d’une seule. Mon- 
taigne ou Spinoza. Le bazar ou la cellule. Les hommes avides 
de sensations, voire de sensations intellectuelles, choisissent 
le bazar.”!¢ He asks, gratuitously enough, if there really are any 
literary works which can be said to be really well composed, for 
organized thought (and this is to be the chief argument of «Du 
Style d’idees,>) with its lack of lightness and the continuity of 
attention it requires, is plainly irreducible to the mores of lit- 
erature. By essence, the littérateur is different from the intel- 
lectual; the two were confounded so long in the public mind only 
because of the apostasy of the litterateur, who shamelessly used 
the magic name ‘philosophy’ as a kind of advertising device. But 
now literature is beginning at last to find itself, to attempt to 
realize itself as a separate and independent activity, completely 
divorced from intellectuality. Here is his complete statement of 
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position in«La France byzantine:> Literature, by essence, 
must reject general ideas, impersonal truth, objectivity: the ex- 
istence of what we call ere’ and the frenetic search for a ‘per- 
sonal’ expression are proofs that the writer is incapable of put- 
ting aside his own ego in favor of the objective search for truth; 
the littérateur is opposed, congenitally so to speak, to the intel_ 
lectual, all of whose affirmations are understandable to all men, 
for the litterateur’s artistic utterances are by the very fact i 
their art closed to many; literature must by definition place form 
above matter and the writer who does not seek a felicitous ex- 
pression for his concepts is not a litterateur, though indeed he 
may be a great philosopher, psychologist or sociologist; by its 
essence literature contains within itself the desire to please — 
here again the old charge of insincerity and trickery — for lit- 
erature is eminently a social function of mankind and is thus 
shaped by its role in society. We see clearly what he means by 
the term ‘litterateur’ when he reveals that to his mind such men 
as Voiture and Guez de Balzac are the perfect specimens of 
their caste; their productions consist in the main of elaborate 
and often beautiful dress for concepts which are nothing more 
than phantoms, for no idea can survive as an idea when it has 
been warped by the littérateur’s constant care for form, for 
the ‘convenances’ of the reader. 

To support his position in«La France byzantine-- Benda 
gives some short sketches of Greek, Latin and French literature, 
the point cf which in each case is to demonstrate that the history 
of belles-lettres has been a constant series of attempts on the 
part of serious thought to invade the precincts of pure literature 
against these efforts to ‘corrupt’ its essence. He finds only two 
periods inthe history of Western civilization when ‘pure’ litera- 
ture has existed entirely free from the influence of serious 
thought; the first of these came in the Alexandrine period of 
Greek literature (‘Tout littérateur en tant que tel est un alex- 
andrin’), the second inthe ‘byzantine’ era introduced by Mallarmé 
and brought to its climax in the present day. He thinks that 
‘pure’ literature is to dominate the stage in France for a very 
long time to come, chiefly because of the enduring tradition of 
preciosity which distinguishes French letters. Moreover, the 
future, black as it is, will probably favor the continuation of 
‘pure’ literature, for such writing provides an excellent escape 
from reality, which is likely to become more and more grim 
with the march of political events. This literature will disap- 
pear, he thinks, only when there arises some great enthralling 
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idea, some gripping new faith which will leave men’s minds but 
little time for the pleasures of the literary seraglio. 

This statement in<La France byzantine is far from ex- 
hausting Benda’s attack on the problem. In<«Du Poétique,> 
which appears soon after «<La France byzantine,» he makes 
the claim that poetry cannot exist where there is too much truth, 
for science and true philosophy give rise to no poetic sentiment; 
that functionis filled rather by metaphysics, which, dealing with 
the indemonstrable, provokes the vagueness of thought which is 
the only atmosphere in which literature can flourish. No poem 
can be poetic when it treats a really philosophic idea, none can 
be poetic when it is too rigidly realistic: “...les vertus intel- 
lectuelles n’ont rien a voir avec la poésie.”!3 

In<«<Le Rapport d’Uriel,> a kind of 18th-century, Swiftean 
pamphlet designed to present the report of the angel Uriel, sent 
by God toinvestigate human matters, he sums up his whole posi- 
tion once again, though here a little more goodhumoredly and 
gracefully than before. The book, which is characterized by the 
fact that it contains almost no ideas not previously enounced by 
Benda, really adds nothing to the discussion, for it is a résumé 
pure and simple, not apparently intended to be anything more. 
But in Benda’s latest work, «Du Style d’idées,~> he returns to 
the attack with a vengeance. Here most of the older ideas are 
presented in even more striking style and some new ones are 
advanced, the net result of which is to make his whole position 
logically complete at last, although the premises on which it is 
based remain as tenuous as before. Here he distinguishes at 
length between the literary style and what he calls the ‘style 
d’idées,’ returns to his contention that the great classics are in 
fact ‘scientists,’ discourses on the incompatibility of truth and 
beauty, defines the artistic soul (“...le propre de l’4me artis- 
tique est la prépondérance de la sensualité”!4), repeats Renou- 
vier’s distinction between the mental processes of the philoso- 
pher and the poet and moves on to the idea that thought, seen as 
a ‘vue enrichissante’ of reality is incapable of literary treat- 
ment. Comparing the pages of Proust and Stendhal on jealousy 
with those of Spinoza and the enunciations of Stendhal and Bourget 
with those of Descartes, Spinoza and Spencer on love, he con- 
cludes that it is the characteristic of the littérateur to proceed 
‘en surface,’ that of the true thinker to move ‘en profondeur.’ 
Since literary ideas, by definition, are impregnated with the au- 
thor’s personality (that is, by his style), they can have no real 
importance as thought; the value of the observations of a La 
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Bruyere, a Montaigne or a Voltaire is as symptoms only — these 
men see but do not explain. In detailed studies of the novel in 
its various manifestations, philosophical and psychological, and 
of the theatre of ideas and the comedy of character he reinforces 
this judgment: the novelist and the tragedian can indeed tell us 
how men behave, they cannot — or at least do not — tell us why 
we behave as we do. Their comments may have moral value; 
intellectually they have none. Any history of ideas properly de- 
fined can ignore all the novelists and dramatists the world has 
yet produced. Benda’s eminently prosaic temperament finds it- 
self most at ease in his study of the poet, the “...é@crivain-type 
auquel il serait souverainement impertinent de demander de la 
pensée.”!5 For the poet’s function is to express his sensibility, 
not to examine the causes of its manifestations; it is to live his 
emotion, not to consider it in the abstract. Hence the poet’s 
ideas, if he can be said to have any, are given validity only by 
the sentiment which bears them and envelops them. Once again, 
a history of ideas can ignore the whole history of poetry with no 
important loss to itself. It is in his definition of the two styles, 
literary and ideological, a distinction which recalls Pascal’s 
famous separation of ‘geometrical’ and ‘poetical’ beauty, that we 
see the explanation of his entire position. Ideological style is 
radically different from style tout court: the man of ideas 
seeks, first, to express ideas only (and here he differs from 
the littérateur, who expresses ideas only incidentally to emotions 
and sensations); second, to express them with the rigor they de- 
mand as ideas (the littérateur tries only to express ‘des émotions 
idéologiques’); third, to express ideas independently of his own 
sensibility (whereas the litterateur is never concerned with any- 
thing but his own personality); and, fourth, to express ideas in 
such organized form as to cause the ‘idée maitresse’ to appear 
of necessity. The ideologist, then, is essentially a dogmatist, 
who wishes to prove a point; his writings cannot be called ‘lit- 
erature’, for they violate all the precepts of good society. “Avoir 
raison n’est pas litteraire.” 

In the concluding pages of «<Du Style d’idées> Benda gives 
this final estimate of the littérateur: “L’artiste, en tant qu’ar- 
tiste...n’a que faire de la vérité.”!© Thus, after fifty years of 
elaboration, his position has emerged in complete detail; it has 
never changed in essentials. 

The reasons impelling Benda to adopt this point of view, so 
clearly in opposition toa great part of the thought of his time, 
are apparently many and varied. The essential explanation may 
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lie in his character and temperament themselves, for in his three 
volumes of autobiography he has defined himself with sufficient 
frankness and detail to permit us to see countless strands of 
connection between his ideas and his personality.!’ By his own 
admission he has always been of strongly anti-literary nature, 
interested in science (especially in mathematics) and not in art. 
Living in what he calls somewhere “an almost pathological case 
of symbiosis with abstraction,” he has to force himself to intro- 
duce images and other literary devices in order to clarify for 
public consumption any subject he treats, for his original eluci- 
dation of any question always seems to him amply clear in itself. 
He is also, andagainby his own admission, of humorless temper, 
literal, a little insensitive, unimaginative (like Renouvier he has 
tried to obliterate or to check severly any power of imagination 
nature might have given him). The sum of these characteristics, 
quite evidently, is a man devoid of any aptitude to understand the 
nature of artistic beauty, much less to enjoy it — and all his re- 
peated protestations that he is capable of enjoying a sensual 
pleasure in the presence of the arts seem like mere window- 
dressing to support one of his usual paradoxes. Essentially, 
Benda is unsympathetic to humanity —he has made a fetish of 
beinga clerkly ‘monstre’ — and thus it might be a little too much 
to expect him to be favorable to what are among the highest ex- 
pressions of the human personality: literature and art. We 
might, however, be justified in asking why, with such obvious 
and self-confessed limitations of outlook, he should consider 
himself capable of evaluating, both intellectually and morally, a 
form of human activity which in the nature of things must remain 
closed to him. For although it is possible to disagree witha 
certain contemporary doctrine that the critic’s prime quality 
must be sympathy, yet it is not too much to ask that he approach 
his subject stripped of prejudice and a prioristic conclusion and 
with something of an open mind. 

But all the reasons for his exaggerated position are not tem- 
peramental, far fromit. Inphilosophy he is primarily a logician, 
a rationalist, really a man of the 18th-century badly out of con- 
text in the modern intellectual atmosphere. His own definition 
of thought given at last in «Du Style d’idées,>]8 reveals the 
limitations he himself has placed upon his appreciation of the 
whole mental process. Thought for him is ‘une vue enrichissante 
sur la réalité,” by which phrase he apparently means discursive 
thought applied to ‘real’ phenomena, that is, to those which are 
exactly measurable. The lessons of Comte, quite obviously, 
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have never left him, for the methods to which he applies the 
term ‘la pensée’ are only those used ina certain kind of sci- 
entific activity. His definition excludes anything but organized 
logical, rational procedures and, more, excludes any form of 
metaphysics. By his definition, if man does not think in the 
fashion he prescribes, then he cannot be said to think at all. 
One is of course appalled by such limitations: it would seem 
that not only suchnon-systematic thinkers as Nietzsche or Renan 
would be excluded from the list of significant philosophers, but 
indeed all those who have expressed their conclusions in image 
or metaphor — Plato, Dante, Milton, Goethe. Christ himself, who 
speaks in parables, would be barred. The history of ideas as 
written by Benda would, apparently, be a short one. 

But the definition he gives to thought is no more exclusive or 
unsatisfactory than the one he implicitly applies to literature. 
Literature as such, he has made it amply clear, means for him 
the precious, the Byzantine, the necessary subjection of matter 
to the exigencies of form. Actually what he constantly attacks 
is poor literature; but then, as we have seen, good literature — 
that is, the classics — is not literature at all, but science! It is 
in the separation he makes between form and matter that he is 
farthest from the modern view of the nature of art, and indeed 
from the general modern view of intellectual activity. For while 
he explicitly subscribes to the belief that thought cannot exist 
independently of the words which express it, yet his actual prac- 
tice makes it apparent that he really entertains no such concep- 
tion. Ideas seem to be for him a kind of merchandise piled on 
the shelves of some imaginary Halles; when the littérateur wishes 
to write, he pulls down one of these neatly ticketed ideas, wraps 
itin fancy raiment and offers it to the buyer with an appropriate 
little speech about truthand beauty. Such a conception of the ar- 
tistic process is hard to understand today; Benda undoubtedly 
holds to it because of his persistent belief in the old-fashioned 
faculty psychology and his stubborn resistance to Gestalt or 
other modern ‘techniques of analysis. 

But whatever the reasons impelling Benda to his position, one 
may say with ample justification that it is entirely typical of his 
whole work. As in most of the ‘campaigns’ that have filled his 
career, he has begun with a perfectly logical and acceptable idea, 
then, under the pressure of contrary opinions, has steadily ex- 
aggerated his expression until the original germ of truth is com- 
pletely lost and forgotten. He is the born polemist and perhaps, 
when all the results are in, he will be seen to have the value to 
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his time of the polemist: forcing us by his very exaggerations 
to define our own positions with the maximum of clarity and logic, 
he may well render us a high and useful intellectual service. 
Being wrong, he may still aid us to find the right. 
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VITA NUOVA XI: WHY OBUMBRARE? 
Edward Williamson 
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Chapter elevenof the < Vita Nuova> is an analysis of the ef- 
fect produced in Dante by the greeting of Beatrice. Although re- 
lying on analogy insofar as it applies to psychological or spiritual 
vision terms ordinarily used of physiological sight, it appears 
to be a precise, almost scientific statement. Explanation of any 
obscurity in it is satisfactory only as it reflects the tone of the 
passage and leads to an accurate account of a factual happening. 

The greeting proper is proceded by two stages of preparation. 
When Beatrice appears, the hope of salutation invests Dante with 
a flame of charity. When she is about to greet him, a spirit of 
love destroys all the sensitive spirits save those of sight; and 
these it sends forth from their place, remaining in their stead, 
sothat love may be seenin the trembling of the eyes. The greet- 
ing itself is thus described: 


E quando questa gentilissima salute salutava, non che 
Amore fosse tal mezzo che potesse obumbrare a me 
la intollerabile beatitudine, ma elli quasi per sover- 
chio di dolcezza divenia tale, che lo mio corpo, lo qua- 
le era tutto sotto lo suo reggimento, molte volte si 
movea come coSa grave inanimata. 


“Nonche Amore fosse tal mezzo che potesse obumbrare a me 
la intollerabile beatitudine” — the oblique and negative phrasing 
of the remark makes it seem a denial of something that might 
otherwise be taken for granted, namely, that love is such a me- 
dium as might “obumbrare la beatitudine.” What is this concept 
of a love that would shadow fora lover the blessedness proceed- 
ing from his beloved? 

Editors of the <Vita Nuova,> if they notice the problem at 
all, content themselves with a reference to the words of the an- 
nouncing angel (Luke I, 35): “et virtus Altissimi obumbrapit 
tibi.”! If this were an appropriate citation, it would but substi- 
tute one mystery for another, for the glosses on the scriptural 
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passage are many and irreconcilable. However, as Professor 
Spitzer has shown, the occurrence in each passage of the word 
“obumbrare” does not establish a semantic relationship, and 
whatever St. Luke’s idea, the plain sense of Dante’s verb is that 
love interposes itself as a veil between lover and beloved. 

Professor Spitzer suggests a comparison with the aphorism 
of Ramon Lull in the «Libre d’Amich e Amat:> 


Enlumina amor lo nuvolat que s met entre l’amiche 
l’amat, e fe-lo enaci lugoros e resplendant com es la 
luna en la nuyt, e la estela en l’alba, e lo soleyl en lo 
dia, e l’enteniment en la volentat; e per aquell nuvolat 
tan resplendent se parlavan l’amich a l’amat. 


This passage suggests that love lightens a cloud which by some 
other cause exists between lover and beloved, and that through 
the cloud so made resplendent the lover and the beloved con- 
verse. Dante is confronting a view which posits love itself as 
an obscuring force. 

A more tempting comparison is found in the mystical writ- 
ings which describe God’s beneficent tempering of His brilliance 
to the weak sight of mortal man. “We cannot look,” said Philo,? 


even upon the sun’s flame untempered, for our sight 
will be quenched and blasted by the bright flashing of 
its rays, ere it reach and apprehend them...And can 
you think it possible that your understanding should be 
able to grasp in their unmixed purity those uncreated 
potencies which stand around Him and flash forth light 
of surpassing sphendour? When God extended the sun’s 
rays from heaven to the ‘boundaries of earth, He miti- 
gated and abated with cool air the fierceness of their 
heat...Just in the same way if God’s knowledge...and 
each of His other excellencies were not tempered, no 
mortal could receive them. 


Developed primarily from the account in Exodus of God’s plac- 
ing Himself in a cloud to permit Moses to commune with Him, 
the notion became a common-place of Christian mysticism. 
Mechthild of Magdeburg in her <Lux Divinitatis fluens> de- 
scribes the mystic ascent as a mountain whose summit is over- 
whelming light but whose base is as a shining cloud. “We can- 
not be enlightened by the divine rays except they be hidden within 
the covering of many sacred veils,” wrote Dionysius in the 
«Celestial Hierarchy,>* asentence which St. Thomas quoted at 
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twice in the «Summa Theologica.+5 Dante himself used this 
concept in the «Paradiso. Many times he was momentarily 
blinded by a spiritual light surpassing his capacity, even as the 
blessedness from Beatrice’s greeting “molte volte passava e 
redundava la mia capacitate.” But each time his vision was 
strengthened to cope with new brilliance, and beneficent Provi- 
dence was careful to see that he was never exposed to an efful- 
gence so excessive as to effect a permanent corruption of the 
sense. Hence it was that in the lower sphere Beatrice 


--.non ridea, ma ‘S’io ridessi,’ 

Mi comincio, ‘tu ti faresti quale 

Fu Semele, quando di cener fessi; 

Ché la bellezza mia, che per le scale 
De l’etterno palazzo pil s’accende, 
Com’hai veduto, quanto piu si sale, 

Se non si temperasse, tanto splende 
Che il tuo mortal podere al suo fulgore 
Sarebbe fronda che trono scoscende.’® 


Hence it was that Beatrice first appeared to him ina rain of 
flowers as 


...la faccia del sol nascere ombrata, 
Si che per temperanza di vapori 
L’occhio la sostenea lunga fiata.’ 


There are three elements common to these and to all other 
writings on the subject which make the concept of a beneficent, 
providential shading of the light of bliss inappropriate to the «Vita 
Nuova> passage under consideration. First, it isalways effected 
by that which is incontrol of the source of light and not byan in- 
dependent agent interposing itself between source and beholder. 
Love, on the contrary, in Dante’s figure stands wholly outside 
the power which animates Beatrice. Second, it is an act of will 
and not a result of incapacity. The Almighty veils His beam be- 
cause he wills to do so; love cannot veil the bliss of Beatrice 
(non...potesse), Third, the concept, allied to Plato’s notion of 
love as an intermediary effecting communication between gods 
and men (<Symposium,> 202-3), provides the cloud as a medium 
of communication. But inthe «Vita Nuova> passage the absence 
of such a medium results in no failure of communication; on the 
contrary, there is received from the source almost a “soverchio 
di dolcezza.” This unimpeded inflooding of sweetness provides 
the clue to what Dante would figure forth as the shadow of love. 
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Even more frequently than with the tempering of excessive 
light, the mystics were concerned with another concept of dark- 
ness: the mist of ignorance and sin. The pseudo-Dionysius thus 
describes it:® 


He...purges their spiritual eyes from the mist of ig- 
norance that surrounds them, and stirs and opens the 
eyes which are fast shut and weighed down with dark- 
ness, and gives them first a moderate illumination, 
then (when they taste the Light and desire It more) He 
giveth Himself in greater measure and shineth in more 
abundance on them ‘because they have loved much.’ 


It is subsumed in the familiar concepts of ‘Jesus, the light of the 
world’ and ‘illuminating Charity,’ and is implicit in the title 
‘Prince of darkness.’ It was directed sometimes at the senses 
and sometimes at the passions. Thus Philo says,? “For before 
a great mist had been shed upon it [the mind] by the things of 
the sense...,” and again,!° “For lust is powerful to becloud 
even the keenest of the senses.” 
This concept is of frequent occurrence in Dante’s works:!! 


Lume non é, se non vien dal sereno 
che non si turba mai; anzi é tenebra 
od ombra della carne, 0 suo veleno. 

(Par. XIX, 64-66) 


perche tu ogni nube li disleghi 

di sua mortalita co’ prieghi tuoi 

si ch’l sommo piacer li si dispieghi. 
(Pary XXX01131.33) 


In the passage we are considering it is notable that the failure 
to “obumbrare” results ina “soverchio di dolcezza.” It parallels 
the line 


Che da per li occhi una dolcezza al core.!4 


The same conjunction of brightness and sweetness is employed 
by the mystics. Thus Philo said,!5 “The Divine ordinance fills 
the soul that has vision alike with light and sweetness...,” and 
St. Bernard wrote: 


Mane nobiscum, Domine 
Et nos illustra lumine, 
Pulsa mentis caligine 
Mundum replens dulcedine. 
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St. Bernard was concerned with a universal love reaching all 
mankind; Dante is concerned with a special love touching the 
heart of one man; but they express their loves through the same 
figure. 

For the «Vita Nuova,> love as darkness would be a passion 
obscuring the sight. Carnal love has been so figured from the 
days of Archilochus and Sappho;!* itis the blind Cupid of neopla- 
tonic iconography whose blindness was often taken to mean ‘pre- 
venting the eye or mind from seeing’ and who was frequently op- 
posed as Amor Carnalis or Mundanus to the clear-eyed figure 
of Platonicus:!° and it is described by Augustine as “a mist de- 
priving my sight, O my God, of the brightness of thy truth.” 16 

Of the poets known to Dante, one particularly sets forth love 
as a dark, destroying passion: Cavalcanti. Whatever the dif- 
ferences between commentators about the subtleties of “Donna 
mi prega,” there can be no doubt that darkness and shadow are 
elements of the lines: 


In quella parte dove sta memora 
prende suo stato si formato, come 
diafan da lome, d’una scuritate, 
la qual da Marte ven, e fa dimora. 


and 
assiso’n mezzo scuro, luce rade. 


The canzoniere of Cavalcanti is largely devoted to a love whose 
essence is conflict and distress. Poems like “Chi 6 questa che 
ven” or “Avete’n voi li fiori” are heavily outnumbered by those 
which show him as 


un che va piangendo 
E dimostrando il guidizio d’Amore. 


In a special sense the «Vita Nuova> is addressed to Caval- 
canti, “cui io chiamo primo de li miei amici.”!” The friendship 
of the two poets had begun with the sending of the book’s first 
sonnet, and in chapter thirty Dante refers to “mio primo amico 
a cui io cid scrivo.7 

The group of words we are examining is phrased as a denial; 
it denies the stain of carnality. Cavalcanti’s love is darkened 
by conflict and distress because his love is of the senses: the 
lover desires beyond measure that which he may not have save 
at the cost of the very desire’s death to which his own death is 
preferable. But love did not arise in Dante as does ordinary 
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love; it arose by miracle. Even though, at this stage of Dante’s 
development in love, his love iS one which depends on a kind of 
reward (the “salute”), that reward is itself so miraculous that 
it removes all concupiscence from the quality of love. “Non che 
Amore fosse tal mezzoche potesse obumbrare a me la intoller- 
abile beatitudine” both denies what might be thought true ofa 
love which seeks reward and affirms in a new way the miracle 
of Beatrice. There is no shadow in Dante’s love, for Beatrice 


.eum illustrat lumine, 
Pulsat mentis caligine 
Cordem replens dulcedine. 


This fact justifies the chapter’s concluding sentence, a state- 
ment for which all else in the chapter is mere evidence: 


Si che appare manifestamente che ne le sue 
salute abitava la mia beatitudine.!® 


1. Forexample: «La Vita Nuova di Dante per cura di Michele Scherillo,> 
Milan, Hoepli, 1911, p. 55; ibid., 3rd. ed., 1930; «La Vita Nuova di Dante 
Alighieri con Introduzione, Commento e Glossario di Govianni Melodia,> 
Milan, Vallardi, 1906, p. 80. 

2. ‘Bemerkungen zu Dantes «Vita Nuova,>’ «<Romanoloji Semineri Der- 
gisi,> Istanbul, 1937, p. 183. 

3. <On the unchangeableness of God,> tr. F.H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, 
Loeb Cl. Lib., II, 49. 

4. Sec. i. 

ats. JEAGy a ANS als Wks SRP m Ee (ee al aioe ale 

6. Par. XXI, 4-12. 

7. Purg. XXX, 25- nls 
8. ‘The divine names,’ c.IV,s.5,tr.C. E. Rolt in his «Dionysius the Areo- 
pagite,> New York, 1920, p. 94. 

9. <<On Abraham,> tr. F. H. Colson, Loeb Cl. Lib., VI, 45. 

10. «On Joseph,> ibid., p. 167. 
11. Other instances include: 

Purg. XI, 30: purgando la caligine del mondo. 

Purg. XXVIII, 81: che puote disnebbiar vostr’intelletto. 

Convivio, II, viii, 14. 

De Monarchia, I, xi, 13; III, xvi, 14. 

Cre Conyivioy lsc te 
12, See also c., XXI: “Poscia quando dico: ‘Ogne dolcezza,’ dico quello me- 
desimo che detto é no la prima parte, secondo due atti de la sua bocca.” The 
canzone on which Dante was working when he received the news of Beatrice’s 
death carries the same thought: the soul feels such sweetness (“tanta dol- 
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cezza”) that the spirits beseech the lady for further salutation (“per darmi 
piu salute”). 

13. «On flight and finding,> tr. F. H. Colson and G. H. Whitaker, Loeb Cl. 
Hibs Vi, SO. 

14. I. Liebel, <<Archilochi Iambographorum Principis Reliquiae,> Leipzig, 
1812, p. 169. Sappho, I, 2: «Lyra Graeca,> ed. J. M. Edmonds, I (N. Y., 
1928), 186. 

15. E. Panofsky, «Studies in iconology,»> New York, 1939, c. IV. 

16. «Confessions,> II, 3. See also, “ivi,” III, 1; and II, 2. 

Nl, Woe Iles @s Bie 

18. Charles S. Singleton, <An essay on the Vita Nuova> (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949), contains in its third chapter a delineation of the develop- 
ment of Dante’s love from courtly love to caritas. Into that development the 
passage here studied fits appropriately and the solution proposed is in har- 
mony with Professor Singleton’s view of the whole work. Beyond Chapter 
XI, the love which Beatrice brought will be seen to be charity; and then it 
will be fully understood why it was not obscure love but amor illuminatus. 
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Porque soy de la montana, 
de entre cardos y penones, 
piensen los de los llugares 
que yo aca non siento amores. 

Aculla, aculla muy llone 
vaseme el mid pensamientu; 
vaseme hacia una cabafia 
tras la que se anocha dientru. 

Yo desque vi la pastora 

de la cabana, 
aparaderu non topo 
nin so la paya. 
Si rendiu del cansanciu 
ciarro los gueyos, 
pienso que me la lleven 
los llugarenos. 
Dispiertu fechu una furia, 
liocu me guelvo; 
si esto non son amores, 
yo entds, g qué tengo? 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” num. 496.) 


Veo analogia con la cancién asturiana en las dos letras an- 
tiguas siguientes: 


A la villa voy, 
de la villa vengo; 
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si no son amores, 
no sé qué tengo. 
(Correas, “Vocabulario,” pag. 4.) 


Cuando a tu puerta me voy 
y cuando della me bengo, 
si de amor no estoy herido, 
yo no sé qué males tengo. 
(Luis de Bricenio, “Método de guitarra,” 1626.) 


Esta inquietud, esa agridulce zozobra que nace del amor, 
fué siempre tema muy del gusto de la poesia lfrica dentro y 
fuera de Espana. Ella es la que hace a Petrarca exclamar: 

“Se amor non é, che dunque é quel ch’i’sento?” 

También nos dice la poesia lfrica de siempre que Amor 
ejerce su tiranfa lo mismo en los palacios de los grandes se- 
Nores que en la mas humilde y escondida choza de pastor; no 
hay para él rincén bastante oculto. Como el montafés de la 
cancion asturiana, dice un pastor en un villancico de Juan del 
Encina: 


¢E cuidas tu, palaciego, 

que a nosotros los pastores 

no nos acosan amores 

ni nos percunde su fuego? 
jMie fe! Yo dellos reniego, 

que aun aqui en esta espesura 

no perdonan criatura. 

(Barbieri, “Cancionero.”) 
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Por ti me olvidé de Dios, 
por ti la gloria perdi, 
y ahora me voy a quedar 
sin Dios, sin gloria y sin ti. 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” III, pag. 177.) 


Por quererte olvidé a Dios, 
mira qué gloria perdi, 
y ahora me voy quedando 
sin Dios, sin gloria y sin ti. 
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Hombre malo,.por quererte, 
a la tierra aborrect; 
ahora me encuentro en el mundo 
sin Dios, sin gloria y sin ti. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, “Cantares populares de 
Castilla,” pags. 164 y 190.) 


Eu por amar deixei Deus, 
jay, Jess, que me perdi! 
p’ra agora me ver no mundo 
sem Deus, sem amor, sem ti. 
(Version gallega actual.) 


Por te amar perdi a Deos, 
por teu amor me perdi; 
agora vejo-me-so 
sem Deos, sem amor, sem ti. 

(Version portuguesa.) 


El tema, como se ve, se halla bastante extendido en la tra- 
diciédn peninsular. Tiene no pocos antecedentes en la lirica an- 
tigua, entre los cuales creo los mas interesantes los siguientes 
ejemplos: 


Desde el punto que te vi, 
me hallé, y el cielo es testigo, 
Sin saber si estoy conmigo, 
sin Dios, sin tigo y sin mi. 
(Duran, “Imitaciédn de la poesia popular,” 
pag. 261.) 


Parece querer imitar el iltimo verso Quevedo en el “Entre- 
metido,” etc., cuando Clito dice al final de su diatriba contra 
Alejandro que éste se quedé “sin Dios, sin reino y sin vida.” 


En fin, senora, me veo 
sin m1, sin Dios y sin vos: 
sin Dios, por lo que os deseo, 
sin mi, porque estoy sin vos, 
Sin vos, porque no OSs poseo. 
Culpa tenemos los dos 
del no ser que soy agora, 
pues olvidado por vos, 
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de mi mismo estoy, sefiora, 
sin mi, sin ‘vos y sin Dios. 
(Lope de Vega, “El castigo sin venganza,” II.) 


Yo soy quien libre me vi, 
yo, quien pudiera olvidaros; 
yo so el que, por amaros, 
estoy, desque Os conosci, 
‘sin Dios y sin vos y mi.’ 


Sin Dios, porqu’ eu vos adoro; 
sin vos, pues no me queréys; 
pues sin mi ya, esta de coro 
que vos soys quien me tenéys. 
Assi que triste nasci, 
pues que pudiera olvidaros; 
yo so el que, por amaros, 
est6, desque os conosci, 
‘sin Dios y sin vos y mi.’ 
(Jorge Manrique, “Cancionero,” ed. de “La 
Lectura,” Madrid, 1929, pag. 177.) 


Una canci6n de Diego Lopez de Haro, siglo XV: 


De vos me parto, quexando, 
y de mi, muy descontento 
de mi triste pensamiento. 
Mi vivir lo va llorando 
vuestro mal conocimiento; 
assi que por sola vos 
yo de todos enemigo, 
pues me parto, como digo, 
mal con vos y mal con Dios 
y mal conmigo. 

Aunque desto en la verdad 
poca culpa tengo yo, 
que mi fe no se mudd, 
vuestra mala voluntad 
m’a traido en lo qu’esto. 
Por do mis cuytas agora 
vuestras seran desde aqui, 
pues por vos a vos perdi, 

y por vos a Dios, senora, 
y mas a mi, 
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Por ti y por mi lo dijeron 
qu’ar cabo e los anos mir 
ban otra bes las agiiitas 
por donde solian dir. 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” II, pag. 498.) 


A los anos mil 
vuelve el agua por do solia ir. 
(o vuelve a su carril.) 
(Correas, “Vocabulario,” pag. 7.) 


A los anos mil, senor, 
buelue el agua a su carril, 
y al fin de los anos mil 
se Duelue al primer amor. 
(Dedicatoria de Don Francisco Faria al du- 
que de Sesa en la traduccion del “Robo de 
Proserpina,” Madrid, 1608.) 


Marco Antonio Orti, en “Siglo quarto de la Conquista de Va- 
lencia” (Valencia, 1640, f. 17 v9, dice que en la funci6én solemne 
que se celebro en la catedral valenciana para conmemorar el 
cuarto centenario de la conquista de la ciudad, se canto durante 
la procesion esta letra: 


Al cabo de los anos mil, 
vuelven las aguas por do solian ir. 


La tiene asi Lope de Vega, “Barlan y Josafa,” II; “Con su 
pan se lo coma,” III; “El heredero del cielo” (auto). — ‘Vuelven 
las aguas por donde solian ir,’ Lope, “El hijo de los leones,” I; 
Duran, “Romancero,” II, pag. 456; Ochoa, “Tesoro,” pag. 500 b. 
— ‘Que al cabo,’ Enrfquez Gémez, Bibl. Rivad., XLII, pag. 389. 
— ‘Por donde suelen ir,’ Lope, “Los Ponce de Barcelona,” III. 
Quifiones de Benavente escribi6 un baile con el titulo “Al cabo 
de los bailes mil.” En el “Cancionero de Mathias Duque de Es- 
trada” (Rev. de Archivos, etc., 1902, pag. 325), aparece con la 
palabra ‘tornan’ en vez de ‘vuelven.’ 
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Por un patron igualito 
han cortado a las mujeres: 
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odian a quien las adora 

y aman a quien las ofende. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, “Cantares populares de 
Castillay” pag: 261.) 


Lo mismo que la sombra 
son las mujeres: 
huyen del que las sigue, 
y al que huye quieren. 
Yo las entiendo: 
Si me siguen, aguardo; 
Si huyen, las dejo. 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” IV, pag. 79.) 


Dice Tirso en su comedia “Palabras y plumas,” I: 


Terribles sois las mujeres, 
pues a la sombra imitais, 
y como ella, cuando amais, 
leves del que os sigue auis, 
al que os desprecia seguis, 
al que os adora enganais. 


La poetisa mejicana Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz (1651-1695) 
dirige a la mujer andlogas acusaciones en un soneto que em- 
pieza: 


Al que ingrato me deja, busco amante; 
al que amante me Sigue, dejo ingrata: 
constante adoro a quien mi amor maltrata; 
maltrato a quien mi amor busca constante.... 


Dice Sancho en el cuento del pastor Lope Ruy y la pastora 
Torraloa, con que quiere entretener a su amo en la temerosa 
noche de los batanes: “La Torralba que se vid desdenada del 
Lope, luego le quiso bien, mas que nunca le habia querido, Esa 
es condicion natural de las mujeres, dijo Don Quijote, desdenar 
a quien las quiere y amar a quien las aborrece.” (Cervantes, 
“Quijote,” primera parte, cap. XX.) 

En nota a estas palabras de D. Quijote dice R. Marin en su 
edicién: “Concordando con nuestra poesia erudita ia seguidilla 


popular 
La mujer y la sombra 
tienen un simil: 


que, buscadas, se alejan; 
dejadas, siguen. 
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Sentencia, que no es sino la que aqui asienta D. Quijote, cité 
en mi estudio intitulado “La Copla,” (Madrid, 1910, pag. 45), 
versos del “Romancero general” y de Pedro Torrellas, Lope de 
Vega, Ruiz de Alarcdn y Campoamor. Pude citar asimismo lu- 
gares analogos de otros autores, y aun alguno mas de Cervan- 
tes, por ejemplo éste de la jorn. III de “El laberinto de amor:” 


Manfredo.- En eso echaras de ver, 

Camilo, bien claramente 

que apenas hay accidente 

que sea bueno en la mujer. 
Quieren do han de aborrecer; 

vanse de adonde han de estar; 

temen donde han de esperar; 

esperan do han de temer. 


Y ya antes el Arcipreste de Hita habia dicho: 


El que la mucho sigue, el que la mucho usa, 
en el corac6n lo tyene, maguer se le escusa; 
pero que todo el mundo por esto le acusa, 
en este cuyda syempre, por este faz’la musa. 

Quanto es mas sosafiada, quanto es mas corrida, 
quanto es mas por ome magada e ferida, 
tanto mas por él anda muerta, loca perdida: 
non cuyda ver la ora que con él sea yda. 

(“Libro de Buen Amor:” ‘De la propiedat que’l di- 

nero ha.) 


Son abundantisimas en el cancionero espanol de todos los 
tiempos las diatribas contra la mujer por su inconsecuencia en 
el amor. El mismo defecto se achaca también a los hombres 
en no pocas canciones populares. 
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“Preso en la carcel estoy, 
no tengo pena por eso, 

que no soy el primer preso 
ni dejo de ser quien soy. 


En 1915 se cambiaba la carcel de Catamarca de la casa de 
Gobierno al nuevo edificio y llevado por mi curiosidad ful a vi- 
sitar las celdas vacias y tuve la grata sorpresa de hallar este 
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cuarteto escrito a lapiz en un contramarco. Quedé maravillado 
al ver tan bonito desahogo de una alma atribulada por el pesar 
indudablemente, y la guardé como una de mis mejores coplas. 
Leyendo cierto dia el “Romancero y Cancionero Sagrados” de 
D. Justo de Sancha, encuentro que la tal cuarteta ya habia sido 
glosada por un poeta culto en Expafia en el siglo XVI. Habia 
circulado escrita en un pliego suelto, sin afio, en Valladolid. El 
autor andnimo puso esa cuarteta en boca de Cristo que hablaba 
ala Virgen cuando estuvo preso en la casa de Pilatos. (V. el 
libro citado, pag. 392).” (J. A. Carrizo, “Antiguos cantos popu- 
lares argentinos,” pags. 25 y 26.) 
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Que la quiero ver bailar, 
saltar y brincar, 
dar vueltas al aire, 
con la geringosa de un fraile, 
con su geringosa. 

Por lo bien que lo bailas, 
hermosa, 
busca compana. 
Salga usté, 
don José, 
que lo quiero ver bailar, 
saltar y brincar, 
dar vueltas al aire, 
con la geringosa de un fraile, 
con su geringosa. 

Por lo bien que lo bailas, 
hermosa, 
déjalo solo, 
solo, solo. 

(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” num. 48.) 


Esta canci6n de baile es hoy generalmente conocida en Es- 
pafia. Yo he recogido versiones en Asturias, Salamanca, Za- 
mora, Sevilla, Extre1aadura y Madrid, y conozco las publicadas 
de Murcia; Extremadura (Bonifacio Gil, “Cancionero musical 
extremietio”), Burgos (Olmeda, “Folklore de Burgos”), Avila y 
Caceres (Kurt Schindler) y la titulada ‘Canc6-xiste’ en la “Obra 
del Canconer Popular de Catalunya, Materials,” III, pag. 35. 
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Se la denomina ‘Geringosa’ y ‘f'emperendengue’ en Asturias; 
‘Gerigonsa’ en Sevilla; ‘Peringosa’ y ‘Trepeletré’ en Burgos; 
‘Geringonza’ en Murcia, y ‘Gerigoncia’ en Caceres. 

Hay una version literaria y musical del siglo XVI en el libro 
“Orphenica Lyra,” 1554, del vihuelista Fuenllana, con el titulo 
‘La Girigonza.’ La letra es: 


Asi, asi cuerpo de nos, 
aqui veré yo 

como bailareis vos 
a la girigonza. 
Saltar y bailar 

con voces y grita 
y vos renegar, 
serpiente maldita. 
La Virgen bendita 
os hace danzar 

a la girigonza. 


El caracter religioso de la versién de Fuenllana hace su- 
poner si seria este baile unode aquéllos que el pueblo introducia 
en la iglesia con determinados fines. Esta ‘girigonza’ bien pudo 
haber sido una ceremonia celebrada ante la Virgen para purifi- 
car a los poseidos del demonio, es decir, para ‘sacar los demo- 
nios del cuerpo,’ como hoy dice el pueblo, aplicando para ello 
otros remedios. Por eso en la versi6n antigua reniega la ‘ser- 
piente maldita,’ a la cual obliga la Virgen a huir del cuerpo en 
medio de las ‘voces y grita’ de los bailadores. La extension 
alcanzada en toda Espana por este baile parece haber sido prin- 
cipalmente debida, si atendemos a muchas de las versiones ac- 
tuales, a propaganda de frailes misioneros. En laasturiana aqui 
transcrita se hallan las palabras ‘con la geringosa de un fraile,’ 
y en otra, también de Asturias y que conservo inédita, se dice: 


Que la quiero ver bailar, 
saltar y brincar 
y andar por el aire. 
Esta es la tonadita 
que trajo el fraile. 


En la que publica N. Alonso Cortés en sus “Cantares popu; 
lares de Castilla,” pag. 426, aparece el final del siguiente modo: 


Esta es la tonadita 
que trajo un fraile, 
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fraile francisco. 
Busca una dama 
que te acompaie. 


Igual en Olmeda. En la versi6n sevillana transcrita por mf, 
se dice: 


Esta e la gerigonsa er fraile. 


En la de Salamanca, recogida también por mi, desaparece la 
palabra ‘fraile’: 


Esta es la geringosa del baile. 


Y nos encontramos con la versién madrilefia, en la cual se 
ha olvidado todo vestigio religioso: 


El senor (Fulano, o la sefiora) 
que ha entrado en el baile, 
anda que lo baile, que lo baile, 
y si no lo baila, 
medio cuartillo pague, 
anda que lo pague. 

Que salga ya, 

que lo quiero ver bailar, 

saltar y brincar, 

dar vueltas al aire. 

Con lo bien que lo baila la moza, 
déjala sola, 

sola en el baile. 
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Quen ten amores non dorme, 
en tamén asi facia; 
agora que no-nos teno, 
durmo de noite e de dia. 


Funme deitar a durmir 
6 son d’a auga que corre, 
e a auga foime dicindo: 
“quen ten afhores non dorme.” 


A mar anda que desanda, 
anda que desaparece; 
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quen ten amores)} non dorme, 

quen no-nos tén adormece. 
(Pérez Ballesteros, “Cancionero popular ga- 
llego,” I, pags. 9y 12; III, pags.17,171y 246.) 


El agua del rio corre, 
la del arroyo remansa; 
quien tiene amores no duerme, 
quien no los tiene descansa. 


Amante mio del alma, 
el sueno no me alimenta: 
estoy durmiendo en la cama 
y la pena me dispierta. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” num. 9.) 


Estrelina do luceiro, 
quen ten amores non durme 
sinon o sono primeiro. 
(Torner, “Cancionero gallego,” Inédito.) 


Pensamientos me quitan 
el sueno, madre; 
déjanme desvelada, 
vuelan y vanse. 


Adiés clavel encarnado, 
rosita de Alejandria; 
por ti no duermo de noche, 
por ti suspiro de dia. 
(Torner, “Cancionero del Instituto Escuela.”) 


Son muchas y muy variadas las canciones de desvelo por 
amor que se cantan en Espana. La frecuencia del tema en la 
lirica antigua es también grande, como puede verse por las si- 
guientes, seleccionadas entre otras muchas: 


No duermen mis Ojos, 
madre, gqué haran? 
Amor los desvela: 
jSi se moriran! 


La nina no duerme 
de amores, madre: 
darle sueno, airecillos, 
porque descanse. 
(Duran, “Romancero,” II, pags. 503 y 508.) 
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Quien amores tiene, gcOmo duerme? 
Duerme cada cual como puede. 


Quien amores tiene de la casada, 
écomo duerme la noche ni el alba? 
Duerme cada cual como puede. 


No pueden dormir mis ojos, 
no pueden dormir. 


Y sofiaba yo, madre mia, 
dos horas antes del dia, 
que me florecia la rosa; 
el vino so el agua fria; 
no pueden dormir. 
(Juan Vazquez, “Villancicos y canciones,” 
1551.) 


El poeta Antonio de Villegas tiene en su Inventario (Medina 
del Campo, 1565) la letra que copiamos aqui: 


En la pena, sobre la pena, 
duerme la nina y suena. 


La nifia, que amor habia, 
de amores Se transportaba; 
con su amigo se sonaba: 
sohaba, mas no dormia; 
que la dama, enamorada 

y en la pena, 
no duerme si amores suena. 


En el libro de musica para vihuela “Orphénica Lyra,” de 
Miguel de Fuenllana, hay esta cancion: 


Quiero dormir y no puedo, 
que el amor me quita el sueno. 


Manda pregonar el rey 
por Granada y por Sevilla 
que todo hombre enamorado 
que se case con su amiga: 
que el amor me quita el sueno. 


Que se case con su amiga. 
2 Qué hare, triste cuitado, 
que era casada la mia? 
Que el amor me quita el sueno. 
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En el villancico ‘Por una gentil floresta,’ del Marqués de 
Santillana: 


La nina que amores ha, 
sola, gcOmo dormira? 


En el “Cancionero de la Vaticana” hay esta letra del juglar 
gallego Arias Nunes: 


Po la ribeira do rio 
cantando y a la virgo 
d’amor: 
‘Quem amores ha 
como dorm’oray 
bella flol.’ 


Este anhelo amoroso es “tema lfrico de remota antigiiedad, 
que cant6 también la griega Safo: ‘Ya se hundio la luna, ya se 
escondieron las Pléyades, ya es la hora, ya es media noche; y 
yo, triste, sola en mi lecho.’” (R. Menéndez Pidal, “La primi- 
tiva poesia lfrica espafiola”). V. el tema nim. 63. 

Se relaciona también conel tema de estas canciones el asunto 
de las del nim. 44. 
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‘Quien bien quiso tarde olvida, 
y si olvida no aborrece; 

y al mirar lo que ha querido, 
vuelve a querer, si se ofrece.’ 


Es un antiguo refran. En un romance caballeresco (ed. Bibl. 
Univ., pag. 120.) 


Mas por mi pueden decir: 

‘quien bien ama tarde olvida.’ 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” IV, pags. 59y113.) Es 
el dramatico romance del Conde Alarcos. 


149 


Quien canta, su mal espanta, 
y aquel que llora, lo aumenta; 
yo canto por divertir 
penillas que me atormentan. 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” III, pag. 366.) 
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Sefiala R. Marin las siguientes referencias al tema: Rojas, 
en “Entre bobos anda el juego,” I: 


Si canta por la manana, 
como dice aquel proverbio, 
no solo espanta sus males, 
pero espanta los ajenos. 


Un cantar gallego (Coleccién ms. de Murguia): 


Eu non canto por cantar, 
nin por ganas que lle tena, 
que canto por aliviar 
do meu corazon as penas. 


En Portugal (Braga, II, 41, 1): 


Quem canta seu mal espanta, 
quem chora seu mal aumenta; 
eu canto para espalhar 
uma dor que me atormenta. 


Y casi lo mismo que en Galicia (Idem, II, 42, 3): 


Nao canto por bem cantar, 
nem por bem cantar o digo; 
canto para aliviar 
penas que trago commigo. 


En América: 


No canto porque me oigan 
ni porque mi gracia es buena; 
yo canto por divertirme 
y darle alivio a mis penas. 
(Emirto de Lima, “Las fiestas de San Roque en 
Barranquilla, Colombia,” “Anuario de la So- 
ciedad Folklorica de México,” México, 1942.) 


Recoge Lope de Vega el tema en este cantar: 


Quien canta espanta sus males 
y quien llora los aumenta; 
no es llorar un hombre afrenta 
cuando las causas son tales. 
(“La Arcadia,” libro 19) 


Dice don Quijote al galeote (I, XXII); “Antes he yo oido decir 
que quien canta, sus males espanta.” V. el tema num. 76. 
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2 Quién dira que no es una 

la rueda de la fortuna? 

é Quién dira que no son dos 

la campana y el relo? 

é Quién dira que no son tres 

dos prusianos y un francés? 

é Quién dirad que no son cuatro 

tres escudillas y un plato? 

é Quién dira que no son cinco 

tres de blanco y dos de tinto? 

é Quién dira que no son seis 

cuatro reinas y dos reis? 

é Quién dira que no son siete 

seis sotanas y un bonete ? 

é Quién dira que no son ocho 

siete tortas y un bizcocho? 

é Quién dira que no son nueve 

ocho galgos y una liebre? 

é Quién dira que no son diez 

nueve condes y un marqués ? 

é Quién dira que no son once 

diez marqueses con un conde? 

é Quién dira que no son doce 

las que dan a media noche? 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nam. 286.) 
Danza de corro. 


Esta letra, perfectamente insignificante y hasta antipoética, 
se cantaba ya en tiempos antiguos, a juzgar por la siguiente 
referencia. Recoge Correas en su “Vocabulario,” pag. 374, los 
dos versos que le interesan para la ejemplificacion y es de su- 
poner que también los otros fueran, mas o menos, andlogos a 
los actuales. Revela el caso hasta qué punto el pueblo espafiol 
conserva la vieja tradicion: no retiene sdlo aquellas canciones 
que por su belleza, musical o literaria, son dignas de recuerdo, 
sino que también, como en este casoy en otros varios ejemplos, 
que se pueden encontrar aqui mismo, repite secularments cantos 
de muy escasa emoci6on artistica. No harfa esta observacion si 
no creyera que puede tener algin valor. He aqui la referencia 
de Correas: 


éCuantas son cinco? 
Tres de blanco y dos de tinto. 
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-¢Quién quiere entrar conmigo en el rio, 

quién quiere entrar conmigo a nadar? 

-Yo que no sé nadar, morenita, 

yo que no sé nadar entraré. 

Yo que no sé nadar, morenita, 

yo que no sé nadar, moriré. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nim. 37.) 
Una version de Soria, incompleta, en la co- 
lecci6n de Schindler, nim. 607. 


Yo que no sé nadar, morenita, 
yo que no sé nadar, moriré. 


Morena, cuando mis ojos 
en los tuyos se miraron, 
desde aquel punto heredaron 


la gloria de mis enojos, 

y si en este mar de antojos 
no me socorre mi fé, 

yo que no sé nadar, morenica, 
yo que no sé nadar, moriré. 


Consta esta cancién, con dos estrofas mas, en un tomo de 
poesias manuscritas formado de varios cuadernos de diferentes 
letras, todas del primer tercio del siglo XVII, encuadernado en 
pergamino, con el tejuelo que dice “Poesias varias,” y que fué 
propiedad de don José Sancho Rayoén. El maestro Barbieri, de 
quien tomo la noticia, hizo copia integra que se halla entre sus 
papeles mss. de la Bibl. Nac., Mss. 14070. Es de suponer que 
el poeta aprovecha aqui sélo dos versos de una vieja canci6n 
tradicional analoga en su totalidad a la asturiana. 


152 


éQuién te cortd, naranjuela, 

quién te cortd de la rama? 

Quién te cort6 mal le venga, 

mal le vanga, mal le vaya 

quien te cort6 de la rama. 
(Cancién de danza de Valdeavellano, Soria, 
de la colec. de don Angel del Rio.) V. lo dicho 


en el num, 26. 
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Quiera Dios que orégano sea 

y no se nos vuelva alcarabea. 
(Fernan Caballero, “El refranero del cam- 
po,” pag.-34.) 


Plegue a Dios que orégano sea. 
(Géngora, Letrilla.) 


Se dice hoy ‘no todo el monte es (de) orégano’ para advertir 
ala persona ilusa que piensa triunfar facilmente en empresa 
diffcil. 


154 


Rey don Alonso, 
rey mi senor. 
(Salinas, “De Misica.”) 


Sé6lo da Salinas estos dos versos y su continuacién la encuen- 
troen la letra de una danza que se ejecuta en Hoyocasero, Avila: 


Rey don Alonso, 
rey mi senor, 
rey de los reyes 
el emperador. 


Cuatro monteros 
del rey don Alonso, 
cuatro monteros 
mataron un oso, 
Rey don Alonso, 
rey mi senor, 
rey de los reyes 
el emperador. 
(Disco gramofénico de la col. de Schindler. ) 


En “El Cortesano” de Luis Milan (Valencia, 1561) aparece 
el cantar como sigue: 


Tres monteros 
mataron el osso, 
monteros son 
del Rey don Alonso. 
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Rio rigiielo, 
que vas por el suelo, 
que vas recogiendo la hoja y la flor: 
anda vete a mi cuarto y habitacién 
donde duerme y descansa mi dulce amor. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano.”) 


Esta letra, evidentemente estropeada hoy, pero que sin em- 
bargo conserva cierto sabor antiguo, puede ser recuerdo de 
otras por el estilo de la siguiente: 


Ventecico murmurador 
que lo miras y andas todo, 
haz el son con las hojas del olmo 
mientras duerme mi lindo amor. 
(Valdivielso, “Romancero espiritual.”) 


Ventecillo murmurador 
que lo gocas y andas todo, 
hazme un son con las hojas del olmo 
mientras duerme mi lindo amor. 

(Luis de Bricefio, “Método de guitarra,” 1626.) 


Aparece también, con pequenas variantes, en “Romanzes y 
letras de a tres voces,” tres cuadernos mSs., uno para cada voz, 
letra de principios del siglo XVII, conservados en la Bibl. Nac., 
Mss. 1370, 1371 y 1372, y en los “Romancerillos de Pisa,” Rev. 
Hisp., 1925, LXV, pag. 247. 
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Sale mi nina al campo 

al amanecer 
y el sol, lleno de envidia, 
se vuelve a esconder. 


Sale mi nifia a la huerta 
al punto de amanecer 
y el sol, rabiando de celos, 
corriendo se va a esconder. 
(Torner, “Cancionero del Instituto Escuela.”) 


Recuerdo haber leido en poetas antiguos esta misma idea 
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expresada en distintas formas. Gracian transcribe un mote ‘del 
cordobés Jurado’ que dice: 


Por envidia que el sol tiene 
a otro sol que yo me sé, 
estos dias no se ve. 

(“Agudeza,” etc., XX.) 


157 


-San Juan de las Cadenetas. 
-g Qué mandais, mi sefior? 
-¢ Cuantos panes hay en la cesta? 
-Veintiuno y el quem6n. 
-¢ Quién lo ha quemao? 
-La perrita del meson. 
-Pues alla voy yo. 
(Juego actual de las nifas.) 


-Don Juan de las casas blancas. 

-Mande su seforfa. 

-g Cuantos panes hay en el horno? 

-Veinte y cinco y un quemao. | 

-~Quién lo ha quemao? 

-La perrita Julia. | 

-Hdérquenla por picara. | 
(J. A. Carrizo, “Antiguos cantos populares | 
argentinos,” pag. 231.) 


-Ah fray Juan de las Cadenetas. 

-¢Qué mandais, sefior? 

-4Cuantos panes hay en el arca? 

-Veinte y un quemados. 

-ZQuién los quem6? 

-Ese ladrén que estd cabe vos. 

-Pues pase las penas que nunca paso. 
(A. de Ledesma, “Juegos de Noches buenas 
a lo divino,” 1605.) 


158 


Senores yo soy un pobre, 
pobre y no tengo con qué 
comprar un sagrado libro 
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que me ensefie a mi la fé. 
Por eso, porque soy pobre 

y entiendo ciencia tan alta, 

veré si con la baraja 

ese libro no hace falta. 


Al ‘As’ coloco primero, 
uno es el Dios verdadero 
que solo con su poder 
creo todo el mundo entero. 
Saco el ‘Dos’ y me hace ver... 


“No debe ser nuestra [de la Argentina] esta cancién, que se 
conoce entre nuestros paisanos con el nombre de ‘Naipe a lo di- 
vino.’ Es una adaptaciOn de un romance andnimo de la ‘Baraja.’ 
V. A. Duran: “Romancero General,” t. II, pag. 353, nim. 1323. 
R. Marin: “El arado a lo divino,” num. 6541.” (J. A. Carrizo, 
“Antiguos cantos populares argentinos,” pag. 101.) 

Existen, efectivamente, en Espana muchas versiones mo- 
dernas de la baraja y del arado a lo divino. Entre las iltimas 
senalaré este ejemplo: 


El dental es el cimiento 
donde se forma el arado, 
pues tenemos un buen Dios 
amparo de los cristianos. 

La cama sera-la*cruz, 
lo que tuvo Dios por cama; 
el que esta cruz anduviera 
nunca le faltara nada. 

La tolera que atraviesa 
por el dental y la cama, 
sera el clavo que paso 
aquella divina palma. 

Los bueyes son los judios, 
los que a Cristo le llevaron 
desde la casa de Anas 
hasta el monte del Calvario. 

(D. Ledesma, “Cancionero salmantino,” pag. 
£75.) 


159 


-Se va el sol 
por encima 
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de la casa de mi amor: 
a mi amante voy a ver, madre. 
-~Dénde vas, ovejita, 
sola y tan tarde? 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nim. 382.) 


Bella letra que nos hace recordar el antiguo estribillo: 


Alla se me ponga el sol 
do tengo el amor. : 
(Correas, “Vocabulario,” pag. 71.) 


Se halla también en el “Cancionero” de Barbieri, nim. 259, 
seguido de dos estrofas. Tienen la forma de zéjel y ofrecen al 
mismo tiempo la disposicién paralelistica medieval: 


Alla se me ponga el sol 
donde tengo el amor. 


Alla se me pusiese 
do mis amores viese 
antes que me muriese 
con este dolor 


Alla se me aballase 
do mi amor topase 
antes que me finase 
con este rencor. 


160 


Si aqui nieva, 
équé hard en la sierra? 
(Se dice hoy.) 


Gil Vicente recoge en“Aserra da estrella” el cantar popular: 


Quando aqui chove e neva, 
qué fara na serra. 


Na serra de Coimbra 
nevava e chovia. 
Qué fara na serra. 


161 


Si la mar fuera de tinta... 
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Asi comenzaba una copla popular que recuerdo haber oido 
hace bastantes afos, tal vez en Asturias. No puedo reconstruir 
los otros tres versos, pero si sé que en ellos se decia que aun- 
que la mar fuese de tinta no bastaria para escribir lo grande 
que era el amor del protagonista por su dama. Cito este verso 
suelto porque me lo ha traido a la memoria la lectura de la 
copla a la Virgen, de Fray Ambrosio Montesino, que empieza: 


Si el mar oceano 
fuese la tinta 
y el sol escribano 
que el verano pinta... 


162 


Si me llevan a la carcel 
no me llevan por ladr6n, 
me llevan porque he robado 
a una nifia el corazén. 

(Copla actual.) 


Preso me le llevan 
a mi lindo amor, 
por enamorado, 
que no por ladron. 

Preso me le llevan, 
la causa no sé: 
digan lo que debe, 
que yo lo pagaré, 

(R. Menéndez Pidal, “Cartapacios litera- 
rios salmantinos,” siglo XVI, pag. 312.) 


163 


Si quieres que enrame tu puerta, 
hermosa galana, 
ponte a la ventana: 
veras cémo crece la cana de olor 
hasta que la rama llegue a tu balcon. 


Prenda de mi corazon, 
mis amores tuyos son. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” num. 64.) 
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Bello cantar con que los mozos de Asturias acompanan el 
acto de enramar la puerta de la casa de su prometida, en la 
noche vispera de la festividad de San Pedro. Schindler de en su 
coleccién esta versién de Logrofio, nim. 438, muy analoga a 
otra portuguesa que sefiala con el nim. 943: 


Si quieres salir de manana, 
frente a tu ventana, 
veras cOmo arrancu 
un alamu blancu; 
lo pongo en el quiciu 
de vuestru serviciu, 
que cuelguen las ramas 
desde tu ventana 
frente a tu balcon. 


Si quiés que en la puerta te enrame, 
prenda mia de mi corazon, 
si quiés que en la puerta te enrame, 
tus amores mios son. 


De la tradiciOn antigua conozco las siguientes versiones: 


Si queréis que os enrame la puerta, 
vida mia de mi corazén, 
si queréis que os enrame la puerta, 
vuestros amores mfos son, 
(Correas, “Arte grande.”) 


En la misma forma en “Las Rimas del incédgnito” (primere 
mitad del siglo XVII) publicadas por Foulché-Delbosc enla Rev. 
Hisp., 1916, XXXVII, pag. 333. Con las palabras ‘alma mia’ en 
vez de ‘vida mia’ lo tiene’ Valdivielso en el “Romancerc espiri- 
tual.” En un “Baile de los Moriscos” (siglo XVII) se canta: 


Xe querex que ox errame la porta. 
(Cotarelo y Mori, “Coleccién de entremeses, 
loas,” etc., pag. 483.) 


Lope de Vega da la Siguiente version en el “Auto de los can- 
tares:” 


Si queréis que os ronde la puerta, 
alma mia de mi coraz6n, 
seguidme despierta, 
tenedme aficion: 
veréis cOmo arranco 
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un alamo blanco 

y en vuestro servicio 

le pongo en el quicio; 

que vuestros amores mios son. 


En el “Método de guitarra” de Luis de Bricefio, 1626, aparece 
asi{ con su musica: 


Si queréis que os enrame la puerta, 
vida mia de mi corazén, 
si queréis que os enrame la puerta, 
vuestros amores mios son. 


164 


Si quieres que las damas 
tras de ti anden, 
cuando vayan andando 
ponte delante. 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” IV, pag. 369 y N. Alon- 
so Cortés, “Cantares populares de Castilla,” 
pag. 303.) 


En la nota que pone R. Marin a esta seguidilla escribe: “Ya 
dijo esto Quevedo,” sin afadir mas. 
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Si vas a San Blas 
trdime un San Blasin, 
que no sea muy grande 
ni muy pequifiin. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,”) 


Si vas a San Cayetano 
traeme un San Cayetanico; 
no me lo traigas muy grande 
que lo quiero pequenico. 
(A. Sevilla, “Cancionero murciano,” pag. 66.) 


Antiguamente en Portugal: 


Si vas a Santiago 
cOmprame un Santiaguinho; 
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nao mo compres grande, 

seja pequenino. 
(C. Michaélis de Vasconcellos, “Cancionero 
de Ajuda,” II, pag. 828.) 


166 


Tanto bailé con la gaita gallega, 
tanto bailé que me enamoré de ella. 
(Torres Villarroel, “La gaita zamorana.”) 


Hallo una expresiOn analoga en el “Baile de la gallegada,” de 
Francisco de Castro, 1704: 


Nada me gusta, nada me alegra; 
sdlo me gusta la gaita gallega. 


El cantar recogido por Villarroel debid ser muy conocido en 
Espana a fines del siglo XVII, ya que de él hay varias imitaciones 
hechas por poetas a principios del siglo XVIII. Se cantan actual- 
mente muchas variantes populares en diversas regiones conser- 
vando el ‘tanto bailé’ de la versién de Villarroel, que es tal vez 
la forma originaria: 


Tanto bailéi co a ama d’o cura, 
tanto bailéi que me dou calentura. 
Tanto bailéi, nunca tanto bailara, 
tanto bailéi que me enamoricara. 
(Pérez Ballesteros, “Cancionero popular 
gallego,” II, pag. 208.) 


Tanto bailé con el ama del cura, 
tanto bailé que me dié calentura. 


Tanto bailé a la puerta del horno, 
tanto bailé que me dieron un bollo. 
(Recogidas por mf en Zamora.) 


En Asturias se canta la version de Villarroel. 
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Tener amor es locura, 
que es cosa triste el amor; 
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conversacion a cualquiera 
y a ninguno la afici6on. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nim. 43.) 


Tener amor alguno 
es disparate; 
conversacion a todas, 
amor a nadie, 
(Don Preciso, “Colec. de seguidillas,” 1816, 
II, page F71.) 


168 


Tiempo, lugar y ventura 
muchos hay que lo han tenido: 
pero pocos han sabido 
gozar de la coyuntura. 


Es copla del siglo XVI, dada por R. Marin en su ed. del 
“Quijote” (I, XXXIII). A continuaci6n inserta esta otra, moderna, 
que expresa la misma idea, tomada de sus “Cantos” (nim. 6816): 


El que tuvo la ocasién 
y no la supo lograr, 
se consuela con decir: 
-Yo tuve tiempo y lugar. 


169 


Todas las mananas voy 
a las orillas del mar 
a preguntar a las olas 
si han visto mi amor pasar. 
(Copla actual.) 


Una manana temprano 
me fui derechito al mar 
a preguntar a los peces 
si han visto mi amor pasar. 

Y los peces me contestan: 
“por aqui ha pasado ya 
con un ramito de flores 
que te lo va a regalar.” 

(C. Moran, “Poesia popular salmantina,’ 


pag. 171.) 


b 
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Abundan en la lrica antigua, ‘y principalmente en la de los 
trovadores gallegoportugueses, las canciones en las que una 
enamorada con el amado ausente se acerca al mar y pregunta a 
las olas por el objeto de su pasiOén. Asi, por ejemplo, en estas 
del juglar gallego del siglo XIII Martin Codax: 


Ondas do mar de Vigo 
se vistes meu amigo 
e ai Deus, se verra cedo. 
Ondas do mar levado 
se vistes meu amado 
e ai Deus, se verra cedo. 


Ay ondas que eu vin veer 
se mi saberedes dizer 
porque tarda meu amigo 

sen mi. 


Ay ondas que eu vin mirar 
se mi saberedes contar 
porque tarda meu amado 
sen mi. 
(Figuran con su musica en “Las siete can- 
ciones de Amor,” ed. facsimilar de P. Vindel.) 


170 


Todo lo vence el amor, 
todo el dinero lo allana, 
todo el tiempo lo consume, 
todo la muerte lo acaba. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano.”) 


Todo lo vence el amor, 
todo lo alcanza el dinero, 
todo acaba con la muerte, 
todo lo consume el tiempo. 
(R. Marin, “Cantos,” IV, pag. 263.) 


Todo lo puede el amor, 
todo el dinero lo vence, 
todo lo consume el tiempo, 
todo lo acaba la muerte. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, “Cantares populares de 
Castilla,” pag. 262.) Asi también en Fernan 
Caballero, (Obras, t. XVII, pag. 239.) 
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La idea del segundo verso corrfa ya en el siglo XV en forma 
de refran: 


Quien dinero tiene 
alcanza lo que quiere. 
(Marqués de Santillana, “Refranes de las 
viejas.”) V. el tema num. 91. 


Todo lo allana y deslinda 
la guadana de la muerte, 
porque no hay flaco ni fuerte 
que a Su poder no Sse rinda. 
(Damian de Vegas, Poesias, en el “Roman- 
cero y Cancionero sagrados,” Bibl. Rivad., 
XXXV, pag. 554.) 


Dice una copla andaluza actual: 


Er mundo es una mentira, 
que con la muerte toito s’acaba; 
s’acabo nuestro querer, 
lo que yo nunca esperaba. 


Lat 


Tomo este punalito 
y abreme el pecho, 

y veras tu retrato 
si esta bien hecho. 


Recoge esta seguidilla R. Marin, “Cantos,” II, pag. 243, y 
dice en nota correspondiente: “Idéntico pensamiento hallo en 
un romance morisco (Duran, I, num. 19): 


Si para satisfacerte 
es menester que se abra 
el pecho, donde te tengo 
al natural retratada.” 


Hay una versién americana igual a la de R. Marin. (V. J. A. 


Carrizo, pag. 173.) 
Moreto, en “El desdén con el desdén,” III, 10, tiene estos 
versos que Diana, celosa, dice a Cintia cuando ésta le hace saber 


que Carlos la pretende: 


Primero, jviven los cielos! 
fueran las vidas de entrambos 
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asumpto de mi venganza, 
aunque con mis propias manos 
sacara a Carlos del pecho 
donde, a mi pesar, ha entrado, 
y para morir con él 

matara en mi su retrato. 


Acaso tenga relacién con este tema la siguiente copla portu- 
guesa: 


Aqui teus meu coragao, 
se 0 queres matar bem podes; 
ta andas dentro dele, 
se o matas tambem morres. 
(Jaime Lopes Dias, “O que a nossa gente 
canta,” Vol. IV de “Etnograffa da Beira,” 
Lisboa, s.a.) 
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Triste de mf, cuitada, 
mi gallina se me perdio 
con cinco pollicos echada, 
cuitada, cOmo no me muero yo. 
(Foulché-Delbosc, Rev. Hisp., 1901, pag. 
329.) 


He recogido en Asturias las dos siguientes versiones de una 
cancion que recuerda la antigua: 


-Vecinos los mids vecinos, 

los que vevis alredor, 

énon viestis la mio pitina 

que por la ventana entr6? 

-No, vecino, no, yo no la vi, no; 
no vecino, no, por aqui no entro. 
-Yo non siento la pitina 

ni el dinero que cost6; 

sdlo siento los pitinos, 

que quedaron sin el clo. 
-Cloroclocloclé, clorocloclocl6, 
no, vecino, no, por aqur no entro. 


-£Viéronme la mi6 gallina? 
-Por aqui paso. 
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-Yo non siento la gallina 

nin lo que costé; 

siento los probes pititinos 

que quedaron piquininos 

cantando el pio-pio, 

pio-pio-pd; 

cantando el pio-pio, 

pio se acabo. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nims. 215 
y 243.) 
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Una hora duerme el gallo, 
dos el caballo, 
tres el santo, 
cuatro el que no lo es tanto, 
cinco el peregrino, 
seis el teatino, 
siete el caminante, 
ocho el estudiante, 
nueve el caballero, 
diez el majadero, 
once el muchacho, 
doce el borracho. 
(ta Marine. Cantos, aiVocpage2o.) 


En el manuscrito del siglo XVII “Sales de la Discreci6n es- 
panola,” se halla esta otra version: 


Dos horas duerme el santo, 
. tres el que no es tanto, 
quatro el estudiante, 
cinco el caminante, 
seis el teatino, 
siete el pollino. 


Probablemente era letra ya muy popular en la época del ms., 
puesto que el transcriptor, que la tom6 sin duda de la tradicion 
oral, ofrece una version incompleta y lejana de la forma origi- 


naria. 
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Una novia que yo tuve 
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todas las efes tenia: 

era flaca, floja, fea, 

fregona, fragil y fria. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, “Cantares populares 
de Castilla, pags ota.) 


Zinco efes tienes 
sin ser Francisca: 
fea, floja, flaca, 
fazil y fria. 
(Foulché-Delbosc, “Seguedilles ancien- 
nes,” pag. 321.) 
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Una paloma blanca 
como la nieve, 
me ha picado en el pecho: 
;cOmo me duele! 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano.”) 


‘Ay que me duele!’ dice una versi6n de la Argentina. (J. A. 
Carrizo, pag. 191.) 


Una paloma blanca 
como la nieve, 

me ha picado en el alma, 
mucho me duele. 


Recoge esta versién N. Alonso Cortés (“Cantares populares 
de Castilla,” pag. 220) y coincide con una del siglo XVIII, del 
poeta José Iglesias de la Casa (Bibl. Rivad. LXI, pag. 420.) 

En el Rio de la Plata se canta como ‘vidalita’: 


Palomita blanca. 
vidalita, 

de color de nieve, 

al pasar me heriste, 
vidalita, 

; Ay, cOmo me duele! 
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Una vez que me miraste 
y otra vez que te miré, . 
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cadena de amor me echaste 
y en jamas te olvidaré. 
(A. de Llano, “Esfoyaza,” etc., nim. 61.) 


La cadena del amor, 
tiene fuertes eslabones, 
y aquél que en ella se mete 
tarde sale de prisiones. 
(Fernan Caballero, Obras, XVII, pag. 270.) 


Son muchas las canciones populares que contienen esta me- 
tafora. “La cadena del amor” figura también con insistencia en 
la lirica antigua. Me limito a sefalar aquf las letras siguientes: 


Bien haya quien hizo 
cadenitas, cadenas; 
bien haya quien hizo 
cadenas de amor. 
(Cervantes, “La casa de los celos,” III.) 


Bien haya quien hizo cadenicas cadenas, 
bien haya quien hizo cadenas de amor. 
Y responden las aves que vuelan 
por el aire de dos en dos: 
“Vivan los casados, para en uno son.” 
(Lope de Vega, “El nacimiento de Cristo,”I.) 


Una glosa de Fray Pedro de Padilla (siglo XVII): 


Bien haya quien hizo 
cadenicas, cadenas, 
bien haya quien hizo 
cadenas de amore, 


Todas las zagalas 
que tiene la villa 
no tienen que ver, 
ay, con Marinilla; 
bien haya quien hizo 
cadenicas, cadenas, 
bien haya quien hizo 
cadenas de amore. 


Esta un zagalejo 
perdido por ella, 
tanto que no puede 
dejar de querella; 
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bien haya quieh hizo 
cadenicas, cadenas, 
bien haya quien hizo 
cadenas de amore. 
(Bibl. Rivad., XXXV, pag. 186.) 
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Unos ojos negros vi 
en una cara morena; 
la vida me ha de costar 
si no me caso con ella. 


Unos ojos negros vi, 
desque los vi dije luego: 
tanto luto para mi 
no sé cOmo no me muero. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano,” nums. 
122 y 436.) 


Unos ojos negros vi 
y dije: valgame el cielo; 
tanta pena para mi 
no sé cOmo no me muero. 
(Version castellana.) 


A todos los ojos negros 
los van a prender manana, 
y tu, que negros los tienes, 
échate un velo a la cara. 

(Se canta en Andalucia.) 


El enamoramiento por los ojos negros es tema también fre- 
cuente en la lirica antigua: 


Vuestros ojos negros 
por mi mal los vi; 
jay de mf, que en verlos 
no fur mas de mf! 
(Copla glosada por Cristébal Velazquez de 
Mondragon, “Trovas.” Gallardo, “Ensayo,” 
IV, num. 4248.) 


Vuestros ojos morenillos 
que por mi desdicha vi, 
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me hacen vivir sin mi. 
(Barbieri, “Cancionero,” nim. 157.) 


é Cuando nos veremos, 
ojos morenos, 
cuando nos veremos? 


Ojos morenos 
de bonica color, 
sois tan graciosos 
que matais de amor. 

é Cuando nos veremos, 
ojos morenos, 
cuando nos veremos ? 

(J. Vazquez, “Sonetos y villancicos,” 1560.) 


Ojos morenicos, 
irme yo a querellar 
que me queredes matar. 


Quejarme de mf. 
que ansi me venci, 
que desque os vi 
me aquejo el pesar 
que me queredes matar. 
(Barbieri, “Cancionero,” num. 171.) 
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Unos quieren y piden 
lo que otros pierden; 
pero ninguno alcanza 
lo que pretende. 
Que, como es aire, 
se huye de entre las manos 
y se deshace. 


Da esta seguidilla R. Marfn en sus “Cantos,” IV, pag. 209, y 
dice: “Es de Torres Villarroel, t. XI de sus Obras, pag. 34. 
Madrid, Vda. de Ibarra.” 
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Vamonos a la cama, ojos morenos, 
que a la mananita madrugaremos. 
(A. de Llano, “Esfoyaza,” etc., num. 586.) 
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Tienen estos dos versos caracter evidentemente antiguo. 
Recuerdan aquellos que, expresando deseo contrario, se cantaron 
en los siglos XVI y XVII: 


Recordad, mis ojuelos verdes, 
que a la mananica dormiredes. 


Recordad al dolorido 
que después que a vos vido 
de amor esta herido. 
Que a la mananica dormiredes. 
(No puedo precisar quien es el autor de esta 
glosa del siglo XVI. La estrofa ofrece la 
forma de zéjel.) 


Despertad, ojuelos verdes, 
que a la mananita dormiredéis. 


Y también: 


que a la mananita lo dormiredes. 
(Lope de Vega, “La adultera perdonada,” 
auto.) 
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Vamos a Tanger 
y a Tetuan 
por una mora 
para bailar. 
Nel medio del camino 
paremos a bailar; 
vinieron los moros, 
voy a morir; 
prenda querida, 
llora por mi. 
(C. Moran, “Poesia popular salmantina.”) 


égSeran tan extrafios versos recuerdo de esta antigua adivi- 
nanza referente a la bellota? 


En alto me veo, 
capillo de oro tengo; 
moros veo venir, 
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no puedo huir 
y aunque pudiera no quiero. 
(Lope, “Con su pan se lo coma.”) 


En alto me veo, 
bolsillo de oro tengo; 
hembras veo venir, 
no puedo huir. 
(En el “Baile del Doctor de enfermos de 
Amor,” 1703.) 
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Ya lograste la silla 
que deseabas; 

ten cuidado con ella, 
mira no caigas. 


Que estando en alto, 
daras si te cayeres 
mayor porrazo. 


Ya estas, Fabio, en el trono 
a que aspirabas; 

mira cOmo te sientas 
que no te caigas. 


Que las caidas, 
mientras mas elevadas 
son mas sentidas. 


Recoge R. Marin ambas seguidillas (“Cantos,” IV, pags. 239 
y 260-61) ydice: “En el T. XI de las Obras de Torres Villarroel, 
pags. 16 y 17 (Madrid, Vda. de Ibarra) hallo esta seguidilla le- 
vemente variada: 


Ya estas, Fabio, en el solio 
porque anhelabas; 

mira cOmo te sientas, 
tente no caigas. 
Porque ese asiento 

se hunde con los pesados 
y los ligeros.” 


V. como analogia de asunto el tema num. 27. 
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Y dixo Melchor: 
que tan baina yes tu como yo 
y yo como tu 
y somos los dos. 
(Torner, “Cancionero asturiano.”) 


Yo como tt y tu como yo, 
el diablo nos junto. 
(Correas, “Vocabulario,” pag. 147.) 
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Yéndome yo por la mesa de Ocana 
un galleguito me estiro la manga. 
El que penso que llevaba dinero, 
llévelo el diablo si blanca yo llevo. 
(Se canta en Valdeavellano, Soria.) De la 
coleccién de don Angel del Rio. V. Lo dicho 
en el num, 26. 


Es evidente el caracter antiguo de esta letra. La frase ‘me 
estir6 la manga,’ en el sentido de insinuarse, pretender el amor, 
no creo que sea de uso actual. Se halla en forma parecida en la 
siguiente cancién del siglo XVI: 


Aqui no hay 

sino ver y desear. 
Aqui no veo 

sino morir con deseo. 


Madre, un caballero 
que estaba en este corro, 
a cada vuelta 
hacrame del ojo. 

Yo, como era bonica, 
teniaselo en poco. 


Madre, un caballero 
que estaba en esta baila, 
a cada vuelta 
asiame de la manga. 
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Yo, como era bonica, 

teniaselo en nada. 
(Cristobal de Castillejo. V. P. Henrifquez 
Urena, “La versificacion irregular,” pag. 
i a) 
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Yo no le temo a la muerte, 
que morir es natural; 
solo le temo a la cuenta 
que a Dios le tengo que dar, 


Dice R. Marin (“Cantos,” IV, pag. 149): “En el romancero 
caballeresco (ed. Bibl. Univ.): 


Yo no le temo al morir, 
pues es cosa naturale.” 
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Yo no quiero el sombrero 
de ala muy grande, 
por si el ala me quita 
ver tu semblante. 
(A. Sevilla, “Cancionero murciano,” pag. 198.) 


Era tu boina, majo, 
tate bien, calesla muncho; 
lo moreno de tu cara 
no lo puedo ver a gusto. 
(Copla asturiana.) 


Alzate esa gorra, majo, 
que no se te ven los ojos, 
esos labios de coral 
y ese moreno gracioso. 
(N. Alonso Cortés, “Cantares populares de 
Castilla,” pag. 112.) 


Referencias antiguas: 


Por la calle abajito 
va quien mas quiero: 
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no le veo la cara 
con el sombrero. 


(En el “Baile del rio i del barquillero,” 


17033) 


Una version humorfstica en el “Baile de los disparates” de 


Juan del Encina: 


Por la calle abaxito 

va quien mas quiero: 
no le veo la cara 

con los tacones. 


En Correas, “Arte grande:” 


Mal haya la falda 
de mi sombrero, 
que me quita la vista 
de quien bien quiero. 


En Luis de Bricefio, “Método de guitarra,” 1626: 


Por la calle abaxo 
ba el que mas quiero: 
no le beo la cara 
con el sombrero, 


(Continuara. ) 
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A NEW CREDO OF STYLISTICS 
Raphael Levy 
University of Texas 


Foralongtime philosophers have been expatiating upon the function 
and the quintessence of human speech. Occasionally a linguist has add- 
ed his mite to the discussion, but usually he was quite content to let 
the philosophers tell whence language cometh and whither it goeth. 
He kept himself freeto concentrate upon the history of language which 
occurs between those two terminal events. He stayed outside of the 
arena even when it was filled to capacity. C. K. Ogden and I. A. Rich- 
ards issued the first edition of <The meaning of meaning: a study of 
the influence of language upon thought andof the science of symbolism> 
in 1923; by 1945 a seventh edition was needed to fill the demand. The 
study of historical semantics really goes back a whole century to 
Reisig via Bréal; yet in 1938 «<The tyranny of words> became a best- 
seller, and the populace hailed Stuart Chase as an originator. Now 
R.A. Wilson, in revealing «<The miraculous birth of language,> proves 
that language is more important in civilization than any material 
factor. 

As could be anticipated, the philosophers contradicted one another, 
and each school of thought hadits votaries. Anatole France had Arcade 
exclaim in «La Révolte des anges> (page 365): “Et qu’est-ce que le 
langage humain sinon le cri de la béte des foréts ou des montagnes, 
compliqué et corrompu par des primates orgueilleux?...Je ne vous 
parle pas des professeurs qui pensent définir l’absolu 4 aide des 
cris qu’ils ont hérités des anthropopithéques, des singes, des mar- 
supiaux et des reptiles leurs ancétres.” Over against a jeremiad of 
that kind, analysis of language has evoked a hosanna from Schlegel. 
He could laud language as a God-given handmaid of reason. Appar- 
ently it is from the school of Schlegel that Professor Leo Spitzer has 
taken his cue. 

Two more collections of essays have just come from his pen. One, 
entitled «Essays in historical semantics,> is intended to serve as a 
companion volume to the other, entitled «Linguistics and literary his- 
tory: essays in stylistics.>! The former deals with “Stilsprachen” 
or words as they have been applied by various writers, while the latter 
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takes up “Sprachstile” or the study of a writer’s literary personality 
by means of an investigation of his individual style. It seems to this 
_ reviewer, therefore, that a logical arrangement for presenting the two 
works would start with a survey of the <Essays in Historical Seman- 
tics,» unrelated in subject-matter, pass through a consideration of 
the Essays in Stylistics inspired by different writers of various epochs 
writing in more than one language, and then end with a discussion of 
the general methodology which covers the first part of «Linguistics 
and Literary History.>2 

The Foreword can be absorbed with ease by all readers, since it 
is exoteric and written in English. Articles IV, V, and VI are also in 
English; Articles I, II, and III are written in German.? The editors 
are Associate Professor Anna Hatcher of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, to whom the other book is dedicated, and Professor Charles 
Singleton of Harvard University. Their verbal contribution is limited 
to this sub-title: “Testimonial Volume in Honor of Leo Spitzer on the 
occasion of his sixtieth birthday, February the seventh, 1947.” It 
would be well nigh impossible at present to find a Romance scholar 
who displays more versatility in his interests or who is more prolific 
in his learned output. 

Just what was the basis for selecting the essays that are included 
in this collection is explained nowhere. A laudable criterion, I think, 
would have been inaccessibility in most libraries of the United States 
as can be ascertained from the Union List of Serials. Five of the six 
articles came out recently — between 1941 and 1946 — in journals 
available in most research libraries. Six other articles among the 
many scattered far and wide could have been reprinted very usefully, 
e.g., <<Boletin del Instituto Caro y Cuervo» (of Bogota), XI (1947), 
5 - 15, on Spanish etymologies; «Die Wandlung> (of Heidelberg), I 
(1947), 576 - 594, on nationalism in philology; «Jiwobleter:>> Month- 
ly of the Yiddish Scientific Institute (of Vilna), XIV (1939), 193 - 209, 
on Judaeo - French; «Publications de la Faculté des Lettres» (of 
Istanbul), I (1937), 216 - 258, on French syntax; «Revista de Portu- 
gal> (of Coimbra), XI (1947), 122 - 130, on the folklore of Holy Week; 
«Revue internationale des études basques> (of Paris), XX (1929), 
169 et seq., on dialectology. 

Spitzer is endowed with such vigor that he can pull new irons out 
of the fire more consistently than any of his fellow-workers. Since 
receiving his Ph.D. in Vienna in 1910,* his productivity dealing with 
Romance literatures, etymology, syntax, and stylistics has averaged 
one article or review every two weeks and one book every two years. 
In 1946 he published 22 articles, 2 reviews, and one book; in 1947 he 
published 21 articles and six reviews. Obviously, when the essays 
were compiled, his perspicacity had not declined in the least. Spitzer 
is a voracious reader with a retentive mind. Everything that he reads 
is grist for his mill, forthcoming either as a fresh product or as an 
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extra measure. Evidently it was the intentionof the present editors to 
give him a chance to revise published articles. A reader is not sur- 
prised to notice Spitzer adding a supplement to an article by someone 
else or to an article of his own. He might even add an epilogue to that 
supplement. ° 

We must take the book as we find it. The title «Essays in Histor- 
icalSemantics~ is equivalent to «Essays inthe Semantics of Culture.> 
Spitzer has in mind the particular meanings attributed to certain words 
under the impact of the style of a civilization. The root lies in the 
Jewish, Greek, Roman, and mainly Christian civilizations. Spitzer re- 
grets the fact that there exists no European historical super-diction- 
ary and, given the nationalistic approach to lexicology, none can be 
envisaged in the foreseeable future. As for current trends, he re- 
fuses to accept the thesis that an age of Science is replacing that of 
the Humanities. His plea for putting man in the center of all investi- 
gation in the Humanities sounds like an echo of his excellent contri- 
bution to a forum on “The Humanities Today and Tomorrow,” which 
appeared in the «American Scholar,» XVII (1947), 93 - 94; it has as 
its counterpart in history <A Political and Cultural History of Mod- 
ern Europe> (New York, 1946), by Carlton J. H. Hayes, in government 
«Western Political Thought» (London, 1947), by John Bowle, and in 
applies science «The Human Frontier» (New York, 1946), by my col- 
league, Roger J. Williams. These semantic essays deal with the koiné 
in language, whether it be popular or learned in its phonetic form.’ 
At a certain period in the advancement of civilization a concept, which 
has acquired an emotional appeal, will tend to color all words related 
to it. Indeed this volume stands or falls on the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the tenet implying the existence of patterns of thought in an in- 
tellectual climate. 

At this point Iam impelled to pick a bone of contention with my 
friend. He maintains (on page 3) that the mass-strategy comparatism 
of Hugo Schuchardt was superior tothe linear documentation of Antoine 
Thomas. I take an example which is typical for each one and which 
placed a laurel wreath on each one’s brow. Spitzer himself has re- 
jected the etymon proposed by the master of Graz for “trouver” in 
1899, and he has suggested a better one in «Romania,» LXVI (1940), 
1 - 11. Contrariwise, he has seen fit to reprint as one of the «Meis- 
terwerke der romanischen Sprachwissenschaft=- the etymon proposed 
by my teacher’s teacher for “aise” in 1892; furthermore, it has stood 
like a rock of Gibraltar against subsequent assaults levelled at it by 
Speich in 1909, by Rice in 1911, by Nicholson in1921, and by Van Daele 
in 1941.8 

Article I, “Muttersprache und Muttererziehung,” appeared first 
in 1944. On pages 43 - 46 and 62 - 65, Spitzer demonstrates how an 
overtone of “mother” is harmonized in many languages with similar 
effect in such expressions as “Muttersprache,” “mother-tongue,” 
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“langue-mére.” He connects mére-perle with the Italian “madreperla,” 
but he does not equate it with mother-of-pearl. He gives credit to 
Rohlfs, «Archiv Studium neu. Spr.,»> CLXII (1933), 104, for having 
derived “mére,” as in “mére-goutte,” from “mater.” Rohlfs thought 
that the possibility of the correct derivation was never advanced before 
him except by Sainéan, «Les Sources indigénes de ]’étymologie fran- 
caise,> I (Paris, 1925), 239. As a matter of fact, neither one deserves 
the honor. It belongs to Antoine Thomas, «<Romania,> XXXIX (1910), 
249 note 2. Now that the etymon is clearly established in the case 
of the given nouns, one can correct Littré who saw a derivative of 
“majorem” in “(bateau) maire,” and one can note that “sage” midwife, 
attested in thirteenth-century French, was reinforced as “sage mere” 
or “mere sage” in the seventeenth century. As for prefixing the word 
before adjectives, I think that a confusion in homonyms may still be 
detected. Perhaps Cornu, Ronjat, Meyer-Liibke, and Gamillscheg were 
not unjustified in deriving “mére-nu” (preserved as “mernu” at Lyon) 
and “mére-seul” (preserved as “mierseti” in Walloon Belgium) from 
the adjective “merus.” If so, these compounds can be construed as 
cases of tautology, doubling merus “nu” as used by Juvenaland merus 
“seul” as used by Plautus, and corresponding in their formation to the 
redundant “mere sage.” 

On page 51 Spitzer gives the impression that the concept “dialecte” 
was crystallized slowly in French, that “patois” in that sense did not 
appear until the sixteenth century, and that it denoted “gazouillement” 
in Old French. To the article devoted to the origin of the term “pathe- 
lin” by Mrs. Frank, MLN, LVI (1941), 42 - 47, Spitzer has append- 
ed a note establishing a parallelism in formation and an affinity in 
meaning between “pathelin” based on “latin” and “patios” modelled on 
“francois.” I wish tostress the fact that here weare dealing with var- 
iants. The meaning “gazouillement” is given to “patios” by Palsgrave 
and by French dictionaries for its use in «Le Romande la Rose» 1704. 
In the standard edition by Langlois, however, it is not even mentioned; 
it is replaced in the text by “serventois.” On page 49 Spitzer refers 
to Brunetto Latini’s «<Tresor> for another purpose. As has been 
pointed out already by Littré, III, 1007c, and by Godefroy, VI 40c, 
an example of patois “langage propre 4 un pays” can be found in “le 
patois des Frangois” as a variant to replace “le langage des Francois” 
in the oft-quoted passage from the first chapter of the <Tresor.»>? 
Consequently, in the semantic evolution of “patois,” the chronological 
gap between the concept “gazouillement” and the concept “dialecte” 
can be narrowed to merely forty years. 

There is noroom for doubt that note 10 on page 52 was written be- 
fore Spitzer saw the typescript of the article which appeared in MLN, 
LXII (1947), 125 - 7. I was prompted to submit it because, in MLN, 
LITT (1938), 20 - 21, he had interpreted “langage” in <Le Pelerin- 
age de Charlemagne» as “foreign national groups.” This definition 
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misled R. C. Bates, «Yale Rom. Studies,>> XVIII (1941), 36, even 
though, on page 5, he had quoted «<Fierabras> 5133 from which he 
could have deduced the correct translation. Spitzer has observed that 
H. F. Muller, in the course of an article “On the use of the expression 
“lingua romana” from the first to the ninth century,” («Zts. rom. 
Phil.,> XLII [1923], 9 - 19), intercalated a sentence on page 13 to 
the effect that “lingua” could refer to a people or a race in Late Latin 
and in Church Latin, and especially in the Vulgate. In my documenta- 
tion, I tried to make three points: (1) to trace “language” back from 
the Latin via the Greek to the Hebrew “lashon;” (2) to show that the 
explanation “nation,” first given the French word more than a century 
ago, is too vague; (3) to uphold the interpretation “any community of 
people having a language of its own.” 

Article II, “Er hat einen Sparren (Span): Antike und romanische 
Parallelen,” is the only one that is new. At least two of the details had 
been discussed by Spitzer previously, albeit in a different way. In the 
<<Miscellania Fabra» (Buenos Aires, 1943), p. 270, he considered the 
metaphorical use of “ram” in Catalan (page 97). The shadeof meaning 
attributed to -ficare verbs (in note 14) is “hope and joy in growth,” 
but in 1944 he attributed to them the connotation of “divine grace.” 10 
Spitzer traces (in note 40) the lexicological evolution of the adjective 
“sage” in Old French and in modern French as well as the dogmatic 
signifiance of “sapientia” in ninth-century Latin. So many kinds of 
symbolism are introduced into this extensive investigation that one 
may make a generalization as does H. F. Dunbar in her <Symbolism 
in Medieval Thought:> “If an eagle always represents St. John, and if 
St. John is represented always...as an eagle, then all is well. But if 
an eagle may be St. Johnor the empire or contemplation in the abstract 
or a sinner seeking baptism, then symbolism becomes apparently a 
wilderness in which anything may mean anything.” 

Articles III and V are very short; nevertheless the revised form is 
twice as longas was the original in 1942 and in 1946. “Schadenfreude” 
had to becarried over into other languages, because the German offers 
a juxtaposition of an emotion which one person undergoes and a coun- 
ter-emotion which it produces in another person. Spitzer records an 
example in a newspaper, <<The Baltimore Sun,>>!! where it is printed 
in italics and followed by a translation in parentheses. He notes that 
“Schadenfreude” is conspicuous by its absence from Stendhal’s list of 
deep passions, which was published by J. Alciatore, MP, XL (1942), 
71.14 Spitzer himself missed an opportunity to use Schadenfreude on 
the next page — but that will take us into the next article. 

The heading of Article IV, “Ratio> Race,” reveals phonetically the 
conclusion at which Spitzer had arrived when he studied the problem 
in ZRP, LIII (1933), 300. The evidence now presented aims at clari- 
fying the semantic development of the vocable. The modern French 
expression “espéce d’idiot!” is more insulting than “idiot!” used alone; 
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the former contains a biological innuendo like the Spanish “hijo de 
puta.”!3 Spitzer counterbalances the French phrase with the melio- 
rative locution “écrivain de race;” so he might have added the Spanish 
“hidalgo.” 

Spitzer sees only a difference of degree between the definition of 
race given by the most violent German fanatics and the one given by 
Taine. The Nazis, however, found a French source of race purity less 
in Taine than in Gobineau. 

It was quite natural for Spitzer (on page 167) to deduce “natio> nace” 
by analogy with “ratio> race.” Godefroy has cited two examples of the 
locution “nate que nate” in his dictionary with the incorrect explana- 
tions: “advienne que pourra, vaille que vaille.” They are repeated by 
Van Daele, «Petit dictionnaire de l’ancien frangais> (Paris, 1941), 
p. 311; he even adds one that is impossible: “surnage ce qui peut sur- 
nager.” The interpretation given here by Spitzer is to be cancelled in 
view of his note in «<Romania,> LXX (1948), 74. Thanks to G. Cohn 
and J. Bastin, the meaning is now certain: “nature est ce que nature 
peut étre, chacun agit suivant sa nature.” Earlier in «<Romania,> 
LXIX (1946), 174 - 186, A. Henry explained away the variant “nace” 
and traced the proverb in Old French literature; in <Les Dialectes 
belgo-romans,> V (1946), 228 - 239, he investigated the survival of 
“nate” in modern Walloon and appended a map for that bit of linguistic 
geography. This vulgra noun denotes the “vulve de la vache, vulve de 
la femme” in competition with the refined term nature. 

Article Von ‘The Gentiles” was prompted by the recurrence of the 
postscript “Gentiles Only” in the Help Wanted columns of some news- 
papers. “Gentiles Only” reflects an effort to attenuate or to obfuscate 
the display of racial discrimination. The gentlemen’s agreement would 
seem very blatant if the Christian advertisers used instead the expres- 
sion “Christians Only.” Contrariwise, there is not even a semblance 
of prejudice in “Jews and Gentiles.” That phrase follows almost in- 
variably the same word-order. Spitzer quotes the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, XII 13, to posit that the dichotomy originated with Saint 
Paul prior to the time when “Christians” became available as a syno- 
nym. I wish to point out that the given translation “sive Judeai sive 
Gentiles” raises a moot problem, because there Gentiles is sometimes 
replaced by Greeks. Several kindred terms are mentioned by Spitzer, 
but one is conspicuous by its absence. Just as Gentiles was applied by 
Romans to denote non-Romans or foreigners, by the same token Bar- 
barians was current to denote foreigners. The history given for that 
connotation by the N. E. D. makes it clear that generally it conveyed 
an acceptation of opprobrium: (a) one not a Greek; (b) one living 
outside the pale of the Roman empire and its civilization, applied 
especially to the northern nations that overthrew the Romans; (c) one 
outside the pale of Christian civilization; (d) with the Italians of the 
Renascence, one of a nation outside of Italy. 
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The last article hasa long text extending from page 179 to 225 with 
notes 1 - 76 on pages 246 - 303; the appendices extend from page 227 
to 245 with another series of notes 1 - 14 on pages 304 - 316. Either 
the first set of notes should have started right after page 225, or else 
the two groups of notes should have been numbered consecutively. The 
title of this article, “Milieu and Ambiance,” couples together two sub- 
stantives in an order which is the opposite of the order found in the 
passage giving the first occurrence of “ambiance” in the French lan- 
guage, which forms the entry of March 20, 1891 in the «Journal des 
Goncourt.> Only “ambiance” had been studied in 1940 by Karl Mi- 
chaélsson in an article that is well documented and full of subtle sug- 
gestions. Spitzer feels that it is marred by the Swedish scholar’s 
failure to consult directly the history of ideas and by his concentra- 
tion upon the petrified sediment of dictionaries. That is why Spitzer 
investigates in detail the ideology of macrophysics as well as the 
relevant literature.!4 Before he is through, however, he discusses 
willy-nilly many French terms which are more or less cognate: “air, 
atmosphere, cadre, climat, compasser, décliner, ensemble, eschaille, 
innéité, medium, mentalité, température.” He resorts to the com- 
parative method, and he adds four appendices in order to analyze 
“ambiente” in Italian;!> “circunstancia” in Spanish; “environment” in 
English; “Umwelt” in German. 

If Iam permitted to skip back from the last pages of this book to 
page 2, I wish to quote this sentence: “Up till now, the comparative 
method has, in linguistic science, been practised more in phonetics 
and morphology than in semantics or stylistics, and yet, of all linguis- 
tic branches, it is in semantics that the changes due to cultural devel- 
opment can best be seen at work, for meaning is the most sensitive 
barometer of cultural climate.” The material of a dictionary need not 
remain inert. A violin yields to the mastery of a virtuoso; so a word- 
list is malleable to him who possesses vision and vivacity. Spitzer 
himself infuses a breath of life easily into a printed word. In fact, 
when he wishes, he cancast overit the metempsychosis of a whirlwind. 

The special denotation which he applies to “semantics” can be clar- 
ified by consulting the evolution of the term as itis traced by A.W. 
Read in <Word,> IV (1948), 79 - 86. It was first used an an English 
adjective by John Spencer in 1665, then asa French noun by Michel 
Bréal in 1883, and recently transferred to logical positivism asa Ger- 
man noun by Léon Chwistek in 1922. As for the scholars mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper, Ogden and Richards substituted “science 
of symbolism” for it, while Reisig coined the synonym “semasiologie.” 

Now that we have completed the survey of the «Essays in Histor 
ical Semantics,>> it is time to pass on to a consideration of the «Es- 
says in Stylistics» — if we may use the sub-title of «Linguistics and 
Literary History.> 

The procedure which jibes in one investigation is not necessarily 
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the one which will jibe inanother. Spitzer reserves the right to indulge 
in a Protean mutability of clicks. In «Don Quijote» it is called “lin- 
guistic perspectivism.” Spitzer points out that in 1927, when Helmut 
A. Hatzfeld wrote «Don Quijote als Wortkunstwerk,> he sought to 
trace the various styles which Cervantes inherited from earlier liter- 
ary traditions, but that he did not attempt to integrate them into a sin- 
gle style reflecting the personality of the writer.!© Spitzer makes that 
attempt here. Over and above the perspectivism, he wishes to show 
that the novelist assumes a quasi-divine power of mastery over his 
material. The click in this case was the instability and variety of 
proper names; so Spitzer had to determine the psychological motiva- 
tion of Cervantes’s polynomasia, polyetymologia, and polyglottism. It 
is to be noted that Spitzer applied the same click to Gracian in his 
<Romanische Stil — und Literaturstudien,> II, 181 - 188. 

I venture to take up just one detail (on page €1), which is said to 
exemplify linguistic perspectivism made subservient to the divine. In 
the tale about the Cautivo, a maiden enters the stage dressed in Moor- 
ish garb. She is Zoraida, who “devia de ser mora y que no sabia hab- 
lar cristiano.” Spitzer lays stress on the use of “hablar cristiano” in- 
stead of “hablar castellano” as a amalgamation of the Christian and 
the Spanish. Now, Zoraida and the Cautivo talk to each other in Arabic. 
When she and her father talk to Christians, they resort to a Hobson- 
Jobson variety of language “que ni es morisca ni castellana ni de otra 
nacién!’? alguna, sino una mezcla de todas las lenguas, con la cual to- 
dos nos entendemos.” In the other Moorish tale of the novel, wherein 
Ricote upholds religious freedom “enlapuracastellana,” it is the tipsy 
Sancho who resorts to the lingua franca. I fail to see how the expres- 
sion “hablar cristiano” anticipates the religious motif which is basic 
to the story. What I do see is merely the idea of speaking a language 
comprehensible to the audience, the idea that is conveyed by Marotte 
in scene 6 of «Les Précieuses Ridicules:> “Il faut parler chrétien si 
vous voulez que je vous entende.”!8 

The next article deals with the ‘récit de Théraméne.” Spitzer 
starts out with the designof «Phédre> asa whole, takes up the “récit” 
and its stylistic traits, and then returns tothe general design. Racine’s 
vision of a world in which the gods repudiate their own creation re- 
veals itself ina linguistic form which hovers precariously on the brink 
of anarchy. Spitzer was prompted to explain this lengthy, ornate “ré- 
cit” by the recent debate as to its aesthetic repose between Professors 
H. Carrington Lancaster and Carlos Lynes, Jr., but he dismissed that 
issue as merely tangential; he makes an assumption of dramatic per- 
fection in «<Phédre> without any flaws. 

In the article devoted to Diderot’s prose, Spitzer goes very far. He 
tries to penetrate beyond the soul of Diderot the author to the soul of 
Diderot the man. He feels justified in injecting the character of the 
artist into the discussion, because Diderot himself was apt to indulge 
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in self-portraiture (as was first noted by Sainte-Beuve). In reading 
the works of Diderot, Spitzer was struck by a rhythmic pattern which 
sounded like an echo of Diderot’s own voice. His style is attuned to 
his philosophical system which, in turn, is consonant with his nervous 
temperament. It takes on the chameleon-like mobility of reflecting 
either the rhythm of connubium, e.g., in the essay on “Jouissance” in 
the «Encyclopédie,» or else the disharmony of perversion, e.g., in 
«La Religieuse.»> In Diderot the epistolary act is an erotic act, which 
tends to integrate him into the creative power of Nature. 

Spitzer gives a long extract from a study which Groethuysen pub- 
lished in 1913. The two critics agree that Diderot, the philosopher of 
the mobility of the mind, was bound to display mobility in his style, 
but then they part company. Groethuysen saw in Diderot’s style cor- 
responding patterns of thought, but Spitzer sees in it an irruption of 
the physiological rhythm of Diderot’s speech. Spitzer argues that the 
accumulated qui-sentences in Diderot depict productivity and poten- 
tiation. I should be reluctant to limit rationally the convergence of lin- 
guistic form and of precise meaning to that one case. 

When Spitzer turns his gaze to the first stanza of “La Muse qui est 
la Grace,” composed in 1907, he really seeks to give a general inter- 
pretation of Paul Claudel. He isa poet who observes no orthodox sys- 
tem of rhyme or meter although he does fulfill all the requirements 
of a true ode in this poem. Despite the fact that Claudel himself has 
added a short epode, this ode requires elucidation. Spitzer has shed 
light on the many adumbrations of a strophe, which is typical of the 
French protagonist of the mystical aspect in modern speculation. He 
had to cut a path through the poetic labyrinth to reach the center. 

Spitzer’s point of departure is the peculiar language of the poet. 
He is struck by the constant repetition of the epithet “grand” in the 
ode. He had used the same approach in “A Linguistic and Literary In- 
terpretation of Claudel’s «<Ballade.”»>!9 It must be pointed out that 
the stylistic device used by Claudel to produce a fusion of the macro- 
cosmos and the microcosmos has been studied already by Spitzer ina 
monograph entitled «La enumeracion cadtica en la poesia moderna> 
(Buenos Aires, 1945). 

Clarification was sorely needed by anyone who wished to under- 
stand this Christian ode. One must surely be grateful to Spitzer for a 
lucid interpretation whether or not one can read between the lines what 
he has read between the lines. He argues that the ascending waves of 
the rhythm must struggle against the tide of petulance and triviality. 
Here a Christian poet strives to obtain the effects of the Pindaric form 
by means of modern devices. Spitzer concludes that he must neces- 
sarily make Christianity triumph over paganism, and that this presen- 
tation of a historical struggle between two cultures, which is embodied 
in the linguistic form of the poem, is reénacted in Claudel’s soul. 

It is a moot problem whether to approve Spitzer’s technique. It is 
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posited onapremise, the validity of which can be tested in other works. 
Spitzer asserts that Valéry took the attitude: “Mes vers ont le sens 
qu’on leur préte.” To avoid that risk, the test will now be applied to 
two works in prose. 

In the opening chapter of «L’ Armature,>> which Paul Hervieu com- 
posed in 1895, adebate is presentedon the question of the ulterior mo- 
tive of society. Renéve argues that “le seul élément qui constitue la 
famille, la société, la loi méme de V’univers, c’est l’amour.” Tarsul 
justifies the author’s choice ofa title by contending that “pour soutenir 
la famille, pour contenir la société...il ya une armature en métal 
qui est faite de son argent.” The Borel really substantiates both sides 
in tracing the reciprocal influence exerted by love and by money, and 
in showing how widespread is moral turpitude among the members of 
the upper stratum. Now, Paul Hervieu uses various expressions to 
designate the social whirlof the upper stratum. His favorite one is the 
Anglicism “le high life,” which is used four times in contrast to the 
single instance of “la haute vie.” Could one philosophize therefrom 
so as to grasp the gist of the novel or the soul of the novelist? 

It might not be amiss to apply the same gauge to an English novel. 
I choose <The Razor’s Edge,> copyright in 1943, in recollection of a 
sermon I once heard ina small town. The clergyman had just read 
the book, and he used its plot as a peg on which to hang his precon- 
ceived notions and his metaphysical speculations. It is a sad tale, 
even though every important character attains his objective in life. 
W. Somerset Maugham reveals (on page 242) that he is modestly con- 
scious of literary style. He also shows (on page 114) that he is fully 
cognizant of synonyms for “giggling:” “We joked and laughed and 
chaffed one another.” Nevertheless, when the author “giggled” (on 
page 6), he set a precedent for somebody to continue the “giggling” 
until the end of the novel (on pages 38, 65, 92, 113, 149, 155, 156, 167, 
178, 184, 207, 246). Would it be possible to deduce the psychological 
motivation or the social significance of «The Razor’s Edge» from the 
use, abuse, and misuse of the verb “giggle” ? 

I, for one, am not qualified to answer those two rhetorical questions 
affirmatively; yet I have sought to apply the test fairly. In the intro- 
duction to his treatment of Claudel’s «Ballade,» which has just been 
mentioned, Spitzer asserted that the linguistic interpretation of a text 
and its literary interpretation have their convergence in stylistics; 
unprejudiced and spontaneous observations of a linguistic character 
must lead to penetration into the literary character of a text, and vice- 
versa; style and content are always interdependent. 

Now we have reached the last part of our outline. In order to make 
a “trip from language or style to the soul” (page 14), Spitzer concen- 
trates upon the peculiar use or absence of a conjunction in «Bubu de 
Montparnasse.> That suffices to reflect the spoken, unacademic lan- 
guage of Charles-Louis Philippe. Spitzer makes many observations 
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from certain passages containing “parce que, car, 2 cause de” and 
from those omitting an expression of causality. Philippe’s choice of 
terms impresses Spitzer as pseudo-objective motivation, which fur- 
nishes the radix in the novelist’s soul. 

Spitzer ignores the force of the repetition or substitution of the 
conjunciton in two consecutive sentences which he quotes (on page 12): 
“Tl aimait cela qui la distinguait de toutes les femmes qu’il avait con- 
nues parce que c’était plus doux, ‘parce que’ c’ était plus fin et ‘parce 
que’ c’était sa femme 4 lui, qu’il avait eue vierge. Il l’aimait parce 
qu’elle était honnéte et ‘qu’elle’ en avait l’air, et pour toutes les rai- 
sons qu’ont les bourgeois d’aimer leur femme.” Perhaps that gram- 
matical distinction is irrelevant; yet personallyI did not expect to find 
Philippe’s syntax very literary, and, candidly, in his portrayal of the 
parisian underworld where roam pimps and prostitutes, I anticipated 
a Style chock full of solecisms. In seeking to determine the ulterior 
motive of the novel, I am content to rest my case on the testimony of 
André Gide who saw in ~<Bubu-- a “conflict entre la sentimentalité et 
le nietzschéisme.”29 Evidence by him ought to be considered author- 
itative, because he is quoted (on page 22) to clinch a corollary: the 
language of outstanding writers in the nineteenth century preserved 
the Renaissance tradition of the autonomy of the word in contrast to 
the speech of one of Philippe’s contemporaries, Ferdinand Céline, 
whose invectives degenerate into psittacism. It seems tome that Spit- 
zer is exaggerating the social significance of <<Bubu de Montparnasse, 
composed bya second-rate writer at the age of 25. This minor work is 
presented as an opportunity to establish a common denominator for 
individual stylistic deviations from the general norm; these deviations 
reveal a conscious shift in the soul of the epoch. I am reluctant to go 
along with him in his conclusion that “the individual mens Philippina 
is a reflection of the mens Franco-gallica of the twentieth century” 
(page 14). 

A skeptic might inquire to what extent that is possible. In the case 
of a writer whose style is extremely egocentric or eccentric or ex- 
centric, he might have to ascribe to him an abnormal psychology or to 
find him suffering from a psychiatric disorder. He might psycho-an- 
alyzea writer whose style corresponds to the common denominator in 
one work but whose style deviates from it considerably in another one 
of his works, and then have to diagnose his case as one of stylistic 
schizophrenia. I submit that it would be unfair to stigmatize as stiff- 
necked or obtuse him who rejects Spitzer’s doctrine just as it would 
be unfair to treat the doctrine itself as elusive or impressionistic. 

At the outset Spitzer inserted an autobiographical allusion to his 
studies under Meyer-Liibke and Philipp August Becker in the Vienna 
of yore. He did not mention the preceptors who exerted a later and 
deeper influence on him: Gilliéron, Meillet, Schuchardt, and especially 
Vossler. Justas Schlegel could have given Spitzer his cue for <Essays 
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in Historical Semantics,» Vossler could have given him his cue for 
«Linguistics and Literary History.> His credo of stylistics was an- 
ticipated by Vossler, who started his quest for «Geist und Kultur in 
der Sprache>> by enlisting the support of philosophy and of metaphys- 
ics. He was the champion capable of grasping the spirit of a whole 
nation’s great literature through the spirit of its language. That was 
adaring asseveration, but even more daring is Spitzer’s peregrination 
from the specific to the general. He proclaims that the style of a 
writer can give an insight into his soul, which is an “anticipatory sen- 
sitivity for the spiritual needs of the nation” (page 14).2! 

There isastylistic touch in the very title: <Linguistics and Liter- 
ary History.> Spitzer always analyzes the literary passages very 
keenly. The result is far more than the traditional “explication de 
texte.” It is phenomenal, because he extracts every possible connota- 
tion from each expression. He seeks to interpret an author by rely- 
ing fully, and exclusively, upon the author himself. There is no liter- 
ary history in the usual sense. He is indifferent —if not hostile — to 
the factual technique of determining the exact date of publication or the 
precise source or a patent influence or a biographical incident. Even 
in the notes which follow each article, when he documents his opinions 
by referring to kindred monographs, he gives free scope to his per- 
sonal predilections.2@ Perhaps the sub-title, «Essays in Stylistics,> 
is more indicative of the contents than the main title. The reader will 
be disappointed if he expects to find what he is accustomed to call Lin- 
guistics and Literary History, but he will be amply rewarded if he 
wishes to learn more about Stylistics and Literary Criticism. 

He will cull various impressions as he goes on perusing these two 
works. They are very striking in their originality. Many a scholar 
has used his vast learning and his fertile mind tocontribute to our un- 
derstanding of a civilization through its language and its literature. 
Too seldom, however has he paused long enough todivert his pen from 
an investigation in progress toa kind of inventory, to a definite ap- 
praisal of the method of his research and of its aim. Students of Ro- 
mance languages should always be grateful to those mature scholars 
who have formally revealed the inner secret of their unselfish ambition 
and the general purpose of their humanistic productivity. Spitzer has 
joined that brilliant galaxy elsewhere,@> but in the present instance he 
soars through the ethereal realm on wings of fancy. 

The painter in words should have as much latitude in choosing his 
style as the painter in colors, because, as Emerson once put it, “A 
man’s style in his mind’s voice.” Spitzer espouses that liberty of 
expressive artistry: “The trite and petrified in language is never 
sufficient for the needs of expression felt by a strong personality” 
(page 15). Both he who agrees with Spitzer and he who disagrees are 
thinking in a subjective manner. This subjectivity in expression is 
really unavoidable.2* That is why everybody should grant without any 
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hesitation Spitzer’s right to a hearing, enunciated so eloquently in the 
first note of «Linguistics and Literary History: “To formulate ob- 
servations by means of words is not to cause the artistic beauty to 
evaporate in vain intellectualities; rather, it makes for a widening and 
a deepening of the aesthetic taste. Love, whether it be love for God, 
love for one’s fellow-men, or the love of art, can only gain by the ef- 
fort of the human intellect to search for the reasons of its most sub- 
lime emotions, and to formulate them.” 


1. «Essays in historical semantics,> New York, S. F. Vanni, 1948. xviii 
+ 316 pp. «Linguistics and literary history: essays in stylistics,~ Prince- 
ton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 1948. vii + 236 pp. On page vii of the 
latter book, the author says that no index is necessary. Nor does the first 
book offer an index. An index for each of them would be as helpful to the 
consultant as is the one added in 1931 to a similar collection, «<Romanische 
Stil- und Literaturstudien.> 

2. Most of the misprints are insignificant, but the omission of a comma in 
line 8 on page xviii is rather annoying. It occurs in the delightful rhapsody 
by Pedro Salinas. 

3. The polyglot apology (in note 2 on page 13) offered the disconcerted 
reader for the author’s medley of languages is far less effective than the 
English justification (in note 16 on page 38 of «Linguistics and literary his- 
tory>) for preserving the original language in the quotations. 

4. In1913 hewas appointed Assistant Professor at the University of Vienna, 
in 1922 Associate Professor at the University of Bonn, in 1925 Professor at 
the University of Marburg, and in 1930 Professor at the University of Co- 
logne. In 1933 he was expelled from Nazi Germany as a Scion of an ancient 
people, and he was called to the University of Istanbul. After carrying out 
his three-year contract with the government of Turkey, he accepted a call 
from the Johns Hopkins University. 

5. One may describe the revision made in the test of pages 147 - 169 of the 
book passing in review as an epilogue to <Amer. journal philology,» LXII 
(1941), 129 - 143, which in turn is a supplement to ZRP, LIII (1933), 300 - 301. 

6. In «Traditio,> II (1944), 409 - 464, III (1945), 307 - 364, he filled one in 
the myriad of lacunae by a monograph on «World harmony.» He derived 
English “tune,” French “accord,” and German “Stimmung” from the Latin 
and Greek concept of harmony. 

7. Anent the use of “paterne” in the mouth of dying Roland, Spitzer stresses 
the popular feeling it expresses (on page 5) and he also stresses its learned 
form (on page 52). It is repeated in Charlemagne’s prayer for victory in 
<<La Chanson de Roland> 3100. 

8. As the English lexicographer W. W. Skeat once put it: “Caution, as re- 
spects the study of etymology, is frequently scouted as displaying a needless 
timidity. Every man, as was once observed to me, thinks he can drive, and 
that he can derive.” 
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9. Chabaille inserts “le langage” in the text of his edition, and gives as 
variants “le patois” (from four manuscripts), “la langue,” “la Faison, 2=ola 
parleure.” Carmody prints “le raison” in the text of his edition, and adds 
the two variants “le patois” (from six manuscripts), “la langue.” 

10. Cf. RR, XXXV (1944), 326, note 11; R, LXX (1949), 403. 

11. Spitzer gives the year, which is 1941, but not the day. 

12. My erstwhile colleague has followed up that investigation with two se- 
quels: MP, XLV (1947), 122, and Symposium, II (1948), 210. 

13. The same remark was made recently by Spitzer in MP, XLII (1945), 134. 
14. Only the entry dated July 30, 1892 in the <Journal des Goncourt»> was 
used for ambiance by J.S. Wood, RR, XL (1949),21. Spitzer surely is justi- 
fied (on page 263) in taking to task the German pedants who exaggerate the 
influence of language on philosophy. They equated the Greek “to kalon” with 
the German “das Schéne;” Spitzer adds the Spanish formation “lo hermoso.” 
His statement, however, that Spanish is the only Romance language possess- 
ing the abstract adjectival neuter is to be taken grammatically — not philo- 
sophically. Illustrations abound in poetry and in prose, as in the passage 
from Edmond de Goncourt cited on page 218. 

15. Miss Ruth L. Kennedy uses “ambient” as an English noun in the title of 
her recent article in PMLA, LXIII (1948), 1131. 

16. Hatzfeld discussed Cervantes’s style again in his contribution toa sym- 
posium entitled «The Anatomy of Don Quixote~- (Ithaca, 1932). One must 
interpolate here that in <Rom. Phil.,> I (1948), 305 - 327, he follows Spitzer 
closely concerning “Esthetic criticism applied to medieval romance litera- 
ture.” 

17. Cf. MLN, LXII (1947), 126; K. L. Selig, «The Library Chronicle of the 
University of Texas,> III (1948), 97. 
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FURTHER ON MARIE DE FRANCE 
Urban T. Holmes, Jr. 
University of North Carolina 


Despite the attempts of the present writer to persuade historians 
of Old French literature that Marie de France, the author of the «Fa- 
bles,> <Lais,> and «<Espurgatorie Saint-Patriz.> was a lady of 
Francian birth who marriedan Englishman named Hue Talbot and went 
to live in the west country near Wales, the prevaling theory held by 
most scholars is that advanced by Sir John Fox.! This historian pro- 
posed in 1916 that the author of the «Lais» wasahalf sister of Henry 
II of England, who is mentioned in a document of 1181 as being Abbess 
of Shaftesbury in Dorsetshire. Nothing else is knownofher. There is 
no evidence that Abbess Marie was a religious for most of her adult 
life, but it is customary to believe that the «Lais» were composed 
while she was in the convent. In the words of Alfred Ewert, most re- 
cent editor of the <Lais:~ “We need not take seriously the argument 
that the «Lais,> being a more worldly production, must have been 
composed before she assumed the duties of an abbess.”¢ 

It is not the worldliness of the stories of the «Lais» which should 
influence our decisionas to the character of the author. In the ‘twelfth 
century worldliness and eccesiastical position could go hand in hand. 
We are more interested in what Marie de France knew about the laws 
of the Church. The question which I wish to propose in this. How well 
would an abbess of one of the principal convents in England have re- 
flected a knowledge of the decisions of Pope Alexander III on the sub- 
ject of marriage? 

Inspired by the «Decretum> of Gratian (1140) and the <Quatuor 
libri sententiarum> of Peter Lombard (1152) the Church authorities 
around the middleof the twelfth century were engaged in considerable 
argument over the exact nature of marriage and divorce.’ Three stages 
in marriage were recognized: verba de futuro (expression of intention), 
verba de praesenti (exchange of vows) and consummation. At the be- 
ginning of his pontificate in 1159, Alexander III held that the first stage 
constituted the valid marriage; but after changing his residence to 
France in 1163, ‘the Pope rallied to the opinion of Peter Lombard and 
decided that only the verba de praesenti were insoluble. For two years, 
1174 - 1176, he added to his definition: that a valid exchange of vows 
must be made publicly before apriest. By 1179 he had inclined slightly 
toward the theory of Gratian: that consummation of the marriage was 
required to supplement the verba de praesenti.* 
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In this last phase of his opinion Alexander III allowed a dissolution 
of a marriage for two causes: entry into religion by one of the con- 
tracting parties previous to consummation, and affinitas superveniens 
before consummation.2 The reader should bear in mind that where 
the two parties had lived together Alexander never permitted a dis- 
solution of the marriage by entry into a monastery or convent. It was 
Fulbert of Chartres who in 1020, addressing the Archbishop of Rouen, 
suggested that the husband should be allowed toremarry after his wife 
had taken the veil.© This was strongly disputed by the Church councils 
and authorities, although it hungon in thepopular mind. Dauvillier re- 
marks: ‘la discipline mentionée par Fulbert de Chartres avait per- 
sisté dans des Eglises locales.”? 

The affinitas superveniens requires more explanation. This pro- 
cedure allows an unconsummated marriage to be dissolved if one of 
the parties subsequent to the exchange of vows has illicit relations 
with a relative of the other — in the first and second degree. This 
would mean that a man having notorious relations with the sister or 
mother of his bride (not having lived with the bride) could secure a 
dissolution of the marriage.8 As early as 1163 - 74, Alexander, ina 
letter to the Bishop of Worcester, allowed such a marriage to be dis- 
solved, but did not permit remarriage.” However, by 1179, in a de- 
cretal addressed to the Bishop of Poitiers, the pope allowed both con- 
tracting parties to choose other mates in a new marriage.!0 This 
opinion was bitterly opposed. The canonist Huguccio declared that 
such a dissolution for affinitas superveniens was contrary to the Gos- 
pel. Pope Urban III (1185-7) definitely rejected such a divorce after 
the verba de praesenti, and Pope Innocent III refused such a dissolu- 
tion, in the year 1200.1! 

By this time our readers will have recalled that Marie de France, 
in her «<Lais,>> presents an outstanding case of each of these contro- 
versial types of divorce. In her «<Eliduc> the protagonist becomes 
involved in a triangular romance. He brings home with him to Brit- 
tany a lady other than his wife. The wife, who is a generous soul, 
agrees to resolve the difficulty: 


Congié li a rové et quis 

Qu’ele puisse de lui partir, 

Nonnain vuelt estre, Deu servir... 

Cele pregne qu’il aime tant, 

Car n’est pas bien ne avenant 

De deus esposes maintenir (ll. 1122-1129). 


I had thought to be the first tocall attention to this violation of Can- 
on law, but I find that my authority on the law, Jean Dauvillier, has al- 
ready noted it. Headds to this the situation in the <Ile et Galerom> of 
Gautier d’Arras where Galeron takes the veil to permit her husband 
Ile to marry Ganor, daughter of the emperor of Rome: 
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Bien sevent que sa feme est none. 
Illes, li dus, le veut moult bien 
Et Ganor ne desplaist il rien. 


As M. Dauvillier remarks, “C’est ladoctrinede Fulbert qui est ici 
appliqué”.!¢ Since the Church in France and England did not in the 
time of Alexander III and his successors permit under any condition 
the remarriage of a husband or wife whose mate entered religion (pro- 
vided the marriage had been consummated)!3 this would mean that 
Marie either wilfully disregarded the opinionof the Churchor that she 
was not awareof it. The Abbess at Shaftesbury, a convent where many 
women were admitted yearly, could hardly have ignored the decretals 
on this subject. 

M. Dauvillier does not comment upon the fact that Mariede France 
presents also a case of annulment because of affinitas superveniens in 
her lai «Le Fresne.> There the hero, Guron de Dol, marries a young 
lady of his own class who turns out to be the sister of his mistress. 
Guron is unquestionably in love with the mistress and not with his 
bride. Nonetheless, on the urging of his immediate vassals, he has 
married the sister with full intent. Before the wedding is consum- 
mated the mother of the bride discovers that the bride and the concu- 
hine are sisters. The father of the girls is informed: 


Il meismes va por son gendre, 

Et ’arcevesque i amena. 

Cele aventure li conta... 

Li arcevesques a conseillié 

Que ainsi soit la nuit lessié; 

El demain les departira, 

Lui et celle qu’il espousa (ll. 504-512). 


The grounds for this dissolution would have to be, of course, that 
Guron was committing adultery with the sister of his wife. After 1179 
this presented a problem which was of serious concern tothe canonists 
of the Church. If the Abbess of Shaftesbury had written these lines, as 
Sir John Fox, Ewert, and many others have believed, after 1181, it is 
difficult to see how she could have omitted the principal condition that 
made the annulment possible; namely, the affinitas superveniens, that 
is, the relationship with an in-law following upon the marriage. The 
Abbess would surely have said something of this kind: 


Li arcevesques conseillié a 
Qu’icele soit la nuit lessie, 
Et qu’en son lit couche s’amie. 


This would have permitted the Archbishop to separate the wedded pair 
with some legality in the ensuing period. However, if this lai «Le 
Fresne> had been written by a laywoman in the interval 1163-74, it is 
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quite likely that she would have had only a vague notion of the condi- 
tions that surrounded this type of annulment, as was the case with the 
Bishops of Worcester and Exeter, who needed to be advised on the sub- 
ject at that time. Presumably Marie thought that the fact Guron had 
lived with the sister of his bride was alone sufficient to make his mar- 
riage null and void, provided he did not pass the wedding night with 
his newly wedded lady. 

Unfortunately many of our arguments for the identity of mediaeval 
writers can never be clear cut. We must persist, nonetheless, in our 
efforts to tip the scale a little, to one side more than to the other. To 
do this weshould assume that most mediaeval authors reflected faith- 
fully the environment and ideas of their time. If we grow accustomed 
to dismissing the inconsistencies ina mediaeval tale and remark, “Oh, 
that is just a story,” we are wasting much of our effort. Those who 
follow the theory first suggested in 1910 have done very little to sub- 
stantiate the identification of Marie with the Abbess of Shaftesbury. 
They have been content to cite again and again Fox’s two articles, per- 
haps unaware that all the evidence presented can be reduced to this: 
that Henry II of England had a half-sister Marie, of whom he was very 
fond, and that she was currently Abbess of Shaftesbury in 1181. No 
information is available on the date of her election, and nothing is 
known of her earlier and later life. I do not urge every one to accept 
my identification with Marie Talbot, but it would be well for those who 
are interested to reread the arguments presented by Sir John Fox be- 
fore continuing to perpetuate his theory. 

I have come to the end of my statement about Marie de France and 
her understanding of the Canons on marriage. There is another item 
which is too small for an independent note, which may have some in- 
terest for the reader. Thisisa geographic association. The occasional 
geographic names inthe «Lais> arenot very helpful. Marie mentions 
Totnes and Exeter inthe «<Eliduc,> and Saint-Malo in the «Laustic.> 
In the «Deus amanz,>> however, there is a more precise reference. 
She speaks of atown called Pistre and of the “monz des Deus Amanz.” 
The protagonist is assigned toclimb this hill with the lady in his arms, 
to be aided, if necessary, by a powerful drink: 


Devers Seine, en la praerie 
En la grant gent toute assemblee 
Li rois a sa fille menee (ll. 180-82). 


I have a photograph of this hill before me, and it is precisely from 
the meadow towards the Seine that thetrial would have been made. The 
opposite side of the hillisan easier climb, leading down toa plateau.!4 
When the young man dies at the summit, the container with his drink 
breaks: 


Li monz en fu bien arosez; 
Molt en a esté amendez... 
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Mainte bone herbe i ont trovee 
Qui du boivre orent racine (ll. 224-228). 


This hill, about 325 feet high from the Seine side, with a forty-five 
degree ascent, is quite barren on the sides. On top, however, there is 
a considerable growth of trees and plants. Surely Marie had seen this 
hill. The town of Pitres lies to the west of it; but on the other side, 
away from the Seine, is Romilly-sur-Andelle which is the best place 
from which to approach the hill today. We can say absolutely nothing 
about the geographic background of Abbess Marie of Shaftesbury, ex- 
cept that she presumably was born in Anjou. She could have known 
this little mount which lay on the border of Normandy and the Ile-de- 
France. On the other hand, Marie the daughter of Waleran de Meulan 
had her childhood home only fifty miles up the Seine from this spot, 
in what is now the Department of Seine-et-Oise. 


1. «English Historical Review,> XXV (1910), 303-306; ibid., XXVI (1911), 
317-356. My own identification is in «Studies in Philology,~ XXIX (1932), 
1-10, and XXXIX (1924), 11-14. 

2. Ed. Marie de France, «<Lais> (Oxford: Blackwell, 1944), p. x. 

3. The standard references on this matter are Jean Dauvillier’s «Le Ma- 
riage dans le droit classique de l’Eglise, depuis le décret de Gratien (1140) 
jusqu’a la mort de Clément V (1314), Paris, 1933, and Esmein’s «Le Ma- 
riage on droit canonique,> 2 vols.; 1891 2nd ed. of volume I by R. Génestal, 
Paris 1929. I have used Dauvillier as the latest authority. 

4. Dauvillier, pp. 5-32. 


De tibideyp.. 187: 

6. Pp. 279-280. 

TieP, 282, 

Bre Pee293. 

9. P. 294. There is a similar decretal addressed to the Bishop of Exeter 
in the same period (ibid., p. 295). 
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11. Pp. 328-329. 
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14. I am indebted to Fr. E. Lemercier, the curé of Romilly-sur-Andelle, 
for information on the hill. There is an old chateau on the summit which 
contains a series of paintings illustrating the legend as told by Marie. 
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Giuseppe Prezzolini. The Legacy of Italy. S. F. Vanni. New York, 
1948. $5.00. 


This important book has been written by a distinguished Italian crit- 
ic, who for many years has occupied the chair of Italian Literature at 
Columbia University. In it, Professor Prezzolini has “attempted to 
set forth the unique quality of Italian civilization, that is, the quality 
not possessed, at least to the same degree, by other civilizations.” He 
has “borrowed from the studies of historians and other scholars, 
sometimes to the extent of employing their own words.” He adds that 
“no attempt has been made to present facts, biographies, lists of 
works, dates, events, and the like, because these may readily be found 
in any history.” His book “deals for the most part in ideas.” The ma- 
terial here presented was previously used in a series of lectures on 
Italian civilization, delivered at Columbia University. So it is stated 
in the foreword. 

Though the author has followed the accepted line of development of 
Italian civilization: the age of the Communes, the Renaissance, Ro- 
manticism, and the Modern Age, he has shied away from the costumary 
habit of dividing history into iron-clad periods. He has likewise re- 
frained from offering us in his work a series of detached biographies. 
He has aimed, instead, at presenting an integrated panorama of Italian 
civilization seen in its various aspects. In separate chapters charac- 
terized by very vivid headings, Professor Prezzolini has presented 
the contribution of Italy to world civilization: the “Comune” and “Si- 
gnoria” (which he calls the only original political creations of the Ital- 
ians, but to which he later adds Fascism, pp. 313-319); the founding 
of the early universities, the discovery of social convention (Casti- 
glione and Della Casa); the discovery of classical criticism in the 
XVIth century; the discovery of political science (Machiavelli); the 
discovery of the world (Marco Polo and Columbus); the discovery of 
science (Galilei); the discovery of poetry (Vico); the creation of im- 
provised comedy and opera, just to mention the most important con- 
tributions of Italy, and omitting those of brigands, adventurers, and 
even the Italian cuisine, presented by the author. 

While accepting the method followed by Professor Prezzolini, we 
feel that in presenting each contribution as identified with one man, 
the author has givenan excellent sketch of the individual contributors, 
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but not the full view of each activity that one would expect of a book 
dealing with the legacy of Italy. In the chapter on explorers, a reader 
should find not only Marco Polo and Columbus but also those who pre- 
ceded Marco Polo, such as John of Carpine, John of Monte Corvino and 
the Vivaldi brothers, as well as John Cabot and John Verazzano who, 
like Vespucci, followed in the footprints of Columbus. To be fully con- 
sistent with the title, even later discoverers should have been studied. 

Likewise, the field of political science in Italy is not represented 
only by Machiavelli. Even accepting the thesis of Professor Prezzolini 
that Machiavelli “separated the science of politics from Utopianism, 
basing it on direct observation of reality (p. 129), many before him had 
studied the state froma realistic point of view and had helped in the 
creation of the lay state. Rather than the sophists, we should have ex- 
pected the mention of Tacitus and later of Dante, Marsiglio of Padua, 
and those who in the XVth century pondered over the nature of the new 
state: Alberti, Palmieri, Parrizi, and as many others studied by Carlo 
Curcio in his book «La Politicia Italiana del Quattrocento,> Florence, 
1932. As to Machiavelli, it is not accurate to state that he was not un- 
derstood in Italy before the 19th century. Boccalini in his «Rag- 
guagli,> published in the XVIIth century, showed a very clear under- 
standing of Machiavelli’s realism. As to the 19th century, beside 
Cuoco and De Sanctis, Foscolo, in his «Sepolcri,> characterized 
Machiavelli as a realist in the art of government. 

On the same score, when Vico is identified with the “discovery of 
poetry” (p. 171), one is led to believe that before him no attempt had 
been made to consider poetry asthe expression of passion and the im- 
agination. This is inaccurate in terms of the contributions of the 17th 
century, as Croce has shown in his «Storia dell’ eta barocca in Italia,> 
p. 161-210, not to mention Aretino, Lasca, Gelli, and Bruno during the 
XVIth century. Dante himself might be considered as one of the first 
exponents of this theory in his famous utterance directed to Bona- 
giunta da Lucca in the <Purgatorio.> 

The sectionon Humanismisa baffling one. According to Professor 
Prezzolini, Humanism shattered “the unity of faithand culture” (p. 102) 
of the early centuries. It was responsible for the fact that “works not 
associated in some way with classical culture are no longer met with 
in Italian history, with the exception of those of artists like Cellini or 
da Vinci. This condition endures down to our own day” (p. 102). Hu- 
manism made Italians rhetorical to the point that the philosopher, the 
business man, the soldier, and the technician were and are affected by 
it. The author goes even to the point of asserting that “this legacy 
from Humanism is one of the obstacles preventing modern Italy from 
being genuinely modern” (p.102). There are many conclusions o~ this 
score that we cannot accept. If Humanism destroyed the genuine core 
of Italian civilization there is nothing worthwhile that such a civiliza- 
tion could produce. We do not understand what “genuinely modern” 
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means. Should a country have to wipe out its whole past, its palaces, 
its literature, and its traditions in Order to be “genuinely modern?” 

We do not agree that all works in Italian art bear the imprint of 
classical contact. Other currents co-existed side by side with Classi- 
cism: Biblical, Arabic, Provencal, and Arthurian. Lyric poetry was 
largely influenced by the Provengal tradition. Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, 
and Folengo were influenced by the French epic. The popular comedy 
had nothing to dowith Classicism. Neither did the Commedia dell’arte 
and the tale of “Bertoldo”. 

There is a confusion, moreover, and a damaging one, between pos- 
itive and negative Humanism. Humanism contributed to philology, 
archeology, to the reconstruction of classical civilization, and these 
contributions had nothing to do with the court poetasters, who used 
classical meters to write epic poems for their worthless masters, 
nor with teachers of rhetoric who wrote plays in which imitation of 
classical works replaced genuine inspiration. These, we agree, are 
negative aspectsof Humanism. But the Humanism of those who looked 
at Antiquity with perspective and saw it as the beginning andnotas the 
whole of human history and progress should not be confused with the 
Humanism of those who misread Aristotle and dictated the rules for 
epic poetry and drama. The misinterpretation of classical authors and 
the use of Aristotle’s authority to better human thought and progress 
was a fact, but the creative minds of the time rejected such attitudes 
and out of that clash came the new truths that formed and still form 
the warp of modern civilization. 

Paganism of the 15th and 16th centuries has been overstressed. 
When it is based on quotations from poets, it is a myth. Man does not 
have to go back to Antiquity to be a materialist and a pagan. Had Pro- 
fessor Prezzolini intensified his quest for living points in Italian civ- 
ilization, as he has done in his chapter on “Bertoldo: the hero of Ital- 
ian peasants” (p. 252) and in his consideration of Aretino’s and Bruno’s 
esthetic ideas, which are both a genuine contribution to criticism, he 
would have established a new perspective for his reader. 

It is strange to find repeated here the accusation that the idea of 
classical Rome has fostered in Italians the political megalomania of 
the empire; strange because Italy has been among the last European 
states toachieve its political. unity and toacquire colonies for its sur- 
plus population in a community of nations fringed with tariff walls, 
and bristling with fortifications, navies, and air fleets. Empires ex- 
isted long before Rome, and empire-building has, under different 
forms, characterized human history, past and present. To attribute 
empire-building to literary reminiscences of Classicism is only indic- 
ative of a “bookish” attitude that keeps a critic from reaching the real 
and tragic causes of the problem. 

There are many vivid pages on the Italian Renaissance in Professor 
Prezzolini’s book. Yet, the fundamental approach is rather conventional 
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in that it does not take into consideration the great contributions of 
that age. The Renaissance in thought (Pomponazzi, Bruno, Campan- 
ella); the Renaissance in poetry (Boiardo, Politian, Ariosto, the lyrics 
of Tasso); the Renaissance in painting and sculpture, and especially in 
the scientific field (the Salernian School of Medicine, Realdo Colombo, 
Cesalpino, Volta, Marconi) areabsent from this analvsis of Italian civ- 
ilization, past and present. 

Professor Prezzolini has written a chapter on Dante that is sur- 
prising to say the least, ina book dealing with the legacy of Italy, since’ 
Dante is presented as being a “Nordic” rather than an Italian. The 
statement, “Dante: the anti-Italian” (p. 45), is predicated on the ab- 
stract concept of nationality rather thanon the principle that the com- 
mon denominator of a critical study of a civilization is man. If Dante 
is a “Nordic”, does the author believe that Dante resembles the man 
in the streets of London or Edinborough? And what Englishman, of 
what century, and of what social class does he resemble? Dante 
represents only himself, and in being himself he was the best of the 
genus “man” as it existed in his day. It would have been logical, 
even dutiful, to picture Dante as the negation of the majority of the 
men of letters of his time, since the poet flays the latter in the <«Con- 
vivio> and relegates many of them among the Sodomites in his Hell. 
But to make Dante the negation of the Italian people is to rob Italian 
civilization, as well as a book dealing with it, of its strongest support 
and its greatest and most noble contributor. 

Professor Prezzolini’s conclusion might be accepted if Dante’s 
character and temperament were an absolute exception in the history 
of Italian civilization. But we believe that his introspective, disdainful 
and biting nature is reflected also in many distinguished men, who have 
contributed much to the same civilization. Calvacanti, Cino da Pistoia, 
Iacopone, Sacchetti, Masaccio, Alberti, Michelangelo, Bruno, Campan- 
ella, Sarpi, Vico, Leopardi bear many a trait that resemble those of 
the father of Italian literature. 

Basically, Professor Prezzolini follows avery general and conven- 
tional idea of the Italian character. He states that Italians make poor 
citizens, they are vanity-ridden, prone to sacrifice ethical considera- 
tions to esthetic ones, they are improvisers. These traits exist most 
certainly in most Italians, but they can hardly be considered contrib- 
uting factors of a civilization. We are sure that the author does not 
wish to attack Italy and the Italians. He writes almost passionately 
about Italy when he states that its “real strength lay elsewhere: not in 
the field of power politics and military conquests but in the spiritual 
world, not in national solidarity but in human and universal values, not 
in social and collective responsibility but in individual creative activ- 
ity” (p.86). True, but then, what value have the words “spiritual,” 
“universal values,” and the like, when applied to a country and to indi- 
viduals possessed of the qualities previously outlined? It would border 
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the absurd to discuss the question whether Italians are good or profli- 
gate, sincere or hypocritical, constructive or vapid. The real problem 
for a critic to face is whether or not he, in writing a book on Italian 
civilization, is going to stress the goodness, the sincerity and con- 
structiveness of those who made Italy significant in the history of 
western civilization or their opposite qualities. Croce has taught our 
generation that there is a clear difference between history as “act” 
and history as “idea”, idea of the man who scans the records of the 
past and finds in them an ideal thread that binds all the events which 
at their emerging into existence were naturally unrelated. This is the 
real problem in question, and it enjoins a critic to consider the posi- 
tive aspects of an age. In the «Legacy of Italy> the positive traits of 
Italian civilization have been obscured and the negative stand out in 
bold relief. In the closing chapter of the book Italy is called “the great 
seducer”. This popularized and glittering terminology is unworthy of 
the serious contributions that Italy has made to civilization. 

As to Romanticism, Professor Prezzolini follows the old belief 
that that movement did not exist in Italy. Contemporary critics (Giu- 
seppe Citanna: «Il Romanticismo e la Poesia Italiana,> (Bari, 1935) 
have reached the living core of that movement and believe that the 
negative traits usually identified with Rumanticism are tobe found only 
at its fringe. Romanticism was a definite historical fact and reality 
in Italian life, if we honor the statement of those who called themselves 
Romanticists, and asked for a new political, social, as well as literary 
life. The record of their existence and of their ideas is found in the 
<Conciliatore,> a journal published by them in Milan during the years 
1818 and 1819. 

In editing the book we should have wished that Professor Prezzolini 
had added an index of names. It would have contributed to the charac- 
ter of the book as a work of reference. For the sake of uniformity, 
dates should have either been generally givenor they should have been 
eliminated by referring to centuries or ages rather than years. Quo- 
tations also should have been accorded a greater degreeof uniformity. 
On page 89, a work of Petrarch is quoted with the edition of 1581, with 
the page on which the quotation appeared, while in most other cases 
the quotations are given without any reference, often without even men- 
tioning the author. 

On the grounds of accuracy, we would like to point out that Vasari 
attributes to Donatello and not to Ghiberti the droppingof the eggs be- 
fore the beauty of the Christ of Brunellesco (Vita di Filippo Brunel- 
lesco, Vol. II,p. 304, Florence, 1921). Likewise in the English termi- 
nology historians speak of Lombards and not Longobards (pp. 8,331, 
332). 

Since the author has justly followed a chronological pattern, we 
should have wished that Vasari were discussed before the Counter- 
Reformation and Vico, and not afterwards, inasmuch as he lived 
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before the Counter-Reformation, and Vico died in 1744. Likewise, 
Marco Polo and Columbus should have been dealt with before Casti- 
glione and Machiavelli, just as the madness of Tasso should have been 
taken into consideration before Galilei, Bruno, and Campanella (pp. 
184, 185). 

On the positive side of the work we should put the vivid and imagi- 
native manner in which the book is written. We should like to espe- 
cially mention the chapters on the “Comune” and the “Signoria” as 
affording to the reader a very keen analysis of those two movements. 
The treatment of St. Francis, Tasso, Vico, and that of “Bertoldo” 
give an excellent picture of the men therein studied. Especially orig- 
inal is the chapter on “Bertoldo: the hero of the Italian peasant”. The 
best section of the book seems tous to be the one dealing with the 19th 
century and with modern civilization. There are many bitter truths 
about the political and economic life of Italy as wellas of the present- 
day turmoil in which our world is caught. The author has been as 
truthful as any man can be truthful with himself. He has been ex- 
tremely courageous in studying the origin of Fascism and in analyzing 
the historical forces that brought it about. 

On the whole we feel, and we write it with regret, that this work of 
Professor Prezzolini is not on the same high level with his former 
contributions to criticism. Perhaps this is due to the fact that lec- 
tures do not always lend themselves to being transformed into satis- 
factory books. 


University of Pennsylvania DOMENICO VITTORINI 


Maria Serafina Mazzo, S. C. Not For Art’s Sake. New York. King’s 
Crown Press, 1948, 219 pages. 


Not for Art’s Sake is a delightful and illuminating story of a liter- 
ary movement with «Il Frontespizio> (Titlepage) as its organ which 
originated in Florence in 1929 and became extinct in 1940. The 
<<Frontespizio,> according to the author, Sister Maria Serafina Massa, 
was founded by a group of Catholic laymen who wished to raise the 
norm of the Catholic literature and art current in Italy at the time. 
They endeavored to accomplish this by “making Catholics conscious 
of modern art, and artists conscious of Catholicism”. Their period- 
ical, they maintained, did not advocate art as an end in itself, art for 
art’s sake. For the <Frontespizio» art had a raison d’étre, that par- 
ticipating “in perfecting the moral personality of man”. Piero Bargel- 
lini, one of the most prominent members of the group, believed that 
there should be “consistency between the work of art and the conduct 
of the artist”. “Fare bene e ben fatto” (to do good and do it well) was 


his motto. 
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After giving a brief history of the periodical, the author presents 
lively portraits of some well known niajor collaborators like Giovanni 
Papini, others not so well known, at least outside of Italy, like Piero 
Bargellini and Domenico Giuliotti. Among the outstanding minor col- 
laborators were Carlo Betocchi, Carlo Bo, Luigi Fallacara, Edoardo 
Fenu, Augusto Hermet, Nicola Lisi, Barna Occhini, and Ardengo Sof- 
fici. 

In making a critical study of these writers, Sister Maria has made 
an excellent contribution to the literary world for she brings before us 
prominent writers and painters of the older Italian group like Ardengo 
Soffici and younger writers like Carlo Bo, Carlo Betocchi, etc. who 
are noteworthy not only as collaborators of the <Frontespizio> but 
who have literary merit as well. In addition, she delineates with care 
and precision, outstanding guest contributors like Francesco Casnati, 
Auro D’alba, Igino Giordani, and Guido Manacorda. 

Piero Bargellini, chief executive of «The Frontespizio,> revealed 
that Catholicism is a doctrine, a system of life, that the sincere Cath- 
olic should realize the responsibility he assumes in professing to bea 
Catholic. Bargellini has fought violently against those who have main- 
tained that Catholicism destroys originality in art and has shown by 
means of examples, such as Fra Angelico, that such statements are 
false and has consistently maintained that art and religion are not ir- 
reconcilable. He has not hesitated, however, to criticize the bad taste 
that is often evident in church architecture and in religious paintings 
and sculpture and the lack of art in religious literature. His outstand- 
ing works are «Fra Diavolo,> «San Bernardino da Siena,> <Scritti 
a maggio,> < Architettura,> < Citta’ di pittori> and «Giosueé Car- 
ducci.> 

«Giosué Carducci> was among one of the “most discussed books 
of 1934”. It made Bargellini known throughout Italy, although the crit- 
icisms of the work were more unfavorable than favorable. <<Citta’ di 
pittori,>+> a study of 13th century painters, was a best seller and with- 
in less than a year after its publication, it had reached its eighth edi- 
tion. In «<Citta’ di pittori,»> Piero Bargellini, according to Sister 
Maria reveals himself, through his sensitive criticism, not only as an 
art critic but almost as an artist. His feeling for color and technique, 
his freshness of interpretation make himan outstanding literary artist. 
“The secret of Bargellini’s art”, says the author, “may be said to lie 
in his keenness of comprehension and accuracy of expression. That 
is, not only does he grasp the idea in its full significance, but he also 
expresses it with. lucidity and vivacity”. 

Domenico Giuliotti, the second major collaborator, a convert to 
Catholicism was influenced by the French Catholic writers: De Mai- 
stre, De Bonald, Lammenais, Balzac, d’ Aurevilly, Veuillot, Hello, and 
particularly Léon Bloy. He was inspired by these writers to re-em- 
brace the Catholic faith and in turn made them known to the Italian 
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public by his work, <Antologia dei cattolici francesi del secolo XIX.> 
According to Sister Maria, Giuliotti’s aim was “to reform the customs 
and habits of a decadent society, not only by condemning the abuses, 
but also by setting forth a very definite constructive programme, 
which, as he believes, should lead erring Humanity back tothe Maker”. 
Other outstanding works of Giuliotti are «Ora di Barabba,+ <Dizion- 
ariodell’omo selvatico,> <Tizzie fiamme,> <I] merlo sulla forca,> 
<<Raccontini rossi e neri,> <«Pensieri di un mal pensante,> etc. In 
her conclusion of Giuliotti, Sister Maria presentsa very fine criticism 
made by Marcel Brion: In Giuliotti “one finds the sweetness of a Jaco- 
pone da Todi, the severe and serious naturalism of Giotto’s frescoes, 
the winged flight of Dante’s terzine, and often enough, a violence of 
reproach and satire that reminds one of Savonarola”. 

Giovanni Papini is the most outstanding of the three major collab- 
orators of the «<Frontespizio~ and is the best known both in Italy and 
abroad. Papini established his reputation asa fine writer by his many 
articles, pamphlets, conferences, and books and particularly his auto- 
biography, <Un uomo finito»> and his story of Christ, «La vita di 
Cristo. Together with Giuseppe Prezzolini, Professor at Columbia 
University, and contemporary literary critic and journalist, Papini 
founded the <Leonardo,>> and important literary periodical which no 
longer exists. Papini’s father was anti-religious, exerted a strong 
influence over him and Papini started out by being an atheist. “For 
me”, he said, “God has never died for he was never alive in my soul”. 
A restless, dissatisfied youth, he went from “Materialism to Idealism, 
Modernism, Futurism, Theosophism, Spiritism and Occultism”. He 
later converted to Catholicism. “It seemed to me,” he wrote, “that 
Christianity might be a remedy for the ills of humanity; continuing in 
my solitary and anxious meditations, I became convinced that the 
Teacher of a morality so opposed to the natural inclinations of man, 
could not have been only man but also God”. Many critics, however, 
according to Sister Maria, did not accept at face value Papini’s state- 
ments concerning hisconversion. Sister Maria, contrary to the beliefs 
of the critics, maintains that not only did Papini accept Catholicism 
“whole and entire” but that Papini after his conversion acquired a new 
attitude of humility, peace, love and serenity. 

<Not for Art’s Sake> is a fine, well organized book with ample 
notes, and a rich bibliography. The analytical study of each author is 
presented with sensitivity, charm and enthusiasm. Not only has Sister 
Maria given a clear picture of the writers, the men themselves, but 
she has also made an excellent contribution by presenting to the Amer- 
ican reader some of the new Italian poetry. Sister Maria shows a keen 
senseof humor and her style isdelightful. Admirable are some of her 
observations: In speaking of Papini, she writes: “Though heisa Cath- 
olic, he is neither a Saint Francis of Assisi nor a Saint Ignatius of 
Loyola. He is Papini of Florence”. 
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Throughout the book, however, there are daring statements like the 
following: “The Frontespizians would hardly approve of those literary 
trends that seem to bespeak the very negation of law and order such 
as Surrealismanditskin.” Such statements might easily be questioned 
by modern critics. Then, too, Sister Maria seems to have a definite 
antipathy for most of the “isms.” But we must bear in mind that some 
of the outstanding writers like Papini and Soffici stem precisely from 
the “isms”. Asa matter of fact, Stefano Cairola, contemporary art 
critic, in his work «Arte italiana del nostro tempo,> maintains that 
Soffici’s most interesting writings deal with the Futurist period. No 
one can deny the keen, lucid and penetrating ideas of his «<Principii 
d’un estetica futurista> and <Scoperte e massacri.> Furthermore, 
the term “modern art” has been used ambiguously. It is not clear in 
the reader’s mind precisely what the author means in speaking of 
modern art. Antonio Mancini, for instance, a modern Italian painter, 
could have been treated more clearly and fully. Despite these minor 
factors, Sister Maria’s book is an interesting and scholarly work. 


Hunter College ROSA TRILLO CLOUGH 


Cornwell B. Rogers: The Spirit of Revolution in 1789, a Study of Pub- 
lic Opinion as Revealed in Political Songs and Other Popular Litera- 
ture at the Beginning of the French Revolution. Princeton, Princeton 
University Press, 1949. ix + 363 pp. 


Although students of the French Revolution have long been aware of 
the importance of the popular literature of the period, one phase of it 
that has seldom been taken into account is the music and verse,of the 
political songs of the time. Mr. Rogers has prepared a definitive cat- 
alogue of the extant songs which can be attributed to the year 1789. 
This is one of the most valuable features of the book under review, for 
a great many of the songs which were printed in the early years of the 
Revolution were innocent of all bibliographical information. The au- 
thor’s research has revealed and remedied the considerable amount 
of error in listings for 1789 in the standard work by Constant Pierre, 
“Les hymnes et chansons de la Révolution, apercu général et cata- 
logue” (Paris, 1904). He has besides added fourteen items not men- 
tioned by Pierre. 

It turns out that eighty-seven songs can be assigned to 1789. None 
of them has become as famous as the “Ca ira” of 1790, nor do they 
even mention some of the major developments in the first year of the 
Revolution...e.g., the events of August 4-5 and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. Nevertheless, they are an important sourcefor a study 
of public opinion at a time when ordinary prose could reach only a 
limited audience in a country still largely illiterate. In addition, many 
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of them are interesting as spontaneous reactions to eventsor currents 
of feeling before self-consciousness and formalization supervened. 
While the verification of spontaneity is difficult, one might wish that 
the author had confronted the problem for 1789 in a more direct way. 
He is of course aware that in the later stages of the Revolution songs 
were more commonly recognized as instruments of propaganda. Party 
hacks turned them out on a commission basis. The author seems 
though to imply (p. 28) that the vogue for political songs lasted up to the 
summer of 1796. The totals for songs produced in each year do in- 
crease (at least through 1794,) but it can be suspected that more songs 
were being ground out at the very time that less attention was really 
being paid to them by the ordinary people, whose enthusiasm for the 
Revolution is known from other sources to have cooled considerably 
by the spring of 1794. 

As the title indicates, this work is much broader in scope than the 
identification and listing of political songs. The author has written an 
interpretation of public opinion in 1789, basing it in part upon the con- 
tent of the songs, but bringing in of necessity a great deal of familiar 
historical material. Here heisupon ground which is much more trod- 
den and yet, paradoxically, in some ways more dangerous. He does 
not claim to present new historical facts, but rather a fresh analysis 
based upon modern social psychology. The confusion and contradic- 
tions in Revolutionary opinion are pointed out and identified as “ambiv- 
alence of feeling”, “tension between two polarities”, and the “interplay 
of opposing tendencies”. Among the latter he names individualism 
versus self-abnegation, hope versus fear, universalism versus nation- 
alism, etc. Although these contradictions in French public opinion of 
the period are not unfamiliar, they are brought out in detail and with 
considerable clarity. 

Some readers will object to the author’s explanation of the faith 
and trust in the king almost universally expressed in the songs of 
1789. Mr. Rogers believes that these sentiments were genuinely held 
by the “people” of Paris, and reflect the “idolization” (p. 83) of Louis 
and Necker. While he admits that contempt for the king was latent, he 
asserts that it was suppressed in 1789 and curiously advances the al- 
most total absence of republicanism at that time as supporting evi- 
dence for “adoration” of the king (p. 101). The phenomenon is attri- 
buted to man’s myth-making capacity and to “the revival and vogue of 
the father symbol” at the end of the eighteenth century (p. 90). Many 
historians will prefer the probably more substantial explanation that 
these expressions of devotion were in the case of the poor of Paris a 
reflection of lingering fear of power and perhaps some traditional and 
sentimental loyalty to the throne, and in the caseof the more prosper- 
ous patriots the factors just mentioned plus a more or less conscious 
sense of the need for maintaining respect for some authority. 

Criticism mustalso be levelledat the author’s interpretation of the 
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character of Louis XVI. After asserting that the old charges of indo- 
lence, over-kindness, and indecision are descriptions rather than ex- 
planations of personality, he promises a genuine explanation. When it 
comes (pp. 156-159), it is a theory that Louis was himself a convert to 
the “sensibilité” which was inthe ascendant by the opening of the Rev- 
olution. In so far as this is true, it reveals no more than the other 
characteristics. The policy of this unfortunate monarch in 1789 can 
be attributed more simply to a third-rate mind, a poor education, and 
a monumental lack of will. His good intentions and his sentimental de- 
sire to be a father to his people can be traced just as readily to the 
earlier doctrine of the benevolent despot, or even to the older custom 
of encouraging such views in royal heirs. That teachings of the latter 
sort were so effective in the case of Louis XVI, who differs so much 
from his predecessor in this respect, has perhaps very little to do 
with Rousseau. 

The bibliography is particularly rich in primary sources. The se- 
lective list of secondary sources contains some articles as well as 
books and might well have included some of the writings of Alfred 
Cobban. The concept of the “révolte nobiliaire” which that writer 
among others has done much to substantiate receives no attention in 
the initial chapter. The book has the attractive format which one has 
come to expect of the Princeton University Press. 


Syracuse University VINCENT CONFER 


Walter Todd Secor: Paul Bourget and the nouvelle. King’s Crown 
Press, Columbia University, New York, 1948. xiv 256 pp. 


More and more, perhaps under the pressure of the New Critics, 
American scholars are beginning to consider works of art for them- 
selves, to treat writers as writers, not as pseudo-philosophers, sec- 
ond-rate politicos, or minor Messiahs. For far too long, thesis topics 
were almost exclusively limited to items of interest only to the pure 
literary historian or to the historian of ideas, subjects such as “The 
political philosophy of X” or “The religion of Y,” with an occasional 
excursion into “The horse (dog, or cat) in Z.” 

Professor Secor’s dissertation isawelcome change from the usual 
fare offered by the doctoral thesis. Here we are givena study of a 
major short story writer as a short story writer, and nothing else. 

And Paul Bouget deserves such a treatment, though itis surprising 
that no one had as yet treated the topic. Bourget was one of the 19th 
century’s outstanding nouvellistes and a well-known theorist of the 
genre. Following inthe tradition of Benjamin Constant, Mérimée, Bal- 
zac, Stendhal, and Maupassant, he had the good fortune to be able to 
draw on their practise for his theory. Furthermore, he wrote with an 
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appreciation and knowledge of the works of such eminent foreigners as 
Edith Wharton, Poe, Henry James, Turgenev, and Richard Harding 
Davis. Bourget thus becomes a depositary of a great deal of the skill 
of the 19th century’s great practitioners of the short story. 

Interestingly enough, the book points to another problem, to the so- 
lution of which Professor Secor’s work isa distinct addition: Whowas 
the first writer to treat the short story as a genre in its own right, 
with its own problems and methods of handling them? Apparently this 
phenomenon took place in the 19th century when the short story devel- 
oped into its modern form at the hands of Mérimée, Balzac, and Stend- 
hal. Likewise, what was the relationship of the development of the 
“nouvelle” to that of the “roman?” 

Professor Secor divides his discussion of Bourget’s artin standard 
fashion: I. Bourget’s position in the history of the nouvelle; IJ. Aes- 
thetic theories and technical practises of the nouvelle as presented by 
Bourget; III. Genesis and periods of production; IV. Subject matter 
and characters; V. Significance, intenseness and credibility; VI. 
Composition. After a very quick sketch of the history of the nouvelle 
in the 19th century, the author presents Bourget’s theory. It is this 
theory that is most interesting to those interested in the development 
of the nouvelle. 

Bourget worried greatly over the form in which he encased his 
work and, after much thought, reduced the essentials of his art toa 
series of “laws.” According to him the subject should be connected 
with the history and passing events of a country and its final choice 
depends on the intensity of the episode. Therefore an author should 
select stories of tragic intensity, though the principle of verisimili- 
tude should always assure the reader of a feeling of credibility. An 
author should believe in his own creation, make his characters speak 
their own language, and match the characters with a proper setting. 
And, finally, Bourget demanded a sufficiently thorough acquaintance 
with the material handled to assure an artistic compression in all 
parts of the brief narrative. 

Like all authors, Bourget developed his theories gradually as he 
passed through the five phases of his career which Professor Secor 
has outlined.: In 1873 he published his first nouvelle, “La Main de 
bronze,” in «La Renaissance,>> and, for the next twenty years, until 
he made a trip to the United States to write for the <New York Her- 
ald,» he worked diligently establishing a technique. The second peri- 
od, to his confession and communion on July 21, 1901, represents the 
period during which Bourget changed his point of view and accepted 
the Church as his spiritual guide and the support of his opinions. Until 
the end of World War I, his third phase, he emphasized mental pathol- 
ogy in his stories. The friend of Ernest Dupré, he came to the belief 
that the great men of literature discover by intuition the laws that 
scientists find by more humble methods. Then, until 1925, he mellowed 
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somewhat, becoming less severe in his judgments. He lost some 
of his former interest in analysis, preferring now toconsider the con- 
nection between this analysis and the particular pathological case he 
was contemplating. In his last phase, he simply repeated his earlier 
manner. 

But, despite the development of the author’s technique, certain gen- 
eral statements may be madeof his work. Bourget excels particularly 
in the psychological narrative, a type of story for which he showed a 
predilection. His main interest lay in showing character, though the 
endings of his stories may sometimes seem forced because of Bour- 
get’s determination to punish the wicked. He believed that the world 
was governed by all sorts of laws: physical, moral, and religious, any 
one of which, if violated meant punishment. Hence the stories all car- 
ry the message of the 19th century upper-middle class, a kind of Gal- 
lic Victorianism. Adultery always ends in bitter sadness, while sin- 
ners all feel the sting of remorse. 

Most interesting of all are the chapters on the technique used by 
Bourget. Professor Secor analyses the varieties of the former’s 
methods, all of them fairly standard approaches. This is, however, 
only paying Bourget his due, for, after all, he was very consciously an 
artist, one who considered composition supremely important. Most of 
his stories are studies of sudden crises, built on an exposition, an as- 
cending action to a culminating point, then a dénouement. In a sense, 
Bourget draws together all the techniques used previously in the 19th 
century and uses these according toabasic pattern that, as yet, did not 
show how far the short story was drawing away from the novel. 

The work is a solidly done piece of scholarship, carefully put to- 
gether. One wishes, however, that Professor Secor had tied Bourget 
in closer with the development of the short story in the 19th century 
and that he had succumbed to temptation and investigated more thor- 
oughly the American influences on Bourget. A study of a man, with- 
out a fairly complete frame of reference in terms of the immediate 
past, the author’s contemporaries, and, most important of all, what he 
brings to the genre that is new, tends to be only a partial study. 


Syracuse University ALBERT J. GEORGE 


Edouard Estaunié. The Perplexed Positivist. By Ruth Carter Hok. 
King’s Crown Press, Morningside Heights, New York. 1949. 116 pp. 
of Text, Notes, Bibliography and Index. 


Some writers have made their reputations by cultivating a single 
literary genre. This was as true for the poet Sully Prudhomme, who 
became an academician and the first Nobel Prize winner, as it was 
for that other poet, José Maria de Heredia, who had neither of these 
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distinctions. Edouard Estaunié, born at Dijon in 1862, was a novelist. 
He only departed from that pursuit long enough to write a critical 
study of Dutch art, two scientific works, and some inconsequential 
short stories. Writing was always an avocation with Estaunié. His 
vocation was electricity. He held a government position as engineer 
of the “Bureau des postes et télégraphes” at Paris, a humdrum life 
for a sensitive and creative soul that recalls the early career of Sully 
Prudhomme at Le Creusot. But so methodically did he devote his 
two-hour lunch period to writing that he published, according to Ruth 
Carter Hok, seventeen books (Thieme lists nineteen and is not in 
agreement with Miss Hok regarding several dates) duringa productive 
period of less than forty-five years. 

One can see that Estaunié’s heart was no more in his gagne-pain 
than was Pierre Loti’s in his, the French navy, although both writers 
performed their assigned duties efficiently. Unlike Loti, Estaunié did 
not draw his source material from his professional environment. He 
was a leisurely novelist, differing from Balzac who ruined his health 
with overwork, and himself a character that Balzac could have added 
to those in the «Scénes de la vie parisienne,> as a contrast, for ex- 
ample, with Rastignac. This retiring provincial would never have 
thought to survey Paris and exclaim: “A nous deux maintenant!” He 
had to be coaxed by his publisher Perrin to go into print! A seemingly 
confirmed bachelor who spent his first fifty-two years with his mother, 
Estaunié must have surprised many of hisfriends by marryinga widow 
at the age of 57 and settling down to conjugal life at Auteuil. He pub- 
lished his last novel in 1932 and died ten years later at the ageof 
eighty. 

In her attempt to explain the intense inner life portrayed in Estau- 
nie’s works, Miss Hok, the author of this study of the neglected French- 
man, accepts with reservations the theory of Daniel Rops and Jean 
Charpentier whose biographies of the novelist appeared in France in 
1931 and 1932, respectively. According to them, Estaunié, who main- 
tained a naturalist’s objectivity and did not write autobiographical lit- 
erature, passed through a religious crisis as he tried to adjust his 
Jansenist background to the Jesuit morals of the Dijon preparatory 
school he attended. She prefers to believe that Estaunié’s complete 
works followed the divisions of the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola. Her book is, therefore, a defense of this thesis. She finds 
the source of his power of psychological analysis in Estaunié’s reli- 
ance upon Loyola for the philosophy and pattern of his novels. 

Just as Loyola’s four Weeks are devoted to “Sin”, Christ’s Life, 
Passion, Resurrection and Ascension, so Estaunie’s works have, ac- 
cording to Miss Hok, four divisions. They begin with observations and 
analyses of life. If in <L’Empreinte> Estaunié wrote but five pages 
on Jesuit doctrine, he was more critical in <Le Ferment,» for this 
whole book is a condemnation of the Jesuit code. The remaining books 
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are diametrically opposed to Loyola.. But Estaunié follows his pre- 
established pattern, and «L’Epave> and the transitional «La Vie 
secretes lead on to «Les Choses voient and «<Solitudes>> which 
represent the third Week of suffering, Passion, just as his best known 
novels, «L’Asension de M. Baslévre> and «L’Appel de la Route» 
represent the fourth Week, Resurrection and Ascension. Miss Hok 
wisely eliminates digests of most of Estaunié’s novels. The curious 
reader had best read the works himself, if he wants to know what 
Estaunié thinks of existence. 

Estaunié is convinced, as Miss Hok remarks, that “man is impen- 
etrable to man, and darkness reigns around him as it reigns within 
him”. “Man is compared to flotsam helplessly swept along by a swift 
and powerful current.” Whereas the pessimist Vigny had had faith in 
Truth, preserved like a mariner’s chart in a bottle tossed to the sea, 
the pessimist Estaunié clings to the past from which we inherit and 
which somehow floats on the surface of the present. “Haut le coeur, 
mon enfant! la victorie est 4 ’ épave!” His books, therefore, are not 
gay. They treat of solitude and suffering and silence. 

In his first important works, Estaunié drew upon his educational 
experiences with the Jesuits to deny religious dogma even as in con- 
temporary works Huysmans was drawing upon his experiences at la 
Trappe de Notre-Dame d’Igny to affirm religious dogma. But Estau- 
nié quickly rerouted his talents to deep psychological studies, as one 
sees in works already mentioned and as one sees further in «Le Laby- 
rinthe,> <Tels qu’ils furent,+ and <Madame Clapain.> From 1913 
to 1917 he was silent. He seems to have lived through the first world 
war much as Gide lived through the second world war, with little trace 
of the conflict in his literary output. Perhaps the death of his mother 
accounted for his silence. If her death occurred in 1914, as Miss Hok 
says, it is obvious that Estaunié did not publish the memorial preface 
about the event in the early editions of «Les Choses voient > because 
the book was published in 1913 (not 1912, as the reference list erro- 
neously states). In not publishing during this period, Estaunié con- 
trasts markedly with Maurice Barrés whose intense nationalism pro- 
duced war literature in wholesale quantities. 

This attractive, if thin, book is bound in stiff, red, pebbled paper. 
It is well printed. Its 43 lines to the page and 14 words to the line, 
permit more detailed treatment of the subject than would be possible 
in the average 6 x 9 format. The unusual number of quotations from 
the original French in both text and notes are generally free from 
error, although more careful proof-reading would have caught the 
misspelling of the name “Huysmans” twice on the first page. Readers 
will find Miss Hok’s informative, but not necessarily conclusive, book 
on Estaunié unique in that itis the first in English devoted to this mod- 
est French novelist. 


Fresno State College C. WESLEY BIRD 
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Robert A. Hall, Jr. Descriptive Italian Grammar. Cornell Romance 
Studies: vol. II. Cornell University Press and the Linguistic Society 
of America, Ithaca, N. Y. 1948. 228 pp. 


Professor Hall in his recent «Descriptive Italian Grammar em- 
ploys the terminology and descriptive technique of present-day lin- 
guistic analysis familiar tothe followers of Bloomfield and the readers 
of «Language>> and other publications of the Linguistic Society of 
America. For those less familiar with the terminology used in the 
book, Professor Hall has very wisely included a glossary of technical 
terms. As for the kind of Italian treated, Professor Hall explains: 
“The language described is that of everyday conversation and non- 
belletristic prose of the first half of the twentieth century; literary 
and archaic features are discussed only incidentally and with nc at- 
tempt at completeness. The chief source of examples, outside of 
everyday speech, has been Collodi’s Avventure di Pinocchio,! a book 
notable for its easy, natural colloquial style.” (P. 1). 

Apart from the maze of subheadings which inevitably accompanies 
the outline approach to such detailea material, perhaps the chief ob- 
stacle at present in using the book for reference is the lack of anin- 
dex. Fortunately, we are told on page one that it is hoped that this 
work will be supplemented ata later date by an Italian Lexicon, “which 
will list all the morphemes of Italian with cross-references to the 
grammar, and which will thus serve, in a way, as an index to this 
book.” Such an index is imperative. 

Professor Hall uses phonemic transcription throughout for his Ital- 
ian examples and follows them with an English equivalent in italics. 
Frequently the English word selected, while vivid, is collcquial and 
even slangy: infingardo goldbricking, -er (p. 56, 1.35); flatulénto flatu- 
lent: flat- burp (p.95, 1.22); birreria beer-joint (p.103, 1.32); and im- 
pid5kki- louse up (p. 152, 1.26). Such English is amusing and accu- 
rately renders the Italian for us today, but is it not possible that, in 
another generation or two, words like “goldbricking” and “burp” may 
become obsolete? To translate a standard Italian word, would it not 
be preferable to useastandard English equivalent whichis more likely 
to survive in view of itspresent status in the language? In giving def- 
initions it is also unsafe, I believe, to assume that most students of 
linguistics are familiar with an unexpected foreign or foreign-dialec- 
tal word like “Macher” given for armeggéne% (p. 112, 1.20) when 
“pusybody” or “meddler” would do almost as well. As as English 
translation of vaso (p. 210, 1.7), “pot” or “vase” is perhaps more usual 
than ‘glass.” 

In the light of the scope of the book as quoted in the first paragraph 
of this review, itisa bit difficult to comprehend the inclusion ofa very 
liberal measure of scientific and technical terms whose everday use — 
at least ona wide scale — is questionable. Tociteonlyafew: “abomasus, 
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agnate, apodeictic, apophysis, decastere, exogenous, isochimenic” 
(listed as + kimen + summer, a slip for winter, p. 148, 1.24), “micro- 
farad” and “polysyndeton,” which may have the virtue of sending some 
readers in pursuit of a dictionary! The following words were defined 
in the text, an admission of their infrequency: “acmonital, acrocore, 
apyrexia, dysuria, polytheama.” 

The book contains a wealth of material treated under the three 
headings of Sounds, Forms, and Utterances. The chapter on Deriva- 
tion contains one of the most complete expositions of suffix formation 
(pp. 55-135) thatit has been this writer’s pleasure to encounter. While 
Professor Hall did not intend to offer exhaustive lists of examples 
under each suffix mentioned, the following might be added to the group 
of nouns and verbs with + 6n- (p. 135): carpone carponi, cavalcioni, 
ciondoloni (p. 202), and tastoni (p. 199), the latter three of which occur 
in «Pinocchio.» The inclusionof some mention of gliand eglias found 
in such expressions as “gli @ il mio babbo” (Pinocchio XIII) and “egli- 
é che...” (Pinocchio XV)might be desirable. 

On the whole the book is remarkably free of typographical errors 
when one considers the special character of the text with its generous 
use of symbols and phonemic transcription. Failure toitalicize occur- 
red in the following cases: p. 9, 1.11 rank; p. 148, 1.23 pressure, 
weight; p. 189, 1.33 ready; p. 195, 1.18 in Africa. One case of the use 
of italics for roman type was noted: p. 68, 1.11 kort-. The following 
slips might be corrected ina future edition: p. 20, 1.39 para for pari 
(cf. Table IIIb, p. 21); p. 23, 1.29 ¢lla for ella; p.28, 1.11 si€de for 
si€do; p. 79, 1.19 paper cornel for cornet; p.111, 1.26 asinity for asi- 
ninity. p. 114, last line, traiter for traitor; p.150, last line, amnipotent 
for omnipotent; p. 167, lines 13-14, soprammodanofor sdprammond4no; 
p. 181, 1.11 lunaltra for lunldltra; p. 187, lines 35-36, isuditrénta - 
cinkuefirini for isuditréntacinkuefiorini; p. 189, 1.10 abbastantabéllo 
for abbastancabéllo; p. 191, 1.30 €andato he went, he had gone for he 
has gone; p. 196, 1.28 assikurarmi for assikurarsi. 

Whether or not heis in sympathy with the type of linguistic analysis 
which this book contains, every serious student of Italian ought to have 
a copy of it in his library. The linguistic scientist will welcome it as 
another milestone in the series of analytical studies which have as 
their basic aim the description of the structure of a given language as 
spoken at a given point of time. 


University of Wisconsin KARL G. BOTTKE 


1. Edited by Emilio Goggio. D. C. Heath, Boston, 1932. 
2. Synonyms: imbroglione, faccendone (F. Palazzi: Novissimo Dizionario 
della Lingua Italiana, Casa Editrice Ceschina, Milano, 1939). 
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Garin Le Loheren according to Manuscript A (Bibliothéque de l’Ar- 
senal 2983) with Text, Introduction, and Linguistic Study. Edited by 
Josephine Elvira Vallerie. Lithoprinted in U.S.A. Edwards Brothers, 
Inc., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1947. 


The Loherain seminar organized by Professor Pauline Taylor some 
years before the recent war continues unflaggingly to produce results 
in the form of studies and texts in preparation for a critical edition of 
the Geste des Loherains. The work under review presents the first 
publication from the manuscriptof the oldest branch of the cycle. The 
16617 lines havebeen accurately transcribed andacareful study of the 
language of aselected passage contributes toward determining the date 
and locality of the composition. The editor concludes from her lin- 
guistic study that the poet composed in Champagne in the latter part 
of the twelfth century and that the scribes were Picards of the thir- 
teenth.! The glossary has barely two score words, since most of the 
vocabulary is adequately covered by Godefroy. Exhaustive line-ref- 
erences in the list of proper names serve as a kind of index to the 
poem and follow the accepted practice of the Société des anciens textes 
francais. The bibliography shows a wide range of reading, but the per- 
tinence of some of the works is not evident and one misses any refer- 
ence to a study of the principles of textual criticism; it is superfluous 
to cite standard dictionaries, and there are historians of literature 
who have taken more interest in the middle ages than Lanson. The 
book opens with asummary sketch of the theme of the Geste, with ref- 
erence toa fuller treatment given in another productof thesame sem- 
inar, while genealogical tables on p. 601 elucidate the relations of the 
protagonists in the tworival families, Lorrain and Bordelais. It would 
have been interesting to have a statement of the plan of the seminar’s 
work, with completed studies placed in it, in order to keep abreast of 
its progress. The editor has, happily, been allowed to include two 
plates illustrating three of the hands she describes, from which one 
may check the various dates offered in the description of the manu- 
script. 

The work as a whole raises certain questions about our system of 
requirements for the Ph.D. The techniques of research must be 
learned, and a degree may well be awarded in part on evidence that 
they have been mastered; but is it necessary to publish the evidence 
in detail? An edition must have a carefully prepared and presented 
text; is that the only technique the graduate student is to learn? 

The edition of a text provides discipline in the techniques of ad- 
vanced study and independent research, and a good one involves care- 
ful linguistic study on the partof the editor. But all the details of what 
the student must do and what the examiners must see are not neces- 
sary for even the restricted reading public to which a medieval text 
appeals. A dissertation is usually available for the occasional person 
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who needs to consult its minutiae. The published work could well be 
briefer: it could summarize the linguistic traits of the text (going into 
detail only in matters of particular interest), present them concisely 
and clearly relate the conclusions drawn from them to the authorship 
and to the date and provenance of the composition and of the manu- 
script(s). Even in its original form a thesis should include such clear 
and concise statements. It must be conceded that, while printing costs 
remain prohibitive and universities demand publication as a condition 
of receiving the degree, the lithoprinting of the actual typescript sub- 
mitted to the examiners is the only practical solution for the scholar 
whose work is unlikely to command commercial profit. 

The other question is probably a matter of time and the length of 
the text chosen. The implications of sound-change and sentence struc- 
ture are not the only ones that the doctoral candidate should learn to 
recognize and analyze. The close study of a text or a manuscript 
should be made to develop judgment in more fields than these, even if 
the text itself does not have larger literary or historical implications, 
whichis not the case with the present poem. Otherwise research lacks 
much of its potential value for the worker, for hisor her students, and 
for scholarship in general. 

The editor of <Garin> has carefully studied, and cited in detail, 
all that has been previously written about the manuscript, author, date 
and composition of the poem. But she gives little appraisal of the rel- 
ative merit of her authorities, she cites them in a mechanical order 
which establishes no evaluation or conclusion, and she expresses no 
clear opinion of her own on most points. The same timidity of judg- 
ment is reflected in the absence of any classification in her biblio- 
graphy. She did not have todepend on her own judgment for the choice 
of the manuscript to be edited, but she could appropriately have stated 
why MS. A of «Garin» was chosen to be printed in full, since B (Bern 
113) is the basic manuscript already chosen and transcribed for the 
eventual critical edition of the cycle. We could have spared the elab- 
orate description of earlier names and sigla for MS. A, in favor of a 
simple list. And, since Bonnardot’s classification of 33 manuscripts 
was printed three-quarters of a century ago, an up-to-date one, sup- 
plied or referred to, would have added to the convenience of using this 
study. 

Two of the techniques that should be learned by students editing 
texts are how to express themselves succinctly, expecially where ac- 
cepted critical idiom exists, and how todescribe a manuscript clearlv. 
It is encouraging that Prof. Knudson suggested, at Modern Language 
Association last December, that paleography be taught in our graduate 
schools. The present work suffers from inexperience and redundancy. 
The statement of principles followed in expanding abbreviations could 
appropriately have included the treatment of conventional symbols for 
con-, -er, -or, -us, instead of relegating this to the notes. One 
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wonders why the same abbreviation-stroke is expanded as -er in line 
15410 (alumer) and -ier inthe following line (mostier), without comment. 

This edition is a reminder of another matter which concerns those 
of us who work on medieval texts in the western hemisphere, since we 
are necessarily restricted in our access to manuscripts in Europe. 
There is no doubt that a great deal of useful work can be done from 
photostats and microfilms; and colleagues in Britain were understand- 
ably envious of our supply of these materials when the manuscripts 
were stored inaccessibly to protect themfrom damage by enemy action. 
But when observations and transcriptions are printed which have been 
solely from photographic reproductions the reader should be warned of 
this fact. The reviewer speaks feelingly, after checking with manu- 
scripts some transcripts made from photostats and microfilms. She 
takes an unfair advantage of Miss Vallerie through having recently had 
the good fortune to be in Paris and see the Arsenal manuscript of 
<<Garin.> The photostat led the editor toafew inaccurate conclusions 
about the state of the manuscript. The details are, in this case, with- 
out importance (which was not always the case for the reviewer’s 
texts!); their existence is mentioned merely to illustrate that photo- 
graphic fidelity is not always all that it might be. 

On some occasions when the editor refers to degree of legibility 
she perhaps means difficulty in deciphering, for the second hand is not 
less legible than the first (see the plates), except when the page has 
suffered rubbing.? The word Rogqoi (line 4594) is notin the least illeg- 
ible in the manuscript: but it does present the difficulty of deciding 
whether the scribe intended a superscript o or the standard symbol 
for -us (and -os, in French, as in this manuscript.) Should the word 
perhaps be read Roqroi (for Rocroi, in the Ardennes?) 

Itis encouraging tofind the study of thiscycle advancing constantly, 
and we look forward to the critical synthesis Prof. Taylor will event- 
ually give us of all this careful ground-work. 


Mount Holyoke College RUTH J. DEAN 


1. Shereserves definitive judgment onthe poet’s origin until the final stud- 
ies are completed; her statements are not very clearly presented (pp. 102-3). 

2. In the note to line 109 “on the line” should be inserted after the symbol 
if “exclusively” is retained, for this symbol written above the line has an- 
other meaning, which indeed is duly explained in notes to lines 1 and 18. 

3. Some of the words underlined for fol. ld are in fact by the first hand. A 
note to lines 4608-11 says that a crease in fol. 39 conceals the first words 
in these four lines of col. c; in fact there is no crease, but the edge of the 
page is cut off; only the outset initial letter (with the -os abbreviation-sign 
adjoining V) is lost, and five lines, not four, are affected. The words on fol. 
128c which appeared “illegible through defacement” are in fact covered by a 
patch over a tear (the first scribe wrote in line 15415 oussiez, in line 15416 
bourjoiz - cf. p. 36 § 9 - and in line 15422 vermiel: readings which were 
apparently not distinguishable in the photostat.) 
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cidn de los dos autos anteriores. | 

Révah, I. S.: Les sermons de Gil 
Vicente. En marge d’un opuscule 
du Prof. J.de Carvalho. Lisbonne, 
1949, 62 p. 


PERIODICALS 


Américas, 1949,I, Sept. n° 7. Direc- 
tor: Jorge Basadre. (Pan American 
Union, Dept. of Cultural Affairs, 
Washington.) 

Anales de la Academia Nacional de 
Artes y Letras, La Habana, Cuba, 
1947-1948, XXVII. [Homenaje a 
Cervantes. Discursos de recep- 
cién, Homenaje a Sanguily. ] 

Anales del Ateneo, Revista uruguaya 
de cultura, Montevideo, Uruguay, 
1948, n9 4. [R. Cansinos — Assens: 
Alvaro A. Vasseur. | 

Annales de l’Université de Paris, 
1948, 18 année, n° 4, [J.Sarrailh, 
nouveau Recteur: Allocution in me- 
moriam du Recteur Gustave Roussy. 
— R, Lebéque: Unnouvel instrument 
de travail historique. (Revue de la 
Société d’histoire du théatre, I, 
1948, articles, textes et bibliogra- 


phie de 700 titres depuis le Moyen 
Age jusqu’a nos jours. Société 
d’histoire du théatre, 55,rue Saint- 
Dominique, Paris.) — Notice bio- 
bibliographique de M. J. Frappier 
nouveau Maitre de Conférences 
d’Histoire de la Littérature fran- 
caise du Moyen Age. Résumé de 
théses de doctorat. | 

Annales du Centre Universitaire 
Méditerranéen, Nice, II, 1947-1948. 
(Soc. des Amis du Centre.) [M. 
Bataillon: Cervantés peint par lui- 
méme. —J. Camp: Le Charme de 
Cervantes. — M. Mignon: L’éternel 
Don Quichotte. (Siége social, 65, 
Promenade des Anglais, Nice.) ] 
Anuario bibliografico venezolano, 
1942. Caracas, 1944, xvi, 227 p. 
[1298 entries, fully described, of 
national and foreign publications 
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issued during the year,which refers 
to Venezuela. Indexes of presses, 
authors, titles, subject matter. An 
outstanding bibliographical annual, 
prepared by the staff of the Biblio- 
teca Nacional. ]—Id., 1943. Cara- 
cas, 1945, xiii, 291 p. [1778 entries.| 
—Id., 1944. Caracas, 1947, 255 p. 
[1446 entries. ] —Id., 1945. Cara- 
cas, 1947. [1699 entries. | 

Archivo General de la Nacion, Indice 
general del Boletin de 1938 al 1944. 
Ciudad Trujillo, Rep. Dominicana, 
1949, 197 p. 

Arizona Quarterly, 1949, V, n9 1. 
(Univ. of Arizona, Tucson.) 

Boletin Bibliografico de la Biblioteca 
de la Universidad Nacional Mayor 
de San Marcos, 1948, XVIII, nS 3-4. 

Boletin del Archivo General de la 
Nacion, Ciudad Trujillo, Rep. Do- 
minicana, 1948, XI, n9 59. [M. 
Coiscou Henriquez: Contribucion 
a la Historia de Santo Domingo, 
Bibliografia: Doc. inéd. proceden- 
tes del Archivo de Simancas, Es- 
pana. Documentos del Archivo Na- 
cional de Cuba. | — Id. 1949, XII,n°s 
60 y 61. 

Boletin del Instituto [de] Caro y 
Cuervo, Bogota. 1948, IV, n92. [J. 
Balaguer: En torno aun pretendido 
vicio prosddico de los poetas his- 
panoamericanos. — R. J. Cuervo: 
Diccionario de construcci6n y ré- 
gimen: ‘empeorar,’ ‘empenar.’ — 
Se da cuenta del nombramiento de 
Director del Instituto de Caro y 
Cuervo a favor del Sr. José Manuel 
Rivas Sacconi, a quien felicitamos. | 

Id., 1948, 1V,n9 3. [Damaso Alonso: 
La poesia de San Juan de la Cruz. 
—P. Grases: A. Bello y la cultura 
colonial-R. J. Cuervo: Dice: ‘em- 
peno.’ — Normas bibliograficas mi- 
nimas, —Indice de materias y de 
nombres propios del v. IV, 1948, 
por L, Florez. Utilfsimo. | 

Books Abroad, 1949, XXIII, nQ 2. 
[ Fostermother tongue (a symposi- 
um) [by] H. Peyre, R. Sender, K. F. 
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Reinhardt, E. Montenegro, H. Mey- 


~er, A. Guérard, J. Remenyi, A. 


Bourgeois. — G. Figueira: New 
Books in Brazil. | 


Bulletin Hispanique, 1948, L, n9 2. 


[ Y. Malkiel: The etymology of Span- 
ish ‘marafia,’— A. Jansen: Frangois 
Bertaut et son Journal du voyage en 
Espagne, 1669. — J. Guinard: Bi- 
bliographie Franco-Ibérique, 1948 
(1€Y semestre.) Presenta varias 
adiciones al plan primitivo. Anade 
nuevas secciones, Importantes mo- 
dificaciones en el indice; mas para 
la rapidez y Seguridad en la con- 
sulta, no deberia existir sino un solo 
indice alfabético de nombres pro- 
pios, obras andnimas y conceptos, 
en vez de ocho indices alfabéticos 
entre divisiones y subdivisiones. | 


Bulletin of the Institute of Histori- 


cal Research, London, Longmans 
Green L Co. Ltd. 1948, XXI, May 
and Noy. n° 64. [Univ. of London 
Library, W. C. I.—Summaries of 
theses. The Dictionary of National 
Biography. Historical mss. Index 
to vol. XXI. | 


Id. Theses Supplement n9 10, Dec. 


1948. [Historical research for uni- 
versity degrees in the United King- 
dom, 1946-48. Theses completed. 
Theses in progress. | 


Eusko-Jakintza, Revista de estudios 


vascos, Sare (Bas-Pyr.), France, 
1948, II, n° 6. —1949, I n9 1. P. 
Bosch-Gimpera: El problema de 
los origenes vascos. | 
French Studies, Oxford, 1949, III, 
n9 2, [O.R. Taylor: B. Routh et la 
mort de Montesquieu. — P. Dupont: 
A Chansonnier of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion. —S. Ullmann: Sobre L. Spitzer 
‘Linguistics and literary history.’ 
— P.M. Jones: Sobre H. Peyre ‘Les 
Générations littéraires.’ | 


Id., 1949, III, n° 3. [La tragédie de 


‘Berénice,’ by Ph. F. Butler. Re- 
marques sur ‘Polyeucte,’ by R. 
Lebeéque. — Corneille vu par les 
Anglais de 1800 4 nos jours, by J. 
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Voisine.— Towards a better poetic: 
the contribution of the post-symbol- 
ists, by N. Suckling. — The ‘Faux 
Baudouin’ episode in the ‘Chronique 
rimée’ of Philippe Mousket, by Ju- 
liette W. Jaques. — An inedited ms. 
of Thomas Sebillet, by L. Thorpe. 
— Reviews. — Varia. — Periodical 
publications. Books received. F. 
Brunot: Histoire de la langue fran- 


¢aise des origines 4 nos jours, t. 


XII: L‘époque romantique par Ch. 
Bruneau, Paris, Colin, 1948, xix, 
593 p. “Prof. Bruneau now adds the 
first of the three vols. designed to 
bring down to1914 the monumental 
history begun almost half a century 
ago.” | 

Hispania, 1948, XXXI, n° 4, G. Moser, 
Recent publications on Portuguese 
Language and Literature (1945- 
1947). 

Id., 1949, XXXII, n° I. I. A. Leonard: 
Spanish ship-board reading in the 
XVI century.— L. F. Anastasio: Una 
lista de palabras utiles. — E. J. Ken- 
drick: Spanish distinctive equiva- 
lents of certain English expres- 
sions. — Questions and answers. | 

Id., Index for vol. XXI-XXX, 1938- 
1947, compiled by W. Banner [and] 
R. J. Maccurdy. (Supplement to vol. 
XXXII, 1949 n° 3, 51 p.) 

Institute of Historical Research, 
University of London, Twenty-sev- 
enth annual report, 1 Aug. 1947 — 
31 Jul. 1948, Feb. 1949, 26 p. [Sen- 
ate House, London, W. C. I.— Open- 
ing of the new building, Admissions 
and courses, The Library. Anglo- 
American Conference of Histori- 
ans. | 

Inventario, Revista trimestrale di- 
retta de L. Berti, Milano, (Ist.Edi- 
toriale Italiano), 1949, II, N91. 
[Simone Weil: L’Iliade poema della 
forza. Letteratura e cultura ita- 
liana, a cargo de G. Ungaretti. Let- 
teratura e cultura spagnola, a cargo 
de P. Salinas. | 

Mercurio Peruano, Lima, 1947, 


XXVIII, n° 240. [Los premiosna- 
cionales de cultura. | 

The Modern Language Journal, 1949, 
XXXIII, n° 3, n° 4 and nO 5. 

La Nueva Democracia, XXVII, n° 1. 
[Sobre Salvador Dalf. “Si un cierto 
estilo artistico ofrece visos comer- 
cializables, caeran sobre su autor 
las sonrientes bandadas mercan- 
tiles, que le traigan en el pico el 
prévido contrato. Asi ha sucedido 
en el caso de Salvador Dali, doma- 
dor insigne entre todas las glorias 
circenses, porque él se introdujo 
en la selva superrealista, empufd 
el fiero ledndel superrealismo por 
las oniricas melenas, y lo trajoa 
rendirse sumisamente, como perri- 
to de estrado, a los pies del ramo 
de perfumeria, cosméticos, sastre- 
ria de sefioras, corbatas para ca- 
balleros y otros verios del frondoso 
arbol mercurial.” — Pedro Salinas, 
‘Reflexiones sobre la Cultura.’ | 

Id., XXIX, n2 2. [A. Tauro: Garcia 
Lorca, poeta campesino. — H. V. 
Besso: Libros espanoles en la bi- 
blioteca de Benito de Spinoza. — A. 
Iduarte: Flor de prosa martiana. | 

Id., XXIX,n? 3. [A. Reyes: La “Pai- 
deia.”— Luis Alberto Sanchez: Re- 
negados y Conversos. | 

Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispa- 
nica, 1948, II, n° 4. [A. Castro: La 
ejemplaridad de las novelas cer- 
vantinas. — A. Alonso: Don Quijote 
no asceta, pero ejemplar caballero 
y cristiano. — Ana Ma. Barrene- 
chea: Sobre T. Navarro, Estudios 
de Fonologia Espafiola. — Revista 
de revistas. | 

Id., 1949, IMI, n9 1. [Desde el pre- 
sente n° la revista esta patrocinada 
por El Colegio de México y por la 
Universidad de Harvard.] — [A. 
Alonso: Examen de las noticias de 
Nebrija sobre antigua pronuncia- 
ciOn espafiola. (Es una verdadera 
monografia de 82 p.) — Ma. Rosa 
Lida de Malkiel: Resena sobre R. 
Menéndez Pidal: Un viejo romance 
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cantado por Sabbatai Cevi.— Biblio- 
erafia. | 

Occidental, 1949, n° 3. [A. Sanchez- 
Barbudo: resefia del libro: Pérez 
Galdés, Spanish liberal crusader, 
por H. Ch. Berkowitz. Desfavorable 
en general, aunque la tiene, por la 
mas documentada biografia de Gal- 
dés. Pero duda de que sea una acer- 
tada exposiciOn, un habil empleo de 
materiales. “Se hubieran requerido 
extraordinarias dotes literarias 
que el Sr. B. no muestra.” Los “lec- 
tores quizas se lamenten unas ve- 
ces de la prolijidad excesiva, de 
los detalles initiles...y en otras 
...de que no haya sido mas expli- 
cito en sus referencias, mas con- 
vincente en sus pruebas.” “Nada 
nuevo se aprende, o los nuevos o 
resucitados detalles fnfimos nada 
de interés agregan, en general.” 
“Algunas indicaciones del Sr. B., 
aunque él suele evitar apreciacio- 
nes de caracter literario, pueden 
confundir a ciertos lectores.” Por 
ej. la negacién de la influencia del 
naturalismo francés o de la novela 
rusa sobre Galdés. | 

Philological Quarterly, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1949, XXVIII, nQ 2. 
[ Y. Malkiel: The etymology of Span- 
ish ‘asperiega,’ ‘esperiega.’ | 

Queen’s Quarterly, A Canadian re- 
view, Kingston, Ontario, 1949, LVI, 
n9 1. [D. A. Stewart: Naturalism 
and the problem of value. — J. K. 
McCreary: Canada and progressive 
education.—A. Edinborough: Sartre 
and the existentialist novel. | 

Repertorio Americano, Director: J. 
Garcfa Monge, San José de Costa 
Rica, 1949, XLV, n° 1076. [Luis 
Alberto Sanchez: Otra vez en medio 
del camino. — B, Sanin Cano: Crisis 
del talento directivo. — Alvaro de 
Albornoz: Demagogia y despotismo. 
— Se da cuenta del nuevo libro de 
Tomas Navarro, Estudios de Fono- 
logia Espafiola, publicado por el 
Gentro de Estudios Hispanicos, 
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Universidad de Syracuse, Syracuse, 
~ New York. | 

Id., n2 1077. [P. Bolafios. Rubén 
Dario y la misica—Carlos H. Pa- 
reja: Por qué soy liberal, art. 
escrito en la prision. ] 

Id., 1949, XLIV, n91072. [J. Chavez 
Morado: Gracias a Juan Marinello, 
enel homenaje rendidoa éste. “Los 
grandes pintores del muralismo 
mexicano, deformes de ser tan 
grandes, con debilidades y torci- 
mientos ... barrocos... sujetos a 
fatales errores.” — J. J. Carazo: 
Roberto Brenes Mesén. — Sobre el 
campo de concentracion de Pisa- 
gua, en Chile—L. de Zulueta: Esta 
generaciOn ... cruzada sin cruz. | 

Id.,n91073. [ Fabian Vidal. El miedo 
del tirano. | 

Id., n? 1090. [F. Ortiz: Los proble- 
mas raciales contemporaneos. — 
Mensaje de condolencia al pueblo 
de Costa Rica con motivo de la 
muerte de Carmen Lira. | 

Id., n° 1091. [H. Tejera: Actualidad 
de Montalvo. —P. J. Labarthe: R. 
Heliodoro Valle en Washington. | 

Revista de las Indias, 1949, XXXV, 
n° 107, (Bogota, Colombia). —[Con- 
cha Zardoya: La presencia femeni- 
na en “Sombra del Paraiso” (de 
Vicente Aleixandre). — G. Correa: 
Estudios estilfsticos sobre F. 
Garcia Lorca: (“Romance sonam- 
bulo”). | 

Romania, 1948-1949, 279, 3, LXX, p. 
289-432, [Edmond Faral: Le “Dit 
des Cordeliers” de Rutebeuf. — 
Félix Lecoy: Notes de lexicographie 
francaise. — F, Lot: Encore la lé- 
gende de Girart de Roussillon, a 
propos d’un livre recent (II art.) — 
Mélanges. — Comptes-rendus: Mé- 
langes dediés 4 la mémoire de 
Félix Grat (M. R.) — Marti de Ri- 
quer, Introduccié al Tirant lo Blanc 
(R. Lavaud).— Périodiques — Chro- 
nique. | 

Sicvlorum Gymnasium, Rassegna 
semestrale della Facolta di Lettere 
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e Filosofia del’ Universita di Ca- 
tania. Gennaio-Giugno, 1948, N. S., 
a. I, n? 1. [R. Romeo: Il Risorgi- 
mento in Sicilia. —-C. Musumarra: 
La prima raccolta dicanti popolari 
siciliani. ] 

Studia Neophilologica, 1948, XX, n9 
3. Direccién: Lundequistska Bok- 
handeln, Uppsala, Sweeden. 

Id., 1949, XXI, n9 1. [Liljegren, S. 
B.: Some notes on Hawthorne and 
Hawthorne research. — Karde, S.: 
Note additionnelle 4 l’articlede M. 
A. Lombard “A propos de ‘quien- 
quiera!” | ; 

La Universidad, Organo de la Uni- 
versidad Aut6noma de El Salvador, 


San Salvador, 1947. [G. Ulpiano 
Montenegro: Influencia ejercida 
por...D. A. Bello en la ensefanza 
de la Gramatica Cast. ] 

Universidad de Antioquia, Medellin, 
Colombia, 1947, n9 82. [Centenario 
de la Gramatica de D. Andrés 
Bello. | 

Yale French Studies, 1949, II, n° 1. 
[Criticism and creation, fresh 
appraisals by J. Hytier, A. Bertoc- 
ci, A. Angles, H. Hatzfeld, H. A. 
Grubbs, A. Adler andothers. (Sobre 
estilistica, véase H. Hatzfeld: Sty- 
listic criticism as art-minded 
philogy. The new stylistics.) ] 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


GUSTAVE COHEN. Docteur és lettres, Sorbonne. Distinguished interpreter 
of French mediaeval and renaissance life and letters to a long generation of 
students in France and America. Author of numerous works, especially 
«Chrétien de Troyes> (2nded., Paris, 1948), «La Comédie latineen France 
au XII€ siécle>> (Paris, 1931, 2 vols.), «La grande Clarté du Moyen-adge> 
(Paris, 1945), etc. Now well along in the seventies and retired from his 
teaching at the Sorbonne, Professor Cohen continues his indefatigable labors 
as director of the Théophiliens, whose presentations of mediaeval plays 
have been accorded well-deserved acclaim throughout France and Belgium. 


ALBERT J. GEORGE. Ph.D., Columbia University, 1940; professor of Ro- 
mance: Languages at Syracuse University since 1942. He has written exten- 
sively on 19th century French literature, especially on Romanticism. At pres- 
ent he is director of the Paris office of the Institute of International Education. 


JERONIMO MALLO. Ph.D., L1.D., University of Madrid. Assistant pro- 
fessor of Spanish, University of Iowa. Disciple of Don Francisco Giner de 
los Rios. Literary critic of «El Dia grafico,» «La Tribuna,> and «La 
Libertad of Barcelona. Author of articles on Spanish literature in «Rev. 
Hispanica Moderna,» <<Modern Language Journal,> «Revista Iberoameri- 
cana,> <<Modern Language Forum,> etc. 


ROBERT J. NIESS. Ph.D., University of Minnesota. He has taught French 
and Spanish at Washington University, Mundelein College, University of Ken- 
tucky and Harvard University. At present, he is associate professor of 
French at the University of Michigan. His major interests are Realism and 
Naturalism in 19th century French literature; more specifically, Zola and 
Julien Benda. 


KNUD TOGEBY. Instructor of French and Danish in a college in Copenhagen 
and lecturer on Old French in the University of Copenhagen. Author of a 
prize essay on French syntax, Mr. Togeby has published a French Grammar 
and has edited an anthology of modern Danish and Norwegian poetry. He is 
joint editor of Viggo Brgndal’s posthumous papers and has read several 
papers before the Linguistic Circle, reports of which have appeared in 
<Bulletin du Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague;> especially noteworthy is 
his comprehensive survey of modern American linguistics 1933-1948, which 
appeared in the issue of the «Bulletin > for 1948. 


EDUARDO TORNER. Lecturer in Spanish literature at the Instituto Espafiol 
in London, Foremost living authority on Spanish musical folklore and author 
of many books and articles on that subject. Professor Torner’s “Indice” 
will be completed in the May, 1950, issue of SYMPOSIUM, with an invaluable 
index to authors and subjects treated in previous installments. 


CURTIS C. D. VAIL. Professor of Germanic Languages and Literature and 
executive officer of the department at the University of Washington. He is 
the author of <Lessing’s Relation to the English Language and Literature> 
and of various articles in language and literature journals. 


EDWARD WILLIAMSON. Ph.D., Harvard University. Assistant professor 
of Italian at the Johns Hopkins University. Has contributed articles to vari- 
ous periodicals on Tasso, Castiglione and Montaigne and is at present pre- 
paring a biography of Bernardo Tasso. 
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